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a IS rather surprising how 
. 1 BY many of the millowners of the 
\ 


td ‘ 
o is) early colonial period, that is, 
) 4. P 


yt before the beginning of the 

Se GS Revolution, were either great 

en of the colonies or later became such. This was in 
art due to the fact that the erection of a mill was 
portant for each district, and that it required capital 
hich was by no means small in comparison with the 
sources of the struggling settlements. In fact, we 
equently find that a colony would give a grant of 
and, which of course cost almost nothing, in return 
lor the establishment of a mill. Such grants seem to 
ave run anywhere up to 1,000 acres, and as the 
ountry settled up would constitute important estates. 
+. . 


THE VAN RENSSELAERS 


FEUDAL PATROONS AND MILLOWNERS 


ce 


HE first of the important millowners which should 
be mentioned are the Van Rensselaers, because 
hey represent the earliest type of millowners of 
medieval Europe. ; 

In order to settle the country along the Hudson, 
the Du attempted to establish there great feudal 
estates copied after those of 
early Europe. The most impor- 
tant of these grants was pur- 
chased by the Van Rensselaers, 
and was situated up the river 
toward Albany. 

The first Van Rensselaer sent 
to this manor in 1631 a master- 
millwright and two small mill- 
stones, paying for the latter in 
Holland money 20 florins, or $16. 
In the course of the next year 
or two a watermill was erected 
on his estate, and in 1636 was 
placed in charge of Barent 
Koeymans, who had been en- 
gaged for that purpose in Hol- 
land, and was to receive 30 
guilders per year. 

Not long afterwards the Van 
Rensselaers constructed other 
grain and saw mills on Patroon’s 
Creek and Norman’s Kill, the 
latter being five miles below Al- 
bany. In 1673 Koeymans pur- 
chased a large tract of land on 
the west side of the river in the 
location where the small town of 
Coeymans still bears his name. 

It is stated that in 1646 the 
inhabitants of Rensselaerwyck 
! were put to great trouble be- 
> cause the mill on the fifth kill 
was out of order. They had to 
3 return to the use of a horse mill, 
' and the patroon made a contract 
7 with Pieter Cornelissen, the mill- 
wright, to erect a horse mill for 
300 florins, the estate furnishing 
the materials and horses for the 
construction. 

On its completion Cornelissen 
was to run it one day for himself 
and one for_the patroon, receiv- 
ing one rix dollar a day and an 
equal share in the profits. If 
another mill. became necessary 
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it was stipulated that Cornelissen was to have the 
privilege of erecting it. 

The Van Rensselaer, Killian by name, who original- 
ly received the grant along the Hudson, died in 1644 
without ever visiting America. His second son, Jan 
Baptist, governed the estate in person from 1652 to 
1658. After that date it was under charge of the 
third son, Jeremias, for 16 years. He presided at the 
council of all the New Netherlands, including New 
Amsterdam, called to take measures against the Brit- 
ish, but in 1644 took the oath of allegiance to England 
and was permitted to retain his manor. 


* * 
JOHN WINTHROP, JR. 
MILLER AND GOVERNOR OF CONNECTICUT 
OHN WINTHROP, JR., was born in Groton 
Manor, Eng., in 1606, and, after receiving a good 
education, in 1631 followed his father to New Eng- 
land. Three years later he returned to England on 
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public business, and in 1635 came back with 
a commission empowering him to build a 
fort at the mouth of the Connecticut River 
about where New London now is, and ap- 
pointing him governor of that region for 
one year. His father, who was governor of Massa- 
chusetts, wrote that John, Jr., at the time had in Bos- 
ton a library of over 1,000 volumes. 

In 1646 Winthrop, Jr., established the settlement 
at Pequot, later known as New London, Conn., and 
having acquired a great estate there transferred his 
residence to that place. 

In November, 1650, a town meeting was held at 
New London to co-operate with Winthrop in building 
a mill to grind grain. The inhabitants were to be 
charged with making the dam and the heavy work of 
erecting the mill. This is by no means the only case 
in which the inhabitants of a settlement assisted in the 
building of the dam and millrace, and in the erection 
of the timbers for the structure. Moreover, in case 
of flood, or of too heavy ice, or other accidents stop- 
ping the mill, the inhabitants were likely to be im- 
pressed to repair the damage gratuitously. 

It was also agreed at the meeting that no other mill 
should be set up to grind grain within the limits of 
the town in the future so long as 
Mr. Winthrop or his heirs main- 
tained the mill in condition to 
grind grain. 

In 1657 Winthrop was elected 
governor of Connecticut, and 
except for a single year held that 
office up to his death 19 years 
later. 

* . 


ROBERT TREAT 


MILLER, FOUNDER OF NEWARK, AND 
GOVERNOR OF CONNECTICUT 
OBERT TREAT was born 
in England in 1622, and when 

a young man came to America. 

The consolidation of the Con- 

necticut and New Haven colonies 

gave considerable dissatisfaction 
to the latter, and Robert Treat, 
with a number of New Havenites, 
emigrated to New Jersey, where 

they founded Newark in 1666. 

Treat was the first town clerk of 

the new settlement. 

Two years later the coiony ap- 
pointed Treat and Richard Har- 
rison to erect a grist mill on the 
brook in the north end of the 
town, and set apart the second 
and sixth days of the week as 
grinding days. 

Treat’s experiences as a miller 
in New Jersey lasted only a few 
years, for in 1672 he returned 
to Milford, Conn., where he was 
connected with the mills there. 

In 1675 he was made com- 
mander of the forees against 
King Philip. He drove the In- 
dians from Springfield, defended 
Hadley, and destroyed the fort 
of the Narragansetts. 

In 1683 he was elected gover- 
nor of Connecticut, and con- 
tinued in that office until 1687. 
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There is a legend that Treat, in order to keep the 
charter from Andros, who had been appointed royal 
governor, hid it in a great oak. But in spite of this 
he was a member of Governor Andros’ council, and 
did much to mitigate his rule. After the overthrow 
of Andros in 1689, Treat resumed the office of gov- 
ernor and held it until 1698. He died in 1710, one of 
the most widely respected of the colonists. 


* * 


NICHOLAS EASTON 
GOVERNOR OF RHODE ISLAND AND MILLOWNER 


ICHOLAS EASTON came from Wales in 1634, at 
4% the age of 41. With his two sons he was among 
the first settlers in Newbury, Mass., and in Hampton, 
N. H. He had trouble with the authorities, and in 
1638 removed to Rhode Island and built the first house 
in Newport. He was governor of the Rhode Island 
and Providence colonies from 1650 to 1652. 

In 1663 he and his sons erected at Newport the 
first wind mill in Rhode Island. The boys directed 
the management of this mill until 1675, when it 
was blown down the same year as the death of 


Governor Easton. 
* * 


GOVERNOR BENEDICT ARNOLD 

CONNECTICUT GOVERNOR AND MILLOWNER 

OVERNOR ARNOLD lived between 1615 

and 1678, and must not be confused with the 
Revolutionary general. He was born in England, 
but was in Providence as early as 1637. In 1645 
his knowledge of the Indian tongues led him to 
be appointed negotiator between the whites in the 
colonies and the aborigines. On retirement of 
Roger Williams in 1657, Arnold was elected to 
the presidency of the colony, and was also the 
first governor under the royal charter in 1663. 
He did much to bring about the union of the 
Rhode Island and Providence plantations. 

In 1678 he built in Newport a stone wind mill. 
This was a circular stone building, 25 feet in 
diameter, and of the same height. It was sup- 
ported by eight arches resting on thick columns 
about 10 feet high, standing above a foundation 
five feet deep. It was no doubt built on the same 
pattern as some designed by Inigo Jones in Eng- 
land. There was, of course, a top which was 
made to revolve so that the sails would face the 
wind. This mill long afterwards received a great 
deal of undeserved fame through being accredited 
by unlearned antiquarians to the Norsemen. 
Longfellow even mentioned it in “The Skeleton in 
Armor.” But inasmuch as Arnold refers to it 
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several times in his manuscript as “my stone built 


wind mill,” there is no doubt as to its original nature. 


“Let antiquarians say what they will, 
It is nothing but an old stone mill.” 
* * 
THE EARLIEST PENNSYLVANIA 
MILLOWNERS 
HE first grist mill in Pennsylvania was built by 
John Printz, the governor of New Sweden. It 
was constructed on what was later Cobb’s Creek, and 
according to Campanius “It was a fine mill which 
ground both fine and coarse flour, and was going 


early and late.” In this case the mill should perhaps 


be considered a company mill, the same as that built 


by Governor Minuit in New Amsterdam. 

The first grist mill in Philadelphia County was 
owned by William Penn, Caleb Pusey, and Samuel 
Carpenter. Their initials were inscribed in the curious 
iron weather vane which was once on the roof of the 
mill and 150 years later was still doing duty on the 
top of the Flower mansion. This mill was erected by 
Richard Townsend in 1683. He had come over with 
William Penn, and had already constructed a mill on 
Chester Creek by means of materials brought ready 
formed from London. 

Other of the first millowners were the Robesons, 
who built several mills on the Wissahickon River at 
the end of the seventeenth century. The family con- 
tinued to own mills there in the latter half of the 


last century. 
* * 


THE RITTENHOUSES 
NE of the most remarkable of the mill owning 
families was the Rittenhouse. 

William Rittenhouse was born in Holland in 1644, 
and came to Germantown, Pa., in 1687. He was a 
Mennonite preacher, but his ancestors for many gen- 
erations had been paper makers in Arnheim, Hollend. 

Previous to 1697, he and his son Nicholas built the 
first paper mill in this country, and he and his son 
Gerhard set up a flour mill on Cresheim Creek, near 
the Wissahickon. His descendant, David Rittenhouse, 
was.the first great colonial astronomer. 

* * 
GENERAL SIR WILLIAM PEPPERELL 
MILLER AND GREATEST OF PRE-REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS 
ILLIAM PEPPERELL, SR., the father of Sir 
William Pepperell, came from Cornwall a poor 
young man in 1675, and settled on the Island of Shoals 
about nine miles south of Kittery, which was the oldest 


town in what later became Maine. He busied himself 
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in the fishery and lumber trades, and soon became 
prosperous. 

William Pepperell, Jr., was torn in Kittery in 
1696, and as a mere boy began to help his father. In 
the first quarter of the eighteenth century he and his 
father built several mills on the Saco and Piscataqua 
rivers, and acquired many of the mill sites on those 
streams. It was not long before they became the 
greatest millowners of the Northeast, and in fact the 
greatest merchants. 

In 1726 William, Jr., was elected a representative 
from Kittery to the Massachusetts legislature, and the 
next year was made member of the council. In 1730, 
although he had never become a lawyer, he was actu- 
ally appointed justice of the court of common pleas, 
and retained the honor until his death. 

Kittery had been raided a number of times by the 
French and Indians, and in 1745, when war broke out 

between France and England, Pepperell strongly 
urged an expedition against Louisberg on Cape 
Breton Island, which was the stronghold of the 
French power. He raised a force of some 4,000 
volunteers, advancing £5,000 from his private 
fortune, and was chosen general of the army. By 
means of a small squadron under Commander 
Warren the troops landed at Louisberg April 30, 
1745. Siege was at once laid to the town, and 
the batteries gradually advanced to within 600 feet 
of the walls. The walls were breached, and on 
the forty-ninth day of the siege the fortress was 
compelled to surrender. 

This really important victory created a great 
stir, not only in this country but in England, and 
Pepperell was created a baronet, the first man 
born in the colonies on whom such an honor was 
conferred. 

Not long after the peace, Pepperell retired 
from business, perhaps our first millionaire. On 
his estate, which was some 30 miles long, he lived 
in baronial style. 

Pepperell’s house was sumptuously furnished, 


and managed by a large retinue of servants. He ~ 


kept a coach and six in London style, and had a 
barge on the river, rowed by a black crew in 
fancy livery. 

In accordance with the extravagant and pic- 
turesque fashion of the times, he appeared daily 
in a suit of scarlet cloth trimmed with gold lace, 
and in a large powdered wig. 

At the time of the French and Indian War in 
1755, he was commissioned a major general in the 
British army, and commanded the forces charged 
with the protection of the northern frontier. 
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“Sidewheel Bangs, who’s one of the 
=| sad-talkin’est orators of the gang 
= that hangs around Stone’s Store,” 
2=— gaid Old Dad Fetchit of the 
=!Fish River Roller Mills, “was 
cryin’ an’ carryin’ on the other 
ee night about how the guv ment 
asn 't helpin’ him none. ‘Why,’ he 
says, ‘there’s Orie Simms vi latin’ 
the law makin’ moonshine licker an’ 
buyin’ Mis’ Simms more clo’se and hisself a new fliv- 
ver an’ gittin’ rich, with all the laws agin him. An here's 
me with laws leggin’ fer me an’ Congress sweatin to pass a 
lot more farmer-helpin’ bills an’ still I keep on bein’ so dang 
pore an’ ornery [| ain't hardly wuth pickin up in the road. 
‘Well,’ says Orie Simms, who was settin’ there, ‘you see, Side- 
wheel, not havin’ no law to help me, I jes’ pitch in an’ work 
like hell. Mebby ef you tried that, things ‘ud go better.’ ”’ 
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A VICIOUS RUMOR 

T IS an evidence of the feeling of doubt and uncertainty current in the trade 

that the suggestion is made that large and important grain and milling interests 
may be secretly supporting the ridiculous McNary-Haugen bill. The rumor, like 
most of the other backstairs gossip in circulation at Washington and throughout the 
country in this period of outrageous scandalmongering, does not claim to have any 
foundation in fact. It is merely in terms of “I hear that Armour is really back of 
it with the purpose of unloading his properties on the government,” or “the big 
millers see in the scheme a means for greatly expanding their profits.” 

Obviously, neither Mr. Armour nor any real or mythical “big miller” could with 
any sanity whatever support the proposals in the McNary-Haugen bill with a view 
to his own future profit, for the very simple reason that the whole plan is so stupidly 
visionary and impractical that no one can forecast what would happen if the bill 
should actually become law. Reduced as nearly as possible to its fundamentals, 
it makes available the gigantic sum of $200,000,000, and gives to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and certain aides plenary authority to determine the price of farm 
products and do whatever else they like. The authority so delegated by Congress 
exceeds any surrender of its powers granted even in time of war. 

That any miller, big or little, would openly or secretly favor such a preposterous 
proposal is, of course, beyond the bounds of possibility. Not one of the elements 
now engaged in handling grain products, grocer, baker, flour distributor, miller, grain 
dealer, or, most of all, the wheat grower, could possibly foretell what effect it would 
have on him. A fixed wheat price, subject to periodic refixing, a method of support- 
ing that price by unregulated purchase and resale for government account, a distri- 
bution of rebate coupons as a part of the grower’s return,—the whole foolish 
structure defies alike present comprehension: and forecast of what actually would 
happen should the scheme be seriously undertaken. 

It is as easily within the bounds of possibility that the whole present crop 
handling and milling machinery would be utterly destroyed as that it would find the 
scheme a means for securing additional profits. Either thing, anything, might hap- 
pen; but most assuredly no one who is now legitimately engaged in any part of the 
industry would elect to experiment with this chimerical plan in the belief that it 
would somehow give him opportunity for greater profit. 

Stories that grain companies or vaguely identified “big millers” are favorable 
to this ridiculous scheme are perhaps unworthy of serious attention. Yet, in the 
present state of the newspaper-inflamed public mind, they undoubtedly have a 
certain effect and very likely gain some credence. They are all a part of the current 
clamor and a worthy accompaniment of the merry-go-round attempt of Congress to 
“help the farmer” as a political gesture, regardless of the effect on business and, 
even more important, on confidence in government. 








THE COUNTER OFFER 


bed millers make initial quotations 

below a fair price. The poor sale 
begins with the counter offer. Whether 
directly from the buyer or submitted 
through salesman or broker, the counter 
offer is the first act in breaking down the 


turn. He suspects that a better trader 
than he may be able to buy for eight 
dollars, or six, or even five. He is not 
assured of the value of his purchase. 

It is not possible, of course, wholly to 
eliminate the counter offer from milling. 
Wheat and its products are commodities 


price. More than any other single factor 
in sales methods, it is responsible for 
millers’ troubles and milling failures, 
The prospective buyer of a pair of 
shoes who, when the shoe dealer says the 
price is twelve dollars, offers him eight 
dollars and finally buys the shoes for 
ten, loses confidence in that shoe dealer. 
He may buy once, but he does not re- 


in which prices and conditions vary. The 
broker, who represents both buyer and 
seller, while seeking volume for his own 
account, must try to break down the 
price difference which separates his prin- 
cipals in the beginning. The large buyer, 
in touch with many sellers, must depend 
upon the counter offer to insure himself 
th® lowest possible price. These are ele- 
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ments of trading which are an essential 
part of commerce. Millers have no di- 
rect control over them. 

They have, however, direct control over 
their own sales representatives. It is 
easily possible for any miller to put an 
end to the weakening counter offer com- 
ing through his own salesman. A few 
words of flat and final instruction issued 
to the sales force will do it. “The price 
we give you is the price you must sell 
at” is an even dozen words of insurance 
against the breaking down of the sales- 
man’s confidence and of the miller’s profit 
and loss account. 

It cannot be done, say the doubters. 
Yet it is being done by millers who are 
neither larger nor older nor fatter nor 
thinner than those who are not doing it. 
The sole quality which enables them to 
do it is courage. Those who have it have 
also a fine faith in the fundamental 
soundness of milling, and are doing their 
part to maintain that soundness. Those 
who do not have it are spending their 
time in the industry’s wailing places dis- 
cussing the survival of the fittest, 


PUBLISHING CHEAP PRICES 
NDER the general conditions of 
competitive business, the prices 

which millers quote to their customers 
are private affairs. There is, however, 
one class of flour trade in which the 
prices paid by the buyers are matters 
of public record. This class includes 
sales to federal and state institutions, 
and to various other public and semi- 
public organizations which do their flour 
buying on the basis of advertised and 
sealed competitive bids, 

It is most unfortunate that the custom 
has grown up among the millers of re- 
garding business of this type as repre- 
senting merely the unloading of flour 
practically regardless of price. It is 
probable that, as a general thing, the 
grades of flour delivered on such con- 
tracts are by no means equal to those 
which an ordinary buyer would demand, 
but this the public knows nothing about. 
It simply reads in the newspapers that 
such and such an institution has pur- 
chased so many barrels from a specified 
mill, at a price often far below that 
which it knows ordinary buyers in the 
same locality are paying. 

The natural assumption of the public 
is that every sale of flour represents a 
profit to the miller who makes it. If, 
for example, a mill can apparently af- 
ford to sell flour to a state institution, 
delivered, at anywhere from $4.90 to 
$5.30 a barrel, the public cannot possibly 
understand why it should be charging the 
bakers and distributors in the same sec- 
tion anywhere from 50c to $1.50 a barrel 
more. It is from just such transactions 
as these that the impression of enormous 
profits in the milling industry is <reated. 
The fact that the prices at which these 
sales are made receive publicity through 
the newspapers and otherwise, attracts 
special attention to them, and makes par- 
ticularly striking the contrast between 
these quotations and the prices at which 
the public at large buys its flour. 

Every mill which, merely for the sake 
of increasing its volume of business, 
makes any sale, to anybody, at a price 
which reflects no profit is directly injur- 
ing both its own business and the flour 
trade in general. When it makes such 
sales, knowing in advance that the pur- 
chase price will be publicly announced, it 
is doubling its own difficulties. It is 
tending to convince the public that its 
ordinary sales show an abnormal profit, 
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and it is making the bakers and other tax 
paying buyers feel that the ordinary level 
of the flour market is materially too high. 

The tradition. that sales to public buy- 
ing agencies can never be expected to be 
profitable is a thoroughly vicious one, 
and in the long run works directly to 
the injury of the very institutions which 
buy flour on this basis. They, like every- 
body else, get just about what they pay 
for. If every miller will remember that 
the quotation he makes in such a trans- 
action is likely to be published, and that 
the public and the ordinary commercial 
buyers of flour will measure his normal 
quotations by those which they see thus 
announced through the press, he will cer- 
tainly think twice before trying to secure 
this class of business at a sacrifice. 


OVERDOING STATE RIGHTS 

HE decimal weights bill for flour 

packages appears to have encoun- 
tered a certain amount of opposition in 
Congress on the ground that it repre- 
sents an infringement on the rights of 
the individual states to do as they please. 
If this opposition is not merely for po- 
litical effect, it means that there are in 
Congress a few members who have not 
yet waked up to the fact that the trade 
in flour is no longer carried on by the 
village mill in the approved style of the 
Middle Ages. 

The argument that a uniform system 
of flour package weights for the entire 
country is an infringement on state 
rights is about as reasonable as the 
claim that a yardstick in Montana ought 
to be considerably longer than one in 
Rhode Island, because the territory of 
the state is so much larger. By the 
same token, a postage stamp in New 
York ought to cost far less than it does 
in Nevada, because of the great volume 
of mail business in the former state. In- 
deed, it would appear that the issue of 
a uniform coinage by the federal gov- 
ernment is a dangerous trespass on the 
right of any state to do its business in 
German marks if it is so inclined, 

There are many matters in which the 
right of each state ought to be regarded 
as sovereign. These are issues affecting 
its internal economy, and the relations of 
its people one with another. In such 
matters the federal government has of 
late shown a most undesirable tendency 
to interfere. On the other hand, in all 
matters of standards and fixed units af- 
fecting interstate commerce, a uniform 
system adopted by the federal govern- 
ment is the only reasonable solution of 
the problem. 

Congress is just now confronted with 
so many important matters, and is, as 
usual, so intensely busy in its yearly task 
of getting nothing done, that the decimal 
weights bill appears to be headed for the 
resting place which has welcomed it at 
the close of each of the past three ses- 
sions. From this fate the millers can 
rescue it if they will only show enough 
concerted energy to urge its passage. 
The Millers’ National Federation has 
done what it could, but the fate of the 
measure now rests largely with the mill- 
ers themselves. The only serious objec- 
tion which has been raised to it is the ab- 
surd one of its interference with state 
rights, and unless the federal govern- 
ment wants the states to go into the busi- 
ness of coining their own money, printing 
their own postage stamps, and devising 
their own yardsticks and pound weights, 
it cannot reasonably give any serious 
consideration to so utterly ridiculous an 
argument. 
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{| TELEGRAPHIC SUMMARY 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, March 12.) 

PuriapetpHia, Pa.—Flour was unset- 
tled by the decline in wheat, and buy- 
ers, lacking confidence, are holding off. 
Millfeed is steadily held but quiet. 

Nasuvitte, TenN.—Demand for flour 
from the Southeast continues extremely 
quiet. Buyers are making only scatter- 
ing purchases for current needs. Mill- 
feed is slow. 

New York, N. Y.—Weakness in wheat 
has discouraged buying here, and the 
market is unsettled, with quotations 
largely nominal, though covering a wide 
range. Export demand is quiet. 


PirrssurcuH, Pa.—The flour market 
opened rather brisk, with fair demand, 
and mills disposed to hold firm on prices. 
Shipping directions are much improved. 
Millfeed is dull and inactive. 


Boston, Mass.—There is no change in 
local flour conditions. Demand is slow 
at last week’s prices, with some ‘pressure 
to sell by spring and hard winter wheat 
millers. Millfeed is dull, with the mar- 
ket easy. 


Wriynirec, Man.—There is no change 
in the flour situation. Demand for ex- 
ort and domestic account is very dull. 
Fea prices are unchanged. The call for 
millfeed has lessened. Prices declined on 
March 11, making bran $20 ton and 
shorts $21. 


Co_umsvus, On10.—There was not much 
change in the flour situation at the be- 
ginning of the week. New business seems 
to be scarce. Bakers’ requirements are 
well taken care of for some time to come. 
Shipping instructions are fairly active. 
Feed is quiet. 

Mitwavker, W1s.—The flour trade has 
suffered another setback through the 
weakness in wheat. Demand is confined 
to small lots for prompt shipment. Prices 
are weak, but nominally unchanged. Rye 
flour is in fair demand at previous prices. 
Millfeed is inactive, with prices nominal- 
ly unchanged but easy. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Domestic orders are 
light. Business is principally in soft 
wheat flours to the South. It is very 
difficult to move the higher grades of 
hard wheat flour to the East. Shipping 
instructions on old bookings are fairly 
active. Export trade is dull, but de- 
mand for clears continues. Millfeed is 
dull and weak. 

Kansas City, Mo.—There is little 
change in flour business. Sales by south- 
western mills, as a whole, are consid- 
erably below capacity, but are showing 
improvement, and optimism generally ex- 
ists. A few plants are making good 
sales each week, mostly to bakers. Ship- 
ping instructions are fair. Quotations 
are unchanged. Millfeed continues weak, 
but mills are not pressing offerings and 
there is no change in prices. 

Cuicaco, In1.—Flour prices have de- 
clined 10@15c on most grades, but there 
is little change in demand and as to gen- 
eral conditions. Shipping instructions, 
however, are a little freer than last week. 
Rye flour sales are very scarce, and the 
trade seems to be stocked up for some 
weeks. Clears are offered freely in 
round lots from all sections, but demand 
is very slow, although a few sales have 
been made on a very low basis. Feed 
is still inactive, with prices on bran, 
standard middlings and oil meal about 
50c@$1 lower. There is little demand, 
and plenty of transit stuff is available. 

Bautrmore, Mp.—Flour is easier, with 
wheat, but most mills are slow in follow- 
ing the decline. Buyers are out of it for 
the present. The weak feature of the 
increased import duty on wheat is the 
30-day clause which gives mills of this 
country an opportunity to buy all the 
Canadian grain they may want at the old 
rate before the new tariff goes into ef- 
fect, if they have not already done so. 
Therefore, instead of the higher duty 
benefiting the farmer it is apparently 
nothing more than a feeble attempt to 
carry water on both shoulders or a cheap 
play of politics. However, the American 
farmer hereafter will doubtless fix his 
own wheat price without any assistance 
from Chicago, Congress or the world. 
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Feed is weaker in instances, but largely 
nominal in the absence of trading. 


BAKERS ON BERMUDA TRIP 


New England Association Sails from New 
York—Steamer Fire Causes a 
Change in Plans 


Boston, Mass.—Arrangements for the 
excursion of the New England Bakers’ 
Association, which was to leave Boston 
March 10, had to be changed, owing to a 
fire on the steamer Fort Hamilton, which 
was to have taken the party from Bos- 
ton. The bakers, in consequence, were 
obliged to change the port of departure 
from Boston to New York, where ac- 
commodations were obtained on _ the 
steamer Victoria, sailing March 12. 

The party from Boston, numbering 
about 100, expected to leave for New 
York in three Pullmans, and to be 
joined in that city by the western ex- 
cursionists. Among the Boston flour 
men making the trip are William Beebe, 
New England representative of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., and G. A. Sulli- 
van, of the same mill; Henry Knighton, 
of Samuel Knighton & Son; C. O. Case, 
New England Flour Co; F. W. Dicker- 
man, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. and 
William Mackie, Boston; Dwight K. 
Yerxa, of Buffalo, Murray Guthrie, of 
Minneapolis, and F. R. Eaton, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., will also be of the party. 

A business session will be held on the 








steamer March 13, and another on March 
20 on the return trip. While in Ber- 
muda the party will be quartered at the 
Hamilton Hotel. 

Louis W. DePass. 


NEW ALABAMA COMPANY 
Nasnvitte, Tenn.—The Decatur ( Ala.) 
Mill & Elevator Co., with capital stock 
of $52,000, has been incorporated. The 
company plans to begin manufacture of 
corn meal immediately, and at a later 
date to install a flour blending plant. 
Officers of the company are: C. W. 
Knight, president; F. E. Taylor, vice 

president; R. H. Jarvis, secretary. 

Joun Leper. 








DEATH OF ELI NORMINGTON 

PrrrssurcH, Pa., March 12.—(Special 
Telegram)—Eli Normington, aged 52 
years, died recently of pneumonia, at 
his home in Allentown, Pa. He was 
travelling salesman for the Claro Mill- 
ing Co., Waseca, Minn. The widow and 
three children survive. 

C. C. Larus. 


NEW YORK BAKERS’ CLUB 
The New York Bakers’ Club will hold 
a quarterly meeting and luncheon on 
March 26. 


NEW YORK BAKERS TO MEET 
The annual convention of the New 
York Bakers’ Association will be held at 
Buffalo, May 27-28, with headquarters 
at Hotel Statler. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Mch. 10 Mch. 11 
Mch.8 Mch.1 1923 1922 


Minneapolis ...253,820 235,324 303,640 232,515 





St. Paul ....... 14,764 14,553 13,475 8,855 
Duluth-Superior 15,525 22,475 21,455 16,120 
Milwaukee ....6 ssece 3,500 9,600 ...... 

Totals ....... 284,109 275,852 348,170 257,490 


Outside mills*. .154,383 215,060 200,934 204,120 





Ag’gate sprg.438,492 490,912 549,104 461,610 


St. Louis ...... 35,600 36,600 31,000 28,600 
St. Louist ..... 44,800 48,600 43,000 29,000 
Buffalo ........ 130,698 126,496 ...... 128,600 
Rochester ..... 5,650 5,600 6,300 6,900 
Chicago ....... 35,000 35,000 25,000 30,000 


Kansas City....108,648 108,700 108,040 102,100 
Kansas Cityt...298,802 293,492 290,290 311,295 


Omaha ........ 23,756 22,250 19,440 19,490 
St. Joseph ..... 23,810 28,881 ...... .s.... 
are 19,037 21,434 27,260 41,760 
, i re SE,5CS SEGRE sccces coces. 
THPNED. sccctsec 32,200 34,800 28,500 26,300 
Toledof ....... 84,334 82,794 72,830 69,945 
eee” a Oar 
Nashville** ....115,123 109,675 100,360 97,230 
Portland, Oreg. 40,296 44,958 34,540 29,865 
Seattle ........ 33,480 26,404 36,851 30,275 
Tacoma ....... 30,826 32,163 19,954 32,720 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Mch. 10 Mch. 11 





Mch.8 Mch.1 1923 1922 
Minneapolis ...... 44 41 54 42 
Sy EE wtb beweexe 59 58 53 38 
Duluth-Superior .. 42 61 58 44 
Milwaukee ....... .. 30 60 oe 
Outside mills* ... 55 54 54 48 
Average spring.. 47 47 55 44 
ME <acaedsce 55 57 61 57 
i, MET cccwsese 52 56 56 37 
PED vo caccacece 8 76 ee 77 
Rochester ........ 30 34 37 
er 88 63 75 
Kansas City ...... 72 72 81 88 
Kansas Cityt ..... 59 57 56 65 
GURBRR cccnccccves 95 89 84 107 
Bt, SOROGR scseccec 50 50 oe “e 
SU “wes cntess<% 47 53 60 90 
WORE .nccocccce 55 55 ee 
SD s:0:g50 500% 04 72 76 59 55 
BeseSOE cccscenses 62 64 57 52 
Indianapolis ...... 52 39 os 35 
Nashville**® ....... 58 59 55 55 
Portland, Oregon... 64 72 60 52 
i eras 63 50 70 57 
SE. bscceeiess 54 56 35 57 
TOR: ov isteave 62 61 55 62 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





DEATH OF H. 8S, BARBER 

Harry Sidle Barber, son of the founder 
of the Barber Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
died Thursday night, March 6, after a 
brief illness. He was 47 years old. 

Mr. Barber was associated with the 
Barber _—t Co. as secretary, sales 
manager and later vice president from 
1909 until 1918, when he resigned to take 
up active duties with the American Red 
Cross during the World War. 

During the summer of 1920 he was 
hurt in an accident that seriously im- 

aired his health and since that time he 
as not been active in business. He 
spent several years in California, re- 
turning to Minneapolis in October last 
year and remaining here during the win- 
ter. 

Mr. Barber was a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota and a member 
of the Delta Kappa Epsilon fraternity. 
He is survived by three children, Susan, 
Harry S., Jr., and Stephen, his mother, 
Mrs. E. R. Barber, a sister, Mrs. Cath- 
erine B. Boynton, and a brother, E. R. 
Barber, Jr. 


NO CHANGE IN RATE DIFFERENTIALS 

New York, N. Y., March 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—F. H. Price, millers’ export 
agent, announces that Commissioner 
Plummer, of the United States Shipping 
Board, has stated definitely that the 
Shipping Board is about to adopt a new 
resolution which will except cotton and 
flour, as well as grain, from the provi- 
sions of section 28 of the merchant ma- 
rine act. This means that these com- 
modities will, in any case, continue to 
enjoy their present differential rates 
without disturbance. 

W. QuacKkENsBUsH. 
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WHEAT STOCKS REDUCED 


Government Report Shows 20 Million Bus 
Less Than Last Year on Farms— 
Stock of Corn Slightly Larger 
The government report of grain stocks 
remaining on farms March 1 indicates 
a total of 133,871,000 bus of wheat, or 
17 per cent of the total crop, still to 
leave the farms. ‘This compares with 
153,134,000 reported at the same time 
last year, and is the smallest figure since 

1919. 
The stock of corn left on the farms 
March 1 is estimated at 1,153,175,000 bus, 
or slightly larger than a year ago. The 
stock of oats also shows an increase, the 
total being 444,810,000 bus this year, 
compared with 421,511,000 a year ago. 
The stock of barley on farms March 1 
is estimated at 44,844,000 bus, compared 
with 43,592,000 last year. 

The amount of wheat held on March 
1 by interior mills and elevators is esti- 
mated by the Department of Agriculture 
at 90,396,000 bus, compared with 92,538,- 
000 on March 1, 1923. 


FARM AID LEGISLATION 


Senate Debates Indicate Considerable Oppo- 
sition to Pending Bills—Price 


™. Ab Ad a 














Wasuineton, D. C.—Debates in the 
Senate last week on the Norbeck-Burt- 
ness bill proposing government loans to 
farmers to purchase live stock as a 
means to diversification in single-crop 
regions, it is observed, showed that there 
is yet alive in Congress a very consid- 
erable opposition to permitting the gov- 
ernment to venture outside the constitu- 
tional channels of governing. It was also 
revealed that there is determined oppo- 
sition to the McNary-Haugen export cor- 
poration bill and that Senator Gooding, 
of Idaho, by his own admission, had 
abandoned his wheat price fixing bill 
after being successful in getting it 
placed on the calendar. 

The Norbeck-Burtness bill, it developed 
in the discussions, has numerous cham- 
pions, some of whom said they were for 
it because it was the most practical 
method of helping the farmer to get out 
of the one-crop rut. Others said they 
favored it because it went part of the 
way to give relief, though they asserted 
it did not go far enough. Some support 
for the bill, which was originally de- 
signed to help the spring wheat farmers 
of the Northwest, was picked up among 
southern senators through an amend- 
ment offered by Senator Harris, of 
Georgia, to appropriate $10,000,000 for 
the purchase of fertilizer by the govern- 
ment, to be sold to the farmers at cost. 

Another amendment, by Senator Har- 
rison, of Mississippi, inserted in com- 
mittee, appropriating $25,000,000° for di- 
versification in certain areas other than 
the Northwest, also made some friends 
for the measure. However, not all of 
the South was attracted to the bill by 
these amendments, for the strongest 
speech against the measure was by Sena- 
tor Nathan B. Dial, of South Carolina, 
who contended that it represented pa- 
ternalism to an extent before unheard of. 

He declared that the northwestern 
wheat growers had not suffered nearly 
so much as the cotton growers of the 
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reporting 53 per cent. 


respectively. 





THE WEEK IN MILLING 


Flour production for the week of March 2-8 ran about the same as 
The Buffalo mills showed the largest activity, 
reporting output at 80 per cent of capacity, a four-point gain over the 
The Kansas-Oklahoma-Nebraska hard winter wheat mills 
reported production amounting to 62 per cent of capacity, a one-point 
gain, while the spring wheat mills remained the same, at 47 per cent. The 
Ohio-Indiana-Michigan soft winter wheat mills showed a slight loss, report- 
ing their output as 62 per cent of capacity, against 64 per cent the week 
The mills of the St. Louis district showed a three-point loss, 
The activity of the Pacific Coast mills has materi- 
ally slackened during the past two or three weeks, Seattle, Portland and 
Tacoma reporting their output as 63, 64 and 54 per cent of capacity, 


Flour prices have shown a slight downward tendency, in sympathy 
with weaker wheat markets, spring wheat flours in particular averaging 
about 10c less per bbl than a week ago. Wheat millfeeds are down about 
50c per ton, and are at least $5 per ton lower than at this time a year ago. 
The market for both flour and feed is generally reported as slow. 

The outstanding feature of the week was, of course, the presidential 
proclamation advancing the duty on wheat from 30c to 42c per bu, and that 
on flour from 78c to $1.04 per 100 lbs, with the amazing reduction in the 
duty on wheat millfeeds from 15 per cent to 7% per cent ad valorem. 
That this opening of the gate to imports of Canadian feeds, and conse- 
quently of flour, is more than enough to offset the alleged protection for the 
farmer in the increased wheat tariff has already been demonstrated by 
the fact that’ the wheat market, instead of advancing, has declined about 
2c since the proclamation was issued, and this despite a somewhat bullish 
government report of farm stocks of wheat. 
terous McNary-Haugen bill has strengthened during the week, as its dan- 
gerous features have come to be more clearly and generally understood. 


Opposition to the prepos- 








South in the deflation which followed the 
war. The Northwest, like the South, he 
said, should work out its own salvation 
without calling on the government for 
aid. His view was regarded as interest- 
ing because it foretold something of the 
position to be taken by a number of 
senators on other agricultural relief bills 
now pending, particularly the McNary- 
Haugen export corporation bill and the 
Norris-Sinclair bill. 

“Where are you going to stop?” Sena- 
tor Dial inquired of his colleagues. “Had 
you better not stop now? I do not want 
to be a party to such unsound legislation. 
We, indeed, sympathize with the unfor- 
tunate, and we ought to do everything 
we can, legally and legitimately, to al- 
leviate their misfortune; but we never 
will get anywhere when we turn the 
United States Treasury into a charitable 
institution. I shudder for future gen- 
erations unless we adhere more closely 
to the Constitution and sound govern- 
mental principles, and attend to the 
things we are sent here to do. 

“The bill will put up the price of 
bread, as I said, on my people, who suf- 
fered just as greatly as the wheat grow- 
ers of the West, or more so. I have 
no intention of being unkind, but I have 
not the sympathy for the wheat grower 
that I have for the cotton grower, be- 
cause wheat is cultivated and harvested 
by machinery, whereas cotton is cultivat- 
ed to a very great extent by hand labor, 
as the southern senators Saar, ee 
Experimental laws are bad. I feel that 
this bill and the one to follow it (the 
MeNary-Haugen bill) are the robust off- 
spring of the baby bill (New Mexico re- 
lief bill) that was hatched last week.” 

Senator Wadsworth, of New York, 
who, besides being a senator, farms on 


a large scale, declared that the farm 
problem should be allowed to work out 
according to economic laws. 

“The acreage of winter wheat for this 
coming season,” he said, “is considerably 
below the average for last year, and 
just as surely as the senator and I are 
standing on this floor the price of wheat 
next autumn will be higher than it was 
last.” 

The McNary-Haugen bill, which has 
more pressure behind it than any other 
plan of agricultural relief, will not be 
taken up in the Senate for another week 
at least. Senators opposed to the Nor- 
beck-Burtness bill, several times during 
the debates criticized the McNary- 
Haugen export programme. Four mem- 
bers of the Senate -committee on agri- 
culture brought in a minority report, in 
which they said they were not opposed 
to the bill but thought that the more 
radical Norris-Sinclair bill should be sub- 
stituted. The senators signing the mi- 
nority report were Norris, Nebraska, 
Ladd, North Dakota, Johnson, Minneso- 
ta, and Capper, Kansas. This report in- 
dicated that a motion would be made on 
the floor of the Senate to substitute the 
Norris-Sinclair bill for the McNary- 
Haugen measure, which should afford a 
test of strength on the main farm relief 
measures. 

The worst thing that could have hap- 
pened to the McNary-Haugen bill, as 
observers see it, was the letter sent to a 
constituent by Sydney Anderson, presi- 
dent of the Wheat Council of the Unit- 
ed States, analyzing and criticizing the 
measure. The Anderson letter has at- 
tracted the widest attention, and there 
is a feeling that it has done vast harm to 
the export bill. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 
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BRITISH FLOUR MARKET 


Trade Quiet, with Forward Prices Above 
Buyers’ Ideas—Spot Sales Possible 
Only at Discount 


Lonpvon, Ene., March 12.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Flour trade remains exceedingly 
quiet, with forward prices above buyers’ 
ideas and spot sales possible only at a 
discount. 

Canadian mills offer top patents at 
around 37s@37s 9d ($5.55@5.65 per bbl), 
export patents 34s 9d ($5.20 per bbl), 
net, c.i.f. Australians are 33s, c.i.f., and 
home milled straight run nominally 38s 
6d, delivered, but selling at 35s for April- 


May delivery. 
C. F.'G. Rarxes. 








BREAD ACT IS DISCUSSED 


Proposed Federal Standard Weight Measure 
Forms Topic at Spring Meeting 
of Ohio Bakers 


Crxncinnati, Onto, March 11.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Discussion of the pro- 
posed federal bread act to establish 
standard weights, as outlined by Senator 
Charles Brand, of Ohio, who is sponsor- 
ing the bill, was the feature of today’s 
session of the Ohio Association of the 
Baking Industry’s spring meeting, held 
at the Grand Hotel, Cincinnati. Senator 
Brand explained in detail the benefits to 
be derived from the federal bread act, 
and answered numerous questions re- 
garding it. The association passed reso- 
lutions approving the bill as proposed, 
and also indorsed the present Ohio bread 
weight law. 

The convention wil! be concluded to- 
morrow, when Dr. H. E. Barnard, secre- 
tary American Bakers’ Association, will 
make an address on “The Baker and the 
Public.” 

This evening a banquet and entertain- 
ment are being held. 





A. S. Purves. 





EXCHANGE OPPOSES EXPORT BILL 


Ocpen, Uran, March 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Ogden Grain Exchange 
has sent the following message to Sena- 
tor Reed Smoot and other members of 
Utah’s delegation in Congress: 

“We desire to enter our protest against 
the McNary-Haugen bill. -It is unsound 
in theory. Its administration will in- 
volve heavy expense and a vast number 
of employees. It will greatly increase 
living costs in large cities, and it is class 
legislation.” The Ogden Chamber of 
Commerce has been asked by the Port- 
land, Oregon, Chamber of Commerce to 
support the measure, and now has a 
committee investigating to determine a 
basis for future action. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





ILLINOIS FLOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Cuicaoo, Int.—The board of inspectors 
of the House of Correction, Chicago, 
will open bids on March 26, for its re- 
quirements of hard wheat patent flour 
during the quarter beginning April 1, 
1924. All bidders must submit a 10-lb 
sample, to be received not later than 
March 25. Flour is to be inspected to 
sample by the Chicago Board of Trade 
flour inspector. 

S. O. Werner. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, March 11. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. 
St. Louis 


FLOUR— 
Ne I IE Sa secu secccdosecssenecs 
ee eee 
CE die naira sovececnvectdoene 
Hard winter short patent .................. 
SE TO CE ns os recs cceusgrctocee 
pe eee 


rere 
Ue I SN hao bbc cdc cccsccscncccs 
Soft winter first clear 





FEED— 


8 REL toh et ee 
Re SE WEE” a5 oo. ds a'ca's'v daa Oeee'cs's 
Cee WY ino us os 6 do cece ewheoseees 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) .. ? oeeeeveve 
eR GU. cviasindcescndain énnde $s eevee recess 


Family patent 
Gate. »o. ssreey $5.75@6.30 (49's) 
-@7.10 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl 


New York Baltimore Philade 


River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 


Iphia 


of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


Boston Columbus tNashville 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 

$6.00@ 6.50 $6.55@ 6.70 $....@.... $6.10@ 6.60 $6.75@ 7.25 $6.55@ 6.80 7.00@ 7.35 $7.70@ 7.85 $6.75@ 7.00 $7.00@ 7.50 
5.70@ 6.15 6.20@ 6.60 -@. 5.90@ 6.15 6.20@ 6.75 6.15@ 6.40 6.70@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.55 6.50@ 6.75 es ee 
4.50@ 5.05 4.40@ 4.70 oe ee 4.60@ 5.10 5.15@ 5.55 ee Pee 5.60@ 5.90 5.40@ 6.10 cose @Docee ee eee 
5.50@ 6.10 oe 5.90@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.00 5.90@ 6.50 6.35@ 6.60 6.60@ 6.85 6.00@ 7.15 6.50@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.50 
4.60@ 5.10 Oe 5.20@ 5.60 4.75@ 5.10 5.65@ 6.10 §.75@ 6.00 6.25@ 6.50 évveeneuss 6.20@ 6.50 eer, MPs 
4.30@ 4.50 TY 4.00@ 4.35 4.10@ 4.40 4.75@ 5.00 00s e@ oeve core cces @ oe @ecvee o@ wvvc 
5.20@ 5.50 SoA we -@. 5.40@ 5.90 eve. Leth 5.50@ 6.75 eee Seas 6.00@ 7.10 5.95@ 6.2 7.15@ 7.40 
4.65@ 4.90 oe oMeees Ft 4.75@ 5.00 4.85@ 5.50 *4.60@ 4.90 *5.00@ 5.60 5.50@ 6.00 5.70@ 5.95 5.50@ 5.75 
4.30@ 4.55 ye. Sere oe@ee 4.10@ 4.35 coco @oces cvce@e cece @oces 5.15@ 5.85 -@ 3.50@ 4.50 
3.90@ 4.20 3.75@ 3.85 oe coe DMecece 4.20@ 4.55 4.00@ 4.25 455@ 4.75 4.75@ 5.25 soosWeees wer) wre 
3.80@ 4.05 3.35@ 3.40 ae Pe ae ee 3.75@ 4.00 pxantn< xe wre Fe Ce SKM a Pe 
24.50@25.00 23.00@24.00 rer, Sere TUS rere oo@.- 31.00 @32.00 «+++@32.50 32.00@32.50 29.50 @30.50 re Oe 
26.50 @ 27.00 soveMedece 24.00@ 24.590 26.25 @27.00 re osve@eovee cons eeee +++» @33.50 cove@ecce wren tre 
26.50 @ 27.00 ose oP esce a re 26.50 @27.00 ~~ 32.50@33.00 32.50 @ 33.00 «++-@34.00 oe@eoses 28.00@30.00 
24.50 @ 25.50 23.00@24.00 25.00 @25.50 esce Dosee oo@ee 31.00 @32.00 32.50 @ 33.00 31.50 @32.00 29.00 @ 30.00 31.00 @33.00 
27.00 @ 28.00 28.00@29.00 «++ +@27.00 28.00@29.00 oT 33.00 @ 34.00 36.50 @ 37.00 35.50 @36.00 32.00 @ 33.00 Te ree 
31.50 @34.00 32.00 @34.50 cowe Joos a See 38.00 @ 40.00 40.00 @ 40.50 -++-@39,50 36.00 @ 37.00 Te) Yin 

Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
$4.40@5.10 (49’s) $4.60@5.10 (49's) cece ecse $6.70@ 7.20 $6.10@6.40 
5.60@5.75 5.30@5.50 7.00 @7.30 7.65 @ 7.75 6.90@7.20 
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OPPOSITION TO MCNARY-HAUGEN BILL 





Millers’ National Federation Secretary Asks Members to Use All Possible 
Influence for Defeat of Export Corporation Measure — 
Menace to Milling Industry Outlined 


A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, has issued a 
bulletin to members asking for prompt 
and united opposition to passage of the 
McNary-Haugen bill which proposes the 
establishment of an export corporation 
for the sale of surplus grain abroad. 
The bulletin follows: 

“There is under consideration by Con- 
gress a bill known as the McNary- 
Haugen bill, which proposes the creation 
of an export commission and an export 
corporation, which organizations would 
have sufficient authority to exercise ab- 
solute control over the grain crops of 
the country. 

“Individual initiative and business en- 
terprise have made our country prosper- 
ous; this bill would be an entering wedge 
for the nationalization of business gen- 
erally, and no one can prophesy where it 
would lead. 

“There is inclosed herewith a brief 
analysis of the bill, pointing out some 
of the features which in themselves 
should condemn it. Farmers would 
doubtless oppose it if they were aware 
of what its passage meant to them. If 
you need additional copies of inclosed 
statement for your farmer neighbors, 
your banker or others interested, we will 
be glad to send them to you. 

“The bill is under consideration now. 
It is important, therefore, that you wire 
(don’t write) your senators and repre- 
sentatives demanding that they oppose 
this bill. Also make it your business to 
see that your farmer friends and all 
others interested in the farmers’ welfare 
are made acquainted with the facts, and 
urge them to wire at once to their sena- 
tors and representatives to oppose the 
bill. 

“Don’t wait—do it now!” 

Secretary Husband’s analysis of the 
bill follows: 

“The so-called McNary-Haugen bill, 
now being considered by Congress, is 
intended to create a $200,000,000 export 
commission and an export corporation, 
the money to be taken from the United 
States Treasury. Through these organi- 
zations the bill aims to increase the price 
in this country of wheat and many ather 
commodities to a so-called ‘ratio’ price 
so that the price of wheat, etc., will be 
in the same relation to the price of ‘all 
commodities’ as was the case for the 10- 
year period from 1905 to 1914, inclusive. 
This bill proposes to accomplish this re- 
sult through the purchase in this country 
by the export corporation of the theo- 
retical exportable surplus at the ‘ratio’ 
price, which would be very much higher 
than the world’s level of prices, and the 
resale abroad of the exportable surplus 
at the world’s price level. This bill aims 
to maintain the price level in this coun- 
try above the world’s price level. 

“The losses incurred in the sale of the 
exportable surplus abroad and the cost 
of operating the commission and cor- 
poration are to be shared by the growers 
of wheat, etc., on a bushel or unit basis. 
The wheat grower, for instance, would 
be compelled to accept so-called ‘scrip’ 
in part payment for his wheat in such 
an amount per bushel as it is estimated 
will cover the loss on the sale abroad of 
the exportable surplus and the cost of 
operating the commission and the cor- 
poration. This increased cost over the 
present system of marketing will there- 
fore be borne by the farmer as well as 
the consumer.” 

Concerning the actual effects of “this 
highly dangerous bill” Secretary Hus- 
band says: “It is paternalism run wild. 
The measure is a deliberate attempt to 
defeat the law of supply and demand 
by forming a monopoly supposedly for 
the benefit of producers and which would 
be to the distinct detriment of the do- 
mestic consumer. ; 

“The tremendous expense of such an 
unwieldy organization alone is sufficient 
to defeat the purposes sought. Men of 
necessary ability to guide such a colossal 
organization could hardly be induced to 
assume the task in time of peace at the 
small salaries specified. Hence, inexperi- 


enced administrators would be at the 
helm, with the usual gross extravagance. 

“The producer, as well as the dealer, 
would logically be subjected to a license 
system. Individual advantage and su- 
perior business ability would be throt- 
tled. 

“This measures sets a precedent for 
the nationalization of all industry. 

“Millers and grain merchants would be 
unable to protect themselves by hedging 
their wheat, as there would be no longer 
any hedging market. Banks in that case 
would hesitate to loan money except to 
very wealthy firms. 

“Wheat growers, when selling their 
wheat, would be compelled to accept 
‘scrip’ as part payment. What applies 
to wheat applies also to corn, oats, wool, 
cotton, cattle, sheep, swine, and the man- 
ufactured products of cattle, sheep and 
swine. If farmers were made acquainted 
with this fact it is doubtful whether they 
would approve of the bill. Inform your 
farmer friends of these features, and 
urge them to wire their senators and rep- 
resentatives to oppose the bill. 

“The cost of living, under this law, 
would be greatly increased, and expenses 
of operation enormous. The price of 
living in’ big manufacturing centers 
would certainly be advanced, and manu- 
factured articles, such as farm imple- 
ments and other necessities, would be 
increased in price. 

“Wire your representatives and sena- 
tors at once, insisting that they oppose 
the passage of this bill. It is un-Ameri- 
can, as it means government operation of 
private industry.” 





AMERICAN FLOUR IN CHINA 


United States Trade Commissioner Says Out- 
look Is for Smaller Imports This 
Year Than in 1923 


American wheat and flour promise to 
be in smaller demand in China this year 
than in 1923, says John H. Nelson, as- 
sistant trade commissioner, Shanghai, in 
a report to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

“The 1923 conditions in the market for 
these two commodities, namely, China’s 
wheat crop failure simultaneously with 
a worldwide superabundance of wheat, 
are not likely to be repeated in succes- 
sive years,” says Mr. Nelson. “The nor- 
mal reaction will be greatly increased 
acreage for Chinese wheat, which will 
lessen materially the Chinese demand 





for a volume of foreign wheat or flour 
approaching that of the current season. 

“The superiority of Canadian and 
American wheat and flour over Chinese, 
such as higher flour yield from wheat, 
cleanliness, uniformity and lasting qual- 
ities always gives these a decided pref- 
erence in China and will undoubtedly 
afford these commodities a constantly 
widening market, but the fact should not 
be lost sight of that the annual normal 
increased consumption will be a far 
lesser volume than that of 1923 for some 
time to come.” 





ROYAL GRAIN COMMISSION 


Question of Bleached Wheat and Its Value 
to Millers Considered at Hear- 
ings in Winnipeg 


Wiwnirec, Man.—Sittings of the royal 
grain inquiry commission continued 
throughout last week, and the question of 
bleached wheat and its value to millers 
was given further attention. The infer- 
ence drawn from evidence previously 
submitted had been that Canadian mill- 
ers were using a considerable percentage 
of bleached wheat in the manufacture of 
their flour. The evidence of the millers 
themselves and others absolutely refuted 
this suggestion, and proved that the high- 
est amount of bleached wheat used ran 
to about 4 per cent. 

Dr. J. F. Birchard, Dominion Grain 
Research Laboratory, Winnipeg, con- 
tended that slightly bleached wheat 
should not be regarded as damaged, and 
that badly bleached wheat should be seg- 
regated and placed in a class with 
sprouted wheat, as both varieties pos- 
sessed special characteristics which, ha.:- 
dled judiciously, tended to improve the 
baking qualities of flour. Dr. Birchard 
was closely questioned by C. B. Watts, 
representing the Dominion Millers’ As- 
sociation. 

A. A. Ryley, of the Canada Bread Co., 
Winnipeg, said laboratory tests such as 
those upon which the former evidence 
had been based were all right as a guide, 
but that the final test of flour was in 
the large bakery. 

John W. Horn, assistant general man- 
ager of the Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., stated that his company had 
handled 15,366,000 bus wheat during the 
past 18 months, and that the proportion 
of wheat used was as follows: 73.9 No. 
1 northern, 14.7 No. 2, 9.2 No. 3, and 
the balance, or 2.2 per cent, of Nos. 4, 
5 and 6. Questioned as to the possibility 
of making a flour out of Nos. 4, 
5 and 6 northern, Mr. Horn said it 
would be possible to make a very decent 
flour, but that as a commercial possi- 
bility it would be suicide. 

R. R. Dobell, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., claimed it would be impossible to 











CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR OUTPUT 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat 


milling products, by months. The figures 


for December are revised to include re- 


ports received since the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These re- 
turns include only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more 


bbls of flour annually. 


The 1,067 mills reporting in January produced 84 per cent of the total wheat 


flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1921. 


The 1,094 mills report- 


ing in December produced almost 85 per cent of the flour reported in 1921. 
The wheat ground averaged 279.8 Ibs per bbl of flour in January, 278.7 lbs in 


December, 278.2 Ibs in November, 277.6 lbs 


Ibs in August, 275.8 Ibs in July, 275.6 lbs in June, and 274.6 lbs in May. 


in October, 276.4 lbs in September, 274.9 
The offal 


reported amounted to 17.8 lbs per bu of wheat in January, 18 lbs in December and 
November, 17.9 Ibs in October, 17.7 lbs in September, 17.5 lbs in August, 17.7 Ibs in 


July and June, and 17.5 Ibs in May. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 


-————Production——__—_, 


Daily Per ct. of 


Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
MAY ccccescce ,08 36,210,276 7,911,852 635,329,571 683,64 44.5 
TURE cocccvcce 1,080 30,942,592 6,735,493 549,483,608 661,396 39.2 

TAF ceccvcces 1,054 $5,871,115 7,805,106 633,324,409 650,248 48 
pee 1,068 44,178,688 9,641,745 772,774,477 653,047 54.7 
September .... 1,069 44,969,038 9,759,968 796,325,380 655,362 62.1 
October ...... 1,069 50,810,445 10,982,508 908,310,889 655,756 62.0 
November .... 1,081 43,606,260 9,402,980 783,668,754 665,858 68.8 
December .... 1,094 37,798,639 8,136,669 678,575,867 660,623 49.3 
January ..... 1,067 41,576,159 8,871,576 737,499,707 654,418 52.1 

STATEMENT FOR 1,002 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH 

Average Daily Per cent 

-—— Production———_, Average Ibs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
ground, bus bbls offal, lbs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 
July ..... 35,728,127 7,774,500 630,514,390 275.7 17.6 644,616 48.2 
August .. 43,809,467 9,555,983 766,439,997 276.1 17.5 644,726 54.9 
September 44,328,082 9,621,364 785,596,428 276.4 17.7 644,371 62.2 
October... 49,964,372 10,800,892 893,132,153 277.6 17.9 643,696 62.1 
November 42,538,693 9,177,791 764,083,956 278.1 18.0 645.624 69.2 
December 36,983,967 7,962,717 663,955,277 278.7 18.0 640,539 49.7 
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make flour that would be regarded as 
such by the householder out of this sea- 
son’s No. 4 wheat. 

Harry Cornish, superintendent of mills 
for the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., also gave expert evidence as to the 
value of bleached wheat for milling pur- 
poses, which indorsed the statements 
made by the other operative authorities. 
The sittings of the board are being con- 


tinued. 
G. Rock. 





NIAGARA FALLS MILLING COMPANY 
Burrato, N. Y., March 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Homestead Mfg. Co., of 
Niagara Falls, has been incorporated for 
$200,000, and will operate a flour mill, 
together with a grain and feed business. 
The directors are Fred P, Tower and 
F, C. Powell, of Youngstown, N. Y., Mil- 
ton B. Porter, of Ransomville, J. E. 
Spears, of Toronto, and Albert E. 
Holmes, of Ontario, Canada. Detailed 
plans of the company have not been re- 
vealed. 
P. D. Fannestocx. 





FLOUR RATE HEARING ENDS 


Southwestern Millers Introduce Comprehen- 
sive Exhibits to Show Discrimination 
to Central States 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A rate battle un- 
equaled for its dramatic intensity was 
fought between traffic experts of the 
two leading flour milling centers of the 
world, March 3-6, in Kansas City. The 
hearing was before John T. Money, In- 
terstate Commerce Commissioner, on the 
petition of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, alleging discriminatory rail- rates 
on flour to Central Freight Association 
territory in favor of the Northwest. 

Five Missouri River cities joined in 
the attempt to gain a rate parity with 
Minneapolis and Duluth. Traffic repre- 
sentatives of mills from Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Omaha, Atchison and Leav- 
enworth offered testimony under the 
guidance of E. H. Hogueland, commerce 
counsel, and C. V. Topping, secretary, 
Southwestern Millers’ League. Attor- 
neys and rate experts from Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Milwaukee and Chicago present- 
ed the case for the defense. The testi- 
mony of the respondents was in charge 
of C. T. Vandenover, secretary South- 
ern Minnesota Mills. 

The plaintiffs, including the South- 
western Millers’ League and the Kansas 
City Millers’ Club, offered comprehen- 
sive exhibits showing distances and rates 
between Missouri River points and many 
representative destinations in the terri- 
tory involved in the hearing. Compari- 
sons were made between these and like 
data compiled showing distances and 
rates from Minneapolis and Duluth to 
the same points. 

It was shown that in many cases 
where mileage was the same, or favored 
Kansas City, the northwestern mills had 
a rate advantage of several cents per 
100 lbs. Testimony presented by the 
plaintiffs tended to bring out that this 
alleged discrimination in rates offered a 
severe handicap to competition by south- 
western millers. Several millers testified 
that their principal competition in the 
central states came from mills in Min- 
nesota, and that the rate advantage held 
by the latter enabled them to take a 
large share of the trade. 

Evidence was also introduced, through 
A. M. Corp, rate expert of the Kansas 
utilities commission, that the “traffic 
density” of the Southwest was greater 
than that of the Northwest, and that if 
there was to be any discrimination it 
should be in favor of the Southwest. 

Mr. Corp compared at length the “ton 
mileage” of more than a dozen roads to 
prove his contention that “traffic density” 
was greater in the Southwest. 

The southwestern milling interests are 
asking a through overhead rate to all 
shipping points. Under the present tar- 
iffs, Missouri River points have what 
they regard as a fair rate as far as Chi- 
cago and St. Louis, but from there east- 
ward it is claimed that the schedule is 
highly discriminatory. | Northwestern 
millers enjoy the through overhead rate, 
which carries their products in all di- 
rections at the same rate basis. 

Respondents in the case were evident- 
ly not expecting the exhaustive prepara- 
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tion shown by the southwestern interests. 
They subjected each witness to a severe 
cross questioning, however, trying to 
show that southwestern millers sold large 
quantities of flour in Central Freight 
Association territory despite the alleged 
rate discrimination. They also attempt- 
ed to bring out that free switching in 
Kansas City more than made up for any 
rate advantage enjoyed by Minneapolis, 
where millers pay a switching charge on 
outbound shipments. 

The testimony of the respondents was 
based principally on two points. One 
was the free switching charges in Kan- 
sas City, which they were anxious to 
have written into the record. The other, 
their main contention, was that the low 
freight tariffs they now enjoy have been 
determined by the depression resulting 
from water competition on the Great 
Lakes, which, it was said, had forced 
rail rates to low levels. 

This defense received a hard jolt when 
the rebuttal arguments started on the 
last day of the hearing. C. V. Topping, 
secretary Southwestern Millers’ League, 
took the stand and qualified for testi- 
mony concerning the so-called water 
competition by stating that he had com- 
pleted a tour of Chicago and the princi- 
pal Lake Erie ports, assembling accu- 
rate data on the amount of grain and 
grain products tonnage received by wat- 
er from the Northwest. The purpose of 
such information, Mr. Topping said, was 
to inject it into this case, to offset just 
such an argument as the respondents 
had constructed. 

(Continued on page 1121.) 





BRITAIN IN WORLD TRADE 


Retiring President of Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce Reviews General State of 
Nation’s Trade—Plight of Agriculture 


Lonpon, Eno.—It is seldom realized 
to the full extent how diverse trades are 
dependent for their prosperity upon each 
other. This fact, however, was well il- 
lustrated in the valedictory address given 
by Sir William Clare Lees, president of 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
at the annual meeting of that institution 
on Feb. 11. 

After two years’ strenuous work Sir 
William is retiring from office. In ac- 
cordance with custom, his speech was 
devoted very largely to a survey of the 
general state of trade, although special 
reference was made to the cotton trade 
and the prospects for this year. He con- 
sidered that the general tendency of 
trade during 1923, with the exception of 
the cotton trade, had been favorable, 
and if only Europe had been allowed a 
normal course of convalescence, there 
would have been a much marked im- 
provement. 

Cotton piece goods had remained at 
the same level, both in volume and price, 
as in 1922, the.exports by volume being 
about 59 per cent of 1913, while the 
price—the main cause of anxiety and 
loss—had averaged 242 per cent of that 
of 1913, as against 246 per cent last 
year. During 1922 there was a consid- 
erable recovery in the export trade in 
cotton yarns, but this branch had fallen 
off heavily in volume, while the average 
price realized had risen about 10 per 
cent, and prices were still rising. 

The coal trade had maintained a 
steady improvement, and was a striking 
example of what a really courageous pol- 
icy could accomplish, for it had enabled 
owners to obtain increased prices and 
profits, but what was still more impor- 
tant, had in many cases led to an in- 
crease in wages. One of the most urgent 
problems to be faced by the rest of 
the industrial community, with a general 
revival of the trade of the country, 
would be the supply and the price of 
coal, and the speaker urged that, before 
that position arose, coal owners and mine 
workers should get together and agree to 
a scheme of permissive overtime in times 
of special pressure and demand. He 
considered that the rigidity of law regu- 
lated hours required such a safety valve, 
and no government would be likely to 
refuse such a joint application. 

The iron and steel trades had made 
progress, and the production of steel had 
increased over any pre-war year, al- 
though it must not be forgotten that the 
capacity for steel production was in- 
creased 50 per cent during the war. 
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THE FEED DUTY AND THE FARMER 


T HE announcement Saturday of the fifty per cent reduction in the 
import duty on wheat millfeeds came as a bewildering surprise. That 
the duty on wheat would be advanced was a foregone conclusion; it had 
never occurred to any one that the tariff on any product of wheat would 
not only not be increased, but would actually be lowered. The logic of 
such a proceeding is utterly incomprehensible; on the basis of all the 
evidence now available, the action can be interpreted only as a political 
bid for the farm vote. 

What the change amounts to is a gratuitous present to the Canadian 
millers of a dumping ground for their feed, so wide open that they can 
readily afford to mark down their export flour prices and still make money. 
Theoretically, the import duty on wheat flour has been advanced thirty- 
three and a third per cent, while that on wheat has increased forty per 
cent; practically, the tariff on wheat products is now only twenty-three 
per cent greater than it was before. On five bushels of wheat, the tariff 
has increased from $1.50 to $2.10, or forty per cent. On the products of 
that wheat the total import duty has been advanced from about $1.75 to 
$2.15, a combined increase of a little less than twenty-three per cent. 

Even on the basis of the present fifteen per cent ed valorem duty, 
Canada has found the United States a profitable dumping ground for its 
wheat millfeeds. In 1923 the United States imported, almost entirely from 
Canada, 126,085 tons of wheat feeds, and exported only 2,274 tons. Owing 
to the great bulk of millfeed, it cannot be advantageously shipped oversea, 
and thus the United States is Canada’s only large foreign market for its 
enormous potential wheat feed output. 

Will the lowering of the duty on feed really help the farmer? The 
wheat grower, and particularly the spring wheat grower, whom it is the 
special object of the government at present to aid, does not buy much 
millfeed, for the reason that he raises relatively little stock. On the other 
hand, he will certainly lose a part of his domestic market for wheat, 
because, while the new tariff may shut out duty-paid wheat imports, it opens 
the gate wide to imports of Canadian feed, and also, indirectly, to those of 
flour as well. In other words, the reduced tariff on wheat feeds lays a 
new tax on the wheat grower, for the benefit of the dairy farmer and hog 
raiser, and still more for that of the Canadian miller. 

In 1923 the United States imported from Canada over four million 
bushels of wheat in the form of millfeed, and it is safe to say that if it 
had not been for this export outlet for their feed, the Canadian millers 
could not possibly have made their flour prices low enough to dispose of 
268,000 barrels of their flour, equivalent to another million bushels of 
wheat, in the United States. With the new tariff, the imports of wheat 
millfeed will certainly be at least doubled, and will thereby make it pos- 
sible for the Canadian millers to reduce their flour prices to a point where 
the increase in the flour duty will not be an insurmountable barrier. In 
the very act of protecting the wheat farmer, the administration has dealt 
him a new and hard blow. 

The notion that, in tariff legislation, wheat and its products can be 
dealt with separately, or that the duty on feed can be manipulated without 
relation to the duty on flour, is utterly fallacious. If the Canadian millers 
had framed the new schedule expressly for their own benefit, they could 
hardly have done so more effectively. An enlarged market for their by- 
products gives them a still stronger hold on the entire export flour trade, 
and this is bound to be reflected back directly in further limitation of the 
market for the United States wheat grower. 

The farmer who raises wheat should immediately be shown the inevi- 
table effect which the new duties will have on him, and he, together with 
all who are interested in his welfare, should at once and strongly appeal 
to the President for a further investigation by the Tariff Commission of 
the question of relative millfeed values, with a view to the prompt restora- 
tion, by presidential proclamation, of the fifteen per cent ad valorem duty 
on the byproducts of flour milling. On behalf of the millers, it is the 
manifest duty of the Millers’ National Federation to use its utmost efforts 
to bring about such reconsideration. If this is not done, the wheat farmer 
will have a new and thoroughly justifiable grievance, the seriousness of 
which he will undoubtedly have had ample time to realize before next 
November. 








In dealing with the question as to 
what is impeding trade recovery, he 
said he personally attributed it mainly 
to the disparity in the price realized by 
foodstuffs and many raw materials, com- 
pared with the prices charged for the 
manufactures. The world’s productivity 
in cereals was now approximately the 
same as from 1909 to 1913, yet trade 
was not restored, nor had unemployment 
disappeared, and this was because the 
minimum price of cereals had not 
reached anything like the level they 
should have reached in relation to gold 
values. 

Agricultural workers all over the 
world were poorer, although working as 
hard as ever they had done and, conse- 
quently, they had lost a large part of 
their former purchasing power. How 


could the same volume of wheat at only 
27.8 per cent above the 1913 price pay 
for the volume of cotton piece goods at 
141.7 per cent higher price, or yarn at 
103 per cent more, or machinery at 110.8 
per cent more? 

The lesson of all this was that the 
war was still having to be paid for by 
everybody in the world. He did not be- 
lieve for one moment that agricultural 
values would overtake manufacturing 
costs. A new permanent relativity was 
being established between the two, and 
this was one reason why it was so im- 
portant to this country that the markets 
of Europe should be opened, so that they 
might take their full share of the in- 
creased quantities which must be pro- 
duced before the new equilibrium is 
established. 
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Another lesson was for ourselves, and 
it was that producers must do all they 
could to help, by pulling their full 
weight, by introducing every possible 
economy, by cheapening every possible 
process, by securing every possible low- 
ering of taxation and every possible in- 
crease of production per unit, either hu- 
man or mechanical. 

After discussing the trade situation 
in America he expressed hopes of re- 
covery of trade in and with India, inci- 
dentally remarking that conditions there 
showed that the cotton trade of the 
whole world, and not Lancashire alone, 
is unbalanced, owing to high prices. 

Sir William declared that Britain had 
not lost her relative position in the 
world trade, but was doing a larger 
share than ever of what trade there 
was. It was industrial recovery that was 
needed, an abandonment of the destruc- 
tive tactics of 1923 industrially, both on 
the part of Germany and France; but 
1924 was opening with renewed hopes. 
Cereal crops were likely to be good, and 
food grain relatively cheap; engineer- 
ing, particularly on the railway and con- 
structional side, was likely to be much 
better than in 1923. He could not 
prophesy as to the cotton trade, but he 
believed the customers of Lancashire 
could afford to pay an increase on last 
year’s prices and still take the same 
yardage as in 1922 and 1923. While that 
would not mean full-time employment 
for Lancashire, it would mean that things 
would be no worse than before from an 
unemployment point of view. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





DEFERRED SHIPMENT PRICE 


Large Southwestern Company Inaugurates 
Practice of Adding 25c for Deferred Ship- 
ment—Deducted if Ordered Out Earlier 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—An important mill- 
ing company in the Southwest recently 
adopted a new custom in connection with 
quoting prices on flour for more than 
30-day shipment. 

It will not, under the new rule, quote 
prices for 60- or 90-day shipment, but 
will make prices only for shipment with- 
in 30 days or for shipment before July 
1. Its 30-day shipment price is the 
basis; for shipment beyond 30 days, the 
buyer must pay 25c per bbl higher price, 
but in the event that he orders his pur- 
chase out before May 1, this 25c per 
bbl is credited to him on his invoice. 

The milling company which has adopt- 
ed the practice says it disposes of all 
question of a carrying charge or other 
penalty against the buyer for not sup- 
plying shipping directions. On the con- 
trary it gives him a direct incentive for 
taking out his purchase earlier by a 
reduction of 25c per bbl in the price of 
the flour. 





R. E, Srerxina. 





INDIANA FEED CONFERENCE 


Cuicaco, I1u.—A committee represent- 
ing millers, manufacturers of other 
feeds, feed distributors and buyers met 
at Purdue University, La Fayette, Ind., 
on March 4, to confer with the feed 
control officials in regard to the present 
method of collecting state inspection tax 
on feeds. 

The committee met a most cordial re- 
ception from Professor G. I. Christie, 
director of the Experiment Station, and 
Dr. E. G. Proulx, state chemist. L. F. 
Brown acted as spokesman for the com- 
mittee, and pointed out to Professor 
Christie and to Dr. Proulx the difficulties 
encountered by feed manufacturers and 
distributors in operating under the 
present system. The discussion was in- 
formal throughout, and at its conclusion 
Professor Christie stated that the argu- 
ments submitted by the committee would 
be given very careful consideration. 

Those on the committee were: Carl 
W. Sims, Sims Milling Co., Frankfort, 
Ind; A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ 
National Federation, Chicago; L. F. 
Brown, secretary American Feed Manu- 
facturers’. Association, Chicago; F. E. 
Caldwell, Blatchford Calf Meal Co., 
Waukegan, Ill; D. W. McMillen, The 
MeMillen Co., Fort Wayne, Ind; L. F. 
Shuttleworth, Indiana Farm Bureau 
Purchasing Agency, Indianapolis, Ind. 

S. O. Werner. 
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WHEAT AND FLOUR TARIFFS RAISED 





President Coolidge Uses Report of Tariff Commission on Comparative Costs 
in the United States and Canada as Basis for Increases 
—Duty on Millfeeds Reduced 


Wasninoton, D. C.— With the report of 
the Tariff Commission on its investigation 
of comparative costs of producing wheat 
in the United States and Canada as the 
basis for his action, President Coolidge 
on March 7 issued a proclamation order- 
ing into effect an increase in the import 
duty on wheat from the present rate of 
30 per bu to 42c, and on flour and other 
like products an advance from the pres- 
ent rate of 78c per 100 lbs to $1.04. The 
duty on millfeeds was decreased from 
15 per cent ad valorem to 7% per cent. 

Accompanying the proclamation, the 
White House gave out a statement which 
said that on the basis of the record 
of the Tariff Commission’s investigation, 
the President finds: 

1.—That the principal competing coun- 
try in the case of wheat, wheat flour 
and millfeeds is the Dominion of Canada. 

2.—That in the case of wheat the dif- 
ference in costs of production between 
the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada is 42c per bu of 60 lbs. 

$.—That in the case of flour, the dif- 
ference in costs of production between 
the United States and Dominion of Can- 
ada is $1.04 per 100 lbs. This consists 
of two elements, the one an amount de- 
signed to compensate the millers for the 
duty which they must pay on wheat im- 
ported into the United States and the 
other to cover the difference in conver- 
sion costs in the two countries. 

4.—The difference in costs of produc- 
tion of millfeed between the United 
States and Dominion of Canada is $0,003 
per 100 lbs. 

“The President, therefore, in the proc- 
lamation issued today,” the White House 
statement continued, “has ascertained 
and determined the rates of duty neces- 
sary to equalize the difference in costs 
of production thus ascertained between 
the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada in the case of wheat and wheat 
products, and therefore proclaims as 
the new rates of duty 42c per bu of 60 
Ibs on wheat (an increase over the pres- 
ent rate by 12c per bu), $1.04 per 100 
Ibs on wheat flour, semolina, crushed or 
cracked wheat, and similar wheat prod- 
ucts (an increase over the present rate 
by 26c per 100 lbs), and a duty of 7% 
per cent (the maximum decrease per- 
mitted under the law), on bran, shorts, 
and byproduct feeds obtained in milling 
wheat (a decrease of the present rate 
of 7% per cent).” 

In making the investigation field re- 
ports and records were obtained from a 
total of 79 regions in the United States 
and Canada, and three weeks were de- 
voted to going over the office records of 
mills in the United States and Canada, 
the millers lending every possible assist- 
ance to the government experts. 


SURPRISE OVER MILLFEED RATE 


There may be some surprise at the 
President’s action in reducing to the 
limit of the law the tariff on millfeeds. 
It was not entirely unexpected that the 
duty on feeds might be left at the 
present rate, because the commission did 
not appear to be quite satisfied with its 
studies of that question. The millers ad- 
mitted that they were unable to give the 
commission any very definite information 
on this phase of their industry. It was 
shown, however, in a report on two years’ 
business of one specific mill that while 
millfeeds constituted about one quarter 
of the output of this establishment, the 
receipts derived therefrom were but 
about one eighth of the total income. 

The investigation, which was ordered 
on Nov. 14, 1923, was made upon the 
application of Representative Sydney 
Anderson, of Minnesota, president of the 
Wheat Council of the United States. 
Mr. Anderson urged that American 
wheat producers should have the full 
benefits of the elastic tariff provision 
which would have permitted an increase 
in the duty from 30c to 45c. 

The representatives of the miNers ap- 

ring: at the hearings held here in 
ebruary pointed out to the commission 
that their only interest in the matter was 
to see that in event the wheat duty was 


increased the tariff on flour was given 
a proportionate advance. They told the 
commission in a convincing manner that 
if the tariff on wheat were to be in- 
creased to the maximum, an added lic 
bu, and the present duty on flour were 
to remain, Canadian millers would be 
able to undersell American grown wheat 
flour, bulk basis, New York, by 7c 
per 100 lbs. The—increased tariff on 
flour also applied to semolina, crushed or 
cracked wheat and “similar wheat prod- 
ucts not specially provided for.” 


THE PRESIDENTS PROCLAMATION 


This was the first proclamation issued 
by a President under the flexible tariff 
provision, and there was some curiosity 
as to its form, The proclamation read: 

Whereas, In and by section 315 (a) 
of Title III of the act of Congress ap- 
proved Sept. 21, 1922, entitled “An act 
to provide revenue, to regulate commerce 
with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for 
other purposes,” it is among other things 
provided that whenever the President, 
upon investigation of the differences in 
costs of production of articles wholly or 
in part the growth or product of the 
United States and of like or similar arti- 
cles wholly or in part the growth or 
product of competing foreign countries, 
Shall find it thereby shown that the 
duties fixed in this act do not equalize 
the said differences in costs of produc- 
tion in the United States and the princi- 
pal competing country he shall, by such 
investigation, ascertain said differences 
and determine and proclaim the changes 
in classifications or increases or de- 
creases in rates of duty provided in said 
act shown by said ascertained differences 
in such costs of production necessary to 
equalize the same; 

(Continued on page 1121.) 





NEW TARIFF SATISFIES CANADA 
Toronto, Ont., March 11.—(Special 
Telegram) — Canadian millers regard 
new United States duties on wheat and 
its products with satisfaction. The 
former duties were sufficiently prohibi- 
tive in all ordinary circumstances, and 
the new ones cannot make matters worse. 
The reduction in millfeed is a favorable 
feature. 
A. H. Battey. 


INTEREST IN THE ORIENT 


Secretary of Southwestern Millers’ League 
Compiles List of Companies Distribut- 
ing Flour in Far East 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—C. V. Topping, 
secretary Southwestern Millers’ League, 
Kansas City, has recently compiled a list 
of companies distributing flour in the 
Orient, with their financial ratings. He 
has already had requests for this list 
from 12 millers in the Southwest, all of 
whom intend to experiment in the ori- 
ental field. 

The mills are following the plan sug- 
gested by Mr. Topping of forwarding 
samples to these firms, with the idea of 
finding the adaptability of hard winter 
wheat flour to the requirements of the 
Far East. 

If it is found that a substantial field 
actually exists for southwestern flour in 
China, steps will be taken at once to 
investigate methods of distribution and 
the price competition it would be neces- 
sary to meet. When this is ascertained, 
millers plan to petition railroads for 
rates to the Pacific Coast on export 
shipments of flour, sufficiently low to al- 


low sales. 
R. E. Sreruine. 


APPLIES FOR RECEIVERSHIP 

Torxepvo, On1o.—According to a Pontiac 
daily paper, dissolution of the business 
of the Sheill Baking Co., Pontiac, Mich., 
has been asked in civil proceedings in 
circuit court by James F. and Mrs. Jen- 
nie Miller, William Miller, John Alexan- 
der, Willis Keasey and Ralph E. Routier, 
stockholders, in action a t the Sheill 
Baking Co. and Albert H. Kay, its man- 











ager, and the Pontiac Commercial & 
Savings Bank. This company was in- 
corporated Aug. 9, 1921. The plaintiffs 
declare that they are dissatisfied with the 
manner in which the business is run, 
and would like a receiver appointed to 
wind up its affairs. 

Following on the heels of this suit 
started in the circuit court Feb. 28 by 
the stockholders, Albert H. Kay, man- 
ager of the company, defendant, filed a 
suit for $50,000 libel on the law side of 
the court, naming as defendants the 
plaintiffs in the previous action. This 
suit was brought up by summons, and 
the declaration was to be filed later. 

W. H. Wicern. 





STORAGE IN TRANSIT PLAN 


Railway Company Makes Arrang t for 
Facilitating Movement of Flour Through 
the Port of Baltimore 


Bartimore, Mp.—The following im- 
portant announcement has been made 
by the traffic bureau of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce, under date of 
March 4: “As a result of recent negotia- 
tions between G. Stewart Henderson, 
traffic manager of the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co., an arrangement is 
being put into effect today, March 4, by 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad which, it 
is believed, will be highly attractive to 
the movement of export flour through 
the port of Baltimore. 

“The arrangement contemplates a 
storage in transit arrangement whereby 
export flour may be concentrated at 
Baltimore in large volume for subse- 
quent exportation and moved to the port 
of Baltimore at the current export rates 
and stored on the marine terminals of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at Locust 
Point, where it will be available for di- 
rect exportation from Baltimore or can be 
reforwarded any time within 12 months 
to Philadelphia or New York in event 
necessary ocean transportation cannot 
be secured from this port. 

“When so forwarded to a more north- 
ern port the through rate in effect at 
the time of the shipment from the in- 
terior point to the ultimate port of ex- 
portation will be protected just the same 
as if the shipment had originally moved 
to the more northern port. For such 
privilege a nominal transit charge of %c 
per 100 lbs on shipments originating 
west of Pittsburgh, and 1%c per 100 
Ibs on shipments originating east of 
Pittsburgh, plus the cost of unloading 
and reloading the car, is made. 

“Notwithstanding the fact of Balti- 
more’s differential freight rate under 
New York, the large shippers of flour in 
the interior have in the past hesitated 
to concentrate export lots of flour at 
this port for fear of inability to secure 
the necessary ocean space in event a 
demand for the flour should come from 
such ports as are not served by regular 
steamship service from this port, in 
which event the local rate from Balti- 
more to New York, for instance, in addi- 
tion to the rate paid to Baltimore, would 
be prohibitive. 

“While it is believed that steamer serv- 
ice from Baltimore to foreign ports will 
be able to take care of a large propor- 
tion of such flour as may be so concen- 
trated at this port, the existence of this 
arrangement, whereby the shipper can 
get his flour out through another port 
if necessary, removes any uncertainty 
that would otherwise deter him from 
concentrating at this port. A similar 
arrangement was established over a year 
ago at Philadelphia, and since that time 
several efforts have been made to secure 
some arrangement at Baltimore that 
would compete with the Philadelphia ar- 
rangement. One of these was a private 
company which was negotiating for suit- 
able warehouse facilities with promised 
transit concessions from the Baltimore 








railroads. 
“The arrangement which now goes in- 
to effect is the result of very careful 


study of the Philadelphia arrangement 
and other transit arrangements throu 
out the country made by the traffic bu- 
reau of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce, and which the Baltimore & Ohio 
readily made effective in their usual 
ress to advance the interests of 
the port of Baltimore.” 
Cuarues H. Donsey. 





March 12, 1924 


MILLERS FIGHT FARM BILL 


Washington Correspondent of Kansas City 
Star Says Flood of Opposition May 
Result in Modification 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The ame 
correspondent of the Kansas City Star, 
in a story to that paper last week, said 
that numerous telegrams had been re- 
ceived by the Kansas delegation in Con- 
gress from millers, expressing bitter op- 
position to the McNary-Haugen Dill. 
Their protests were based on the con- 
tention that the bill would disrupt the 
grain business and injure the millers, 
with no benefit to farmers. 

After these protests had come in, the 
correspondent wrote, members of the 
Senate agricultural committee said 
amendments designed to remove some of 
the objections of the millers would be 
offered. It is proposed to let millers pay 
for grain in part in scrip, as the gov- 
ernment export corporation would. Also, 
an effort is being made to work out some 
form of export bounty on flour to re- 
lieve the impossible situation in which the 
export flour trade would be left if the 
bill were passed. 

It is not believed, however, the changes 
suggested will remove the objection be- 
ing raised. 

Harvey E. Yants. 





SOFT WHEAT MILLS CONSOLIDATE 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The consolidation of 
the Koenigsmark Mill Co., Waterloo, IIL, 
and the Schoening-Koenigsmark Milling 
Co., Valmeyer, Ill., into one organiza- 
tion, known as the Monroe Milling Co., 
with main offices at Waterloo, makes the 
new company, with its daily capacity of 
1,000 bbls of flour, one of the largest in 
southern Illinois. The firms in this con- 
solidation are both old and well-estab- 
lished milling companies. 

The Koenigsmark Mill Co, was first 
established at Columbia, Ill, 50 years 
ago, by Thomas Koenigsmark, who ar- 
rived in this country as a boy and later 





CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The Department of Commerce 
reports imports. of Canadian 
wheat at the principal northern 
border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 

-— Week ending——, 
March 1 Feb. 23 March 1, 1924 
140,366 167,015 8,438,780 

Imports into bonded mills for 
grinding into flour for export, 
bushels: 

-— Week ending—, 


March 1 Feb. 23 
402,200 378,409 


July 1, 1923, to 


July 1, 1923, to 
March 1, 1924 
9,985,852 











succeeded in establishing a very success- 
ful milling company. The Schoening- 
Koenigsmark Milling Co. was organized 
with the purchase of the Brickley mill 
at Prairie du Rocher, IIl., in 1906. With 
the death of E. F. Schoening, of Colum- 
bia, Ill., and the settlement of his estate, 
the Schoening interests have been taken 
over by the Monroe Milling Co. 

All officers of the Monroe Milling Co. 
have been identified with the millin 
business for a number of years. A. J. 
Koenigsmark, president, has been asso- 
ciated with the Koenigsmark Mill Co. 
since his youth. Killian Coerver, vice 
president, first became connected with 
the Koenigsmark Mill Co. in 1890, and 
upon the organization of the Schoening- 
Koenigsmark Milling Co., in 1906, he was 
made secretary, treasurer and general 
manager of that firm. 

Jacob J. Koenigsmark, vice president, 
C. H. Koenigsmark, vice president, H. 
E. Hauptfleisch, secretary, M. A. Koe- 
nigsmark, treasurer, and John Koenigs- 
mark, director, have all established them- 
selves as successful milling executives 
through their former associations with 
the two companies included in the con- 
solidation. W. G. N, JR. 





STRIKE CLAUSE ELIMINATED 

New Yorx, N. Y.—As a result of the 
settlement of the dock laborers’ strike in 
the United Kin the conference 
lines have agreed to eliminate the latest 
strike clause from ocean bills of lading, 
this to take effect immediately. 

W. Quackensusx. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

The break in the wheat market the 
past few days resulted in freer inquiry 
from jobbers and bakers, and some 
spring wheat mills report fair sales. 
These buyers have had their ideas set at 
certain levels for some weeks, and as 
prices reached this point several of them 
covered their near-by requirements, with 
a few booking ahead as much as 90 days. 
All mills, however, did not share in this 
business, as many describe conditions as 
very quiet. The trade, as a whole, they 
say, has no confidence in prices, and is 
not disposed to contract for more than 
is absolutely required. Buying is in the 
main of a hand-to-mouth character, with 
bulk of the business consisting of sales 
to established trade on _ well-known 
brands. 

The month of February, on the whole, 
was a fair one for most mills, and sales 
aggregated better than during the same 
month in previous years, but so far this 
month business has been disappointing. 
A larger volume no doubt could have 
been sold, but a majority of spring wheat 
mills are holding prices firm, and are not 
inclined to accept business that does not 
show a profit. Mills also have noticed 
the sharp competition by southwestern 
mills, especially in the larger markets. 
It is understood that last month, Kansas 
mills sold large quantities of flour in 
the larger cities at prices considerably 
below spring wheat levels, many bakers 
feeling that they could not afford to 
pass up these attractive offerings. 

Over-sea inquiry has been very light 
the past week, and only scattered sales 
of patents to Cuba are reported. In- 
quiries are being received from the Con- 
tinent and Great Britain on clears and 
low grades, but as bids have been very 
low, sales have been limited. 

Most mills have a fair amount of or- 
ders on their books, and few complaints 
as to lack of directions are heard. The 
trade is now ordering out flour against 
old contracts quite freely. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Marchil Yearago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
CORIOT. cvcccsccecoce $6.55@7.00 $6.60@7.30 
Standard patent ...... 6.20@6.60 6.50@6.75 
Second patent ........ 6.00@6.20 6.30@6.50 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.40@4.70 56.15@5.25 


*Second clear, jute.... 
*140-lb jutes, 


3.20@3.40 3.70@4.10 


DURUM 

Minneapolis mills report very little ac- 
tivity in semolinas. e trade is pretty 
well booked up, and as it feels that 
present prices are much too high, is con- 
fining its purchases to absolute needs. 
Shipping instructions are coming in at 
a good rate, and mills are maintaining 
a fair capacity. Export business is very 
quiet. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 3%@3%c 
Ib, bulk, No. 3 semolina 34% @3%c, fancy 
durum patent 34%@3%c, and durum 
clears $3.45@3.50 bbl, jute, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

In the week ending March 8, seven 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 47,- 
953 bbls durum products, compared with 
44,711 the previous week. 


MILLFEED 
There has been little change in the 
feed situation. City mills are holdin 
in nominally at unchanged levels, an 
ave little to offer, most of them bein 
well sold ahead. They also are behin 
on deliveries, and jobbers are pressing 
for deliveries of bran and shorts. Mills 
report that the mixed car business is 
holding up, that sales of split cars to 
near-by iry states have been very 
good, and as stocks in this territory are 
to be light, no immediate let- 
up is looked for. Little interest in 


straight cars is being displayed, Car 
lot buyers have been out of the market, 
and jobbers report very little activity, 
with the exception of scattered sales of 
bran. Country mills are offering feed 
quite freely, but there seems to be no 
heavy supply, and many feel that if there 
was a revival of interest there would 
be a reaction in prices. 

Mills are quoting bran and standard 
middlings at $23@24 ton, flour middlings 
$28@29, red dog $32@34.50, wheat 
mixed feed $27@29, and rye middlings 
$21@22, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


March 11 Year ago 
BOR oc ccccssscces Ba cove @22.50 $28.00@28.50 
Stand. middlings.. .....@22.00 28.00@28.50 
Flour middlings... 24.50@28.00 30.00@31.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 30.00@34.00 33.00@34.50 


FLOUR CHARGE HEARING 


A hearing will be held in Minneapolis 
on April 2 before Examiner T, E. Gault 
on the proposal of the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific railways to charge 
7c ton for handling flour and grain 
products on the Duluth docks. The rail- 
roads sought to put the charge in effect 
on March 10, but the tariff was sus- 
pended until July 1, on protest of the 
Minneapolis Traffic Association. The 
roads had issued the increased tariffs, 
that the charge of 75c ton would be 
added to rail freight costs to pay for 
delivery to boat lines, otherwise han- 
dling out of the cars, onto docks, and 
from the docks to the steamers. 

The four railways serving Duluth, the 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific, Soo 
Line and the Omaha, have previously 
published similar charges on wheat, when 
milled in transit at Minneapolis and 
southern Minnesota mills, when the prod- 
ucts are destined via Duluth for reship- 
ment into trunk line territory. Those 
tariffs were suspended by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and opposed by 
milling interests of Minneapolis and 
southern Minnesota. This case has been 
heard by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and is now before it for final 
decision. 


GRAIN RATE CUT IN EFFECT 


Rates took effect March 10 reducing 
practically all those on grain from 
origin points in South Dakota, as a re- 
sult of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission decision in docket No. 13,000. 
The rates under consideration in this 
case included those on all kinds of grain 
from points in South Dakota to Duluth, 
Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Chicago, Peoria, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha and 
Sioux City. 

Substantial reductions were ordered by 
the Commission, ranging from %c to as 
high as 6c per 100 lbs. 


W. P. TRICKETT OPENS OFFICE 
W. P. Trickett, for 14 years managing 
director of the Minneapolis Traffic As- 
sociation, has opened offices at 1033-35 
Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, 
as a traffic and industrial counselor. He 
will handle traffic, industrial, grain, mill- 
ing and warehouse projects, and prob- 
lems for firms throughout the Northwest. 
Mr. Trickett is well known in traffic 
circles, having served with the Minne- 
apolis Traffic Association from 1909 to 
1923, and previous to that period was 
commissioner of the Kansas City Trans- 
portation Bureau. He was also recently 
connected with the McDougall Terminal 
Warehouse Co., Duluth. 


DEATH OF MRS. WELLS 


Mrs. Mary Drew Wells, wife of F. B. 
Wells, vice president of F. H. Peavey & 
Co., Minneapolis, died on March 7 at 
the Plaza Hotel, New York, after a 
severe illness. Her husband and her 


sister, Mrs. F. T. Heffelfinger, were with 
Mrs. Wells at the time of her death, 

Mrs. Wells had been a resident of 
Minneapolis since 1884, and was the 
daughter of Frank H. Peavey, founder 
of the Peavey system of elevators. She 
was interested in many charities of the 
city, was a director of the Home for 
Children and Aged Women, and had 
been a member of the Woman’s Club for 
many years. Mr. and Mrs. Wells were 
married Sept. 19, 1898, and besides the 
husband, Mrs. Wells is survived by four 
children. 

Funeral services were held March 11 
from the residence, 2119 Park Avenue, 
Minneapolis, and private service at Lake- 
wood Chapel. Honorary pallbearers 
were Walter W. Heffelfinger, James 
Ford Bell, John Crosby, Franklin M. 
Crosby, Charles Pillsbury and W. Scott 
Woodworth. 


NOTES 


The Opsal-Fleming Co., millfeed job- 
ber, Minneapolis, is now located at 915-17 
Chamber of Commerce. 

C. C. Blodgett, of the King Midas 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, is on a week’s 
trip to markets in the central states. 

R.. R. Bond, of the H. H. King Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, has returned 
from a six weeks’ trip through eastern 
markets. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on March II, as follows: 
sight, $4.28%4 ; three-day, $4.2814; 60-day, 
$4.25%. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 37.12. 

W. M. Hommerding, of the B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, who spent last 
week in Minneapolis picking up lots 
of choice milling wheat for his mill, has 
returned home. 

Harold R. Ward, assistant sales man- 
ager Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, left March 6 on a combined busi- 
ness and pleasure trip to Florida and 
other southern points. 

H. R. Strauss, of The Bertley Co., 
and F. L. Martin, of the Hays Grain & 
Commission Co., millfeed distributors, 
Chicago, were in Minneapolis during the 
week, calling on the trade. 

The Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, is now grinding rye in its mill 
at Cannon Falls, Minn., having remod- 
eled its B mill for this purpose. This 
unit has a capacity of about 350 bbls. 

C. R. Heaney, manager the Christian 
Mills, Minneapolis, has returned from a 
six weeks’ eastern trip. He was accom- 
panied from Chicago by C. C. Clarkson, 
his representative there, who spent a 
few days in this city. 

The Minnesota State Board of Control, 
St. Paul, has issued proposals for va- 
rious amounts of graham, rye and whole 
wheat flours and corn meal for the dif- 
ferent state institutions. Bids will be 
opened March 20, 1924. 

Roy Geer, Iowa representative Com- 
mander Mill Co., visited the main office 
at Minneapolis several days last week. 
Mr. Geer was receiving congratulations 


from his friends here, a 7144-lb boy hav- - 


ing arrived at the family home at 
Nashua, Iowa, on March 8. 

A. C. Fetterolf, general freight traffic 
manager International Mercantile Marine 
Co., New York, has been in Minneapolis 
several days visiting his daughter, Mrs. 
R. Hopwood. Mr. Fetterolf left New 
York Jan. 24 on a trip via the Panama 
Canal to the Pacific Coast, and was re- 
turning to New York. 

The Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has made arrangements with Sal- 
vatore Ceraulo, New Haven, Conn.,. to 
handle its account on a brokerage basis 
in western Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut. Similar connection was made with 
Fred J. Lacy, Terre Haute, Ind., to 
cover the state of Indiana. 


C. J. Marboe has resigned as vice pres- 
ident and manager of the Hormel Mill- 
ing Co., Austin, Minn., and after a short 
rest will engage in another line of busi- 
ness. He has been connected with the 
Hormel Milling Co. for several years, 
and previous to that time was assistant 
manager of the Listman Mills, La Crosse, 
Wis. 

Howard W. Files, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., has returned from a 
week’s trip to central states markets. 
D. K. Yerxa, manager of the Buffalo 
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mill of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
spent Tast week at the main offices, and 
left on March 6 for Buffalo. Mr. Yerxa 
expected to accompany the New Eng- 
land bakers on their trip to Bermuda. 

Based on the close, March 11, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at count 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.03 bu, No. 1 
northern 99c; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.02, No. 1 northern 99c; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.04, No. 1 northern 99c; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 92c, No. 1 north- 
ern 86c. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, has recently sold Carter disc 
separators to the following concerns: 
Albers Bros. Milling Co., Seattle; Fair 
Hinshaw Milling Co., Tonganoxie, Kan- 
sas; International Milling Co., Daven- 
port, Iowa; Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., 
North East, Pa; Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co., Alton, Ill; Corno Mills Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; W. P. Devereaux Co., 
Minneapolis; National Milling Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio; Original Ry-Krisp Co., Min- 
neapolis; Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn; Green Bros., Falls of Rough, 
Ky; Johnson & Co., El Paso, Texas; 
C. C. Groff Milling Co., Cincinnati; Dick- 
inson Roller Mills, Dickinson, N. D; El 
Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co; 
Holmes Milling Co., Weidman, Mich; 
Gregory (S. D.) Roller Mills; Jerauld 
Milling Co., Wessington Springs, S. D; 
Mitchell (S. D.) ttoller Mills; Green- 
wald (Minn.) Milling Co; Sanford (N. 
C.) Milling Co. Also one to England. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 14 were in operation March 11: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill, 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co,, A, A South, 
Anchor and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), E and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

MerOh B+6 cccicese 579,600 253,820 44 
Previous week .. 579,600 235,324 41 
OP Ee sccceees 561,100 303,640 54 
Two years ago... 546,000 232,515 42 
Three years ago.. 546,000 211,075 39 
Four years ago... 546,000 197,700 36 
Five years ago... 546,000 258,070 49 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
Marth 16. 2.5.50 346,795 252,345 276,695 
March 8.. 253,820 303,640 232,515 211,075 
March 1.. 235,324 307,355 254,525 202,485 
Feb. 23 .. 266,113 295,160 252,720 281,770 
Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
March 18. ...... 3,285 4,910 4,285 
March 8.. 1,428 2,428 6,270 2,140 
March 1.. 1,657 716 12,780 =. wees 
Feb. 23 .. 2,171 4,800 13,565 6,355 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

March 2-8 ....... 301,800 169,147 56 
Previous week .. 420,690 229,613 55 
WOOF OBO .ccccces 301,800 159,450 53 
Two years ago... 421,890 204,120 48 
Three years ago.. 510,790 172,410 33 
Four years ago... 424,260 121,475 28 
Five years ago... 354,150 263,820 74 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exporte— 
ing mills ity 1924 1928 1924 1923 
Feb. 2. 63 71,115 240,358 180,663 1,393 3,195 
Feb. 9. 63 71,115 221,004 165,516 1,173 ... 
Feb. 16. 63 71,115 242,659 189,140 1,326. ... 
Feb. 23. 63 71,115 231,889 212,169 612 1,734 
Mch, 1.. 61 70,115 229,613 215,926 661 1,092 
Mch. 8.. 47 50,300 169,147 159,450... wee 


WHEAT 

Mills were ready buyers of good choice 

milling wheat, and there is sufficient de- 
mand to absorb daily offerings. Hi 

gluten test wheat is wanted, but little 

interest is shown in low gluten test. 


(Continued on page 1124.) 
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“PROFIT AND LOSS” 

In several recent issues The North- 
western Miller has reprinted letters ad- 
dressed to millers by an anonymous au- 
thor identified only by the Kansas City 
postmark on the envelope in which his 
communications are mailed. The series 
of letters, some of which have been en- 
livened by amusing cartoons, have gained 
for themselves a certain standing in cur- 
rent milling literature because of the 
entire good humor with which they have 
taken millers to task for their faults and 
foibles. 

Usually an anonymous communication 
receives no more attention than it de- 
serves, which is none. In this case, how- 
ever, The Northwestern Miller, having 
been honored with the anonymous writer’s 
confidence, is able to assure its readers 
that he has elected anonymity merely as 
a means of increasing the interest rather 
than because he is ashamed of his efforts. 
It is fair to say that he is the manager 
of an important milling enterprise, who 
is endeavoring in this unique and original 
fashion to contribute something to bet- 
tering conditions in the industry. Should 
he succeed in future as he undoubtedly 
has to date, millers certainly will be jus- 
tified in demanding that he unmask. For 
the present the maintenance of his ano- 
nymity is on all accounts desirable. 

Few millers will question that “Profit 
and Loss” has added much to the revived 
spirit of confidence in themselves which 
has recently been spreading through the 
industry. With entire good humor he 
constantly admits his own failings and 
lectures himself quite as cheerfully as he 
does his neighbors and competitors. In 
one letter he confessed that in the dying 
months of the old year he devoted every 
effort to keeping the mill in steady op- 
eration, and discovered that his success- 
ful activities resulted in a loss for the 
period. Beginning with the new year, he 
decided to let mill operation take care of 
itself and devote himself to selling its 
product at a profit; it worked, he de- 
clares, and he “made a little money.” 

False information about prices quoted, 
the handling of flour salesmen, the in- 
iquities of a certain class of buyers’ 
brokers, and other trade subjects of cur- 
rent interest have all been discussed by 
“Profit and Loss,” usually in a straight- 
forward and sensible fashion, frequently 
with a fresh and epigrammatic phrase- 
ology that has given a new aspect to old 
and well-worn subjects. Fault finding 
without ill humor, lecturing without 
scolding, instructing without assumption 
of superior wisdom, “Profit and Loss” 
has gained the attention of millers to 
an unusual degree and placed himself in 
position to render the whole industry a 
distinct service in helping it find its way 
to sounder ground. 





KANSAS CITY 

The flour market in the Southwest was 
spotted last week, making accurate esti- 
mate of the volume sold difficult. Sev- 
eral mills experienced a distinct falling 
off in bookings, but this was principally 
in cases where rather remarkable round 
lot sales had been made in the previous 
week. Others, who did not share in the 
previous business, reported increased in- 
quiries and sales to both bakers and job- 
bers. 

Altogether, the volume was probablv 
smaller for the first week in March than 
for the period immediately preceding. 
This was the result, to a great extent, 
of higher quotations, which were not so 
much a reflection of the wheat market 
as of the softening in millfeed values. 
The general advance was 10c or less per 
bbl, but in many instances prices were 
quoted 15@20c higher. 

While the larger bakers were not as 
active as in the last week of February, 
some of them continued to make pur- 


chases of 5,000 to 10,000 bbls each for 
March-April shipment. Small bakery 
buyers have as yet shown little interest 
in flour, evidently being slower in using 
up old supplies than the more prominent 
companies. Bad roads over much of the 
Middle West have served to handicap 
sales of bakers who depend largely on 
country trade this winter. The larger 
bakers, however, seem to be building up 
stocks which will carry them through the 
remainder of the crop year. 

Shipping instructions were about on a 
parity with the preceding week. Pro- 
duction continued large enough to bring 
the percentage of activity several points 
above the five- or ten-year average for 
the first week in March, but it is consid- 
erably below the rate of operation for 
the corresponding week of either 1923 
or 1922. 

Export sales and inquiries were not ac- 
tive. A few fair-sized bookings were 
made to Holland, but many mills with 
well-established connections there could 
not obtain offers within 25@30c of cur- 
rent quotations. The business that was 
done with that country was principally in 
first clear, at $3.95@4, bulk, Kansas City. 
Inquiries from the West Indies were 
larger than recently, but little business 
could be done, because of the wide dif- 
ference in price ideas. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, March 8: patent, $5.80@ 
6.50; 95 per cent, $5.45@5.90; straight, 
$5.15@5.70; first clear, $4@4.35; second 
clear, $3.40@3.75; low grade, $3.20@3.35. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output. of ac- 
bbis bbls tivity 
March 2-8 ....... 150,900 108,648 7 
Previous week ... 150,900 108,700 72 
WORF OHO occecece 132,900 106,187 79 
Two years ago.... 114,900 98,700 86 
Five-year AVerTage .....ccccecerseses 64.2 
TPOR-FOR? AVOTABS 2c cececcoccsocevese 67.1 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Salina and Wichita, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 
March 2-8 ....... 506,430 298,802 59 
Previous week ... 506,430 293,492 57 
Year ago ........ 518,430 295,889 57 
Two years ago.... 474,810 315,777 66 

PUVO+HORT GVGTORS ccccccccsecccveces 64.3 

TOM-FORF QVETABS occcccccececcesece 60.3 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 18,471 last week, 17,661 in the pre- 
vious week, 8,299 a year ago and 24,010 
two years “fo. 

Of the mills reporting, 24 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 31 slow. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Sales of flour in the week ending 
March 8, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller by about 80 mills of the South- 
west, represented 52 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 52 per cent the previous 
week and 51 per cent in the week ending 
Feb. 16. 

8T. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
March 3-8 ...ccccccsccesees 23,81 50 
Previous week ............ 23,831 50 
WORF GHD cocecesdvccssecios 26,192 55 
Two years ago .......+.... 24,141 50 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 
Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 Ibs: Liverpool, 


London, Manchester, via New Orleans, 
52%c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 52%%¢c, 
March seaboard; Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, via New York, 60c; Glasgow, 
via New York, 63c; Belfast, Dublin, via 
New Orleans 52%c, March seaboard, via 
New York 64c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
via New Orleans 52%4c, March seaboard; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New York 
62c; Antwerp, via New York, 63c; Ham- 
burg, via New Orleans 50%c, via New 
York 6lc; Christiania, via New Orleans 
6044c, via New York 67c; Copenhagen, 
via New Orleans 60%c, via New York 
67c. 
CASH GRAIN 

Quotations of March 8: hard wheat, 
No. 1, $1.08@1.25, No. 2 $1.07@1.25, No. 
3 $1.05@1.24, No. 4 $1@1.23; soft wheat, 
No, 1 $1.16@1.17, No. 2 $1.15@1.16, No. 
3 $1.12@1.15, No. 4 $1.09@1.12. 

White corn, No. 2 74@75c, No. 3 72@ 
72Y%c, No. 4 70@71%c; yellow corn, No. 
2 74@75e, No. 3 72c, No. 4 70@7I1c; 
mixed corn, No. 2 72c, No. 3 6914, @69%c, 
No. 4 68@68%4c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Soestate and shipments for the week 


ending March 8, with comparisons: 
--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls... 9,425 13,000 90,025 132,600 
Wheat, bus. .695,250 1,352,700 433,350 727,650 
Corn, bus....510,000 510,000 168,750 178,750 
Oats, bus....200,600 173,400 72,000 192,000 
Ree, O0k...: S000 SOOO 0408 esas 
Barley, bus.. 6,000 1,500 24,700 9,100 
Bran, tons... 340 920 3,480 5,540 
Hay, tons.... 2,516 5,362 1,332 2,988 
MILLFEED 


Weakness in all millfeeds was appar- 
ent last week, although there was no 
sharp break in prices. Bran was quoted 
about unchanged from the previous week, 
while gray shorts were about 50c ton 
lower. Few sales could be made at pre- 
vailing levels. 

Consuming demand was extremely lim- 
ited. Such purchases as were made were 
principally for current requirements. 
Mild temperatures over most of the coun- 
try and liberal feeding of corn and other 
crops restricted buying everywhere. De- 
spite this, however, and the slightly 
heavier production by mills, offerings 
from the interior Southwest were very 
moderate. Kansas City mills accumu- 
lated supplies, but did not force them on 
the market. It was due principally to 
this policy of mills that prices were not 
depressed further. 

Kansas mills reported sales of bran, 
with advantageous billing, at $1@2 over 
the Kansas City market. Most of this 
went to Oklahoma. 

Quotations of March 7, sacked, per 
ton: bran, $24@24.50; brown shorts, $25 
@25.50; gray shorts, $27, 


CORN GOODS 


Prices on all corn goods remained un- 
changed last week. Quotations of March 
8, for car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per bbl: 
cream meal, $3.90; pearl meal, $3.80; 
standard meal, $3.70; corn bran, $29 ton; 
hominy feed, $28. 


ELEVATOR COMPANY EXPANDS 


Work will be started immediately on 
a 300,000-bu addition to the Katy ele- 
vator in Kansas City, which is operated 
by the Uhlmann Grain Co. Present ca- 
ew is 1,000,000 bus. The elevator was 

nished about a year ago. 

The contract for the addition was 
awarded to Joseph Stewart & Co., Chi- 
cago, by Paul Uhlmann, vice president 
Uhlmann Grain Co. The latter company 
operates in Chicago and Kansas City. 

The addition will cost about $60,000, 


RAILROAD TARIFF DRAWS CENSURE 


War was declared last week between 
Kansas City shippers of flour and grain 
and the Rock Island Railway. The con- 
test lasted only a few days, and victory 
was altogether with the shippers. 

The hostilities started when the rail- 
road put into effect a tariff refusing to 
absorb switching charges from any other 
line. All other railroads entering Kan- 
sas City absorb these switching charges, 
which average about $12.60 a car. 

The unfairness of the revised tariff, 
shippers said, was that it gave to mills 
and elevators on Rock Island lines an 
advant in rates of $24 to $96 a car 
over mills and elevators located upon 
other lines. 

The Kansas City Board of Trade im- 
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mediately passed a resolution urging 
shippers to use facilities of other roads. 
Facing a rather considerable loss of busi- 
ness aS a result of the change, Rock 
Island officials met and announced that 
the new tariff would be amended to place 
all shippers of ere and flour on equal 
transit terms. efore this, however, the 
Board of Trade had carried its complaint 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and had been refused an injunction 
against the carrier. 


The present tariff, effective since 
March 5, will be in effect until the new 
tariff changes can be presented and rati- 
fied by the Commission. 


NOTES 


J. H. Kirk, Harrisburg, Pa. repre- 
sentative of the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co. in that territory, visited the home 
office of his company here recently. 


C. B. Raleigh has established an office 
in Kansas City as the representative of 
the J. F. Weinmann Milling Co., Little 
Rock, Ark. The company deals largely 
in millfeeds. 


W. F. Montfort has been appointed in 
charge of southern territory for the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas City. He succeeds T. L. Saxenmeyer, 
who has resigned. 

Word was received here last week that 
Fred Owens, formerly assistant traffic 
manager Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, had died while a patient in 
a hospital in St. Joseph, Mo. 


George C. Shane, Shane Bros. Co, 
Kansas City and Philadelphia, has re- 
turned to the East, where he will spend 
the next four or five weeks. He will visit 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 


R. Van Evera, secretary Western Corn 
Millers’ Bureau, attended the meeting of 
that organization held last week in Little 
Rock, Ark. It was the annual conven- 
tion of the organization, and drew rep- 
resentatives of many southwestern mills. 


The Teichgraeber Milling Co., Gypsum, 
Kansas, has awarded contracts for the 
erection of a new concrete elevator to 
replace the one recently burned at its 
mill. It is estimated that the new struc- 
ture will cost between $30,000 and $40,- 
000. 


The reply of the railroads to the de- 
mand for citywide absorption of switch- 
ing charges in Kansas City is expected 
to be made March 20. At a hearing at 
the Chamber of Commetce here, Feb. 21, 
the carriers asked 30 days in which to 
frame a reply. 

The month just closed was the second 
mildest February Kansas has experienced 
in nine years, and had more snow than 
any February, except one, since 1915, ac- 
cording to the state weather bureau. The 
fall of moisture was well distributed over 
the state, and occurred at frequent in- 
tervals. 


L. G. Gottschick, vice president H, D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, came 
to Kansas City last week to attend the 
ceremonial in connection with the initia- 
tion of 300 Shriners. He was accompa- 
nied by C. S. Chase, sales manager of 
the company. Many local millers also at- 
tended the event. 

J. H. Moore, president Moore-Lowry 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, and the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., has 
secured delivery on a new Packard 
straight eight coupé, equipped with a 
special body. Only 16 cars of this special 
model will be built by the Packard com- 
pany this year. Mr. Moore placed his 
order for one last year, while in Cali- 
fornia. 

The annual meeting of the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League will be held in Kan- 
sas City, Wednesday, April 23. In ac- 
cordance with the regular custom, this is 
the day preceding the annual meeting of 
directors and delegates of. the Millers’ 
National Federation, which will be held 
in Chicago. Several southwestern millers 
will leave here Wednesday night for 
Chicago. 

Total shipments of flour and feed from 
78 reporting southwestern mills to Cen- 
tral Freight Association and trunk line 
territories during January, 1924, were 
703,855 bbls. This compares with 683,194 
bbls from 79 mills the preceding month, 
and 692,517 bbls from 81 mills in Janu- 
ary, 1923. The figures were compiled by 
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the secretary’s office of the Southwestern 


Millers’ League. 

E. F. Erbacher, formerly manager 
Kingman (Kansas) Mills, but more re- 
cently with the Keystone Milling Co., 
Larned, Kansas, has returned to his for- 
mer position at Kingman. The rey om 
Mills is a unit of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. It has also been announced that T. 
L. Saxenmeyer, formerly of the sales de- 
partment of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Pratt (Kansas) 
Mills, another unit of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co. 

C. L. Fontaine, Jr., has returned from 
a business trip to Texas, which took him 
to several sections of that state. Mr. 
Fontaine, who is president of the Gen- 
eral Commission Co., Kansas City, said 
that he found a very slow movement of 
millfeed to consumers. Farmers in 
Texas held back corn when the market 
started to advance, with the hope of ob- 
taining $1.50 bu for it. When they real- 
lized the improbability of this, they start- 
ed feeding much of the crop, which has 
considerably reduced the amount of other 
feeds being consumed. 

Among the various rate experts at- 

tending the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission hearing on flour rates to Cen- 
tral Freight Association territories in 
Kansas City last week were the po 
representatives of northwestern mills: 
T. Vandenover, secretary Southern Min- 
nesota Mills; W. H. Perry, traffic man- 
ager Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; M. H. 
Strothman, traffic manager Washburn- 
Crosby Co; A. B. Ayers, traffic manager 
Cream of Wheat Co; Lee Kuempel, Min- 
neapolis Traffic Association, and om, i. 
Benson, representing the Chicago Board 
of Trade. Many northwestern railroad 
men were also present. 

The Kansas City Grain Club held its 
annual dinner and election last week, 
with the following results: B. C. Chris- 
topher, Jr., president; Harry C, Gamage, 
vice president; W. W. Fuller, secretary 
and treasurer. The executive committee 
is composed of N. S. Noland, S. H. Mill- 
er, Frank A. Theis, Roy Swenson and J. 
J. Kraettli. Following the dinner, there 
was an extended discussion of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill, and resolutions were 
passed asking directors of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade to appoint a com- 
mittee to go to Washington to oppose 
its enactment. B. L. Hargis and Frank 
G. Crowell, members of the committee 
appointed, are in Washington now. 


WICHITA 

Brisk bookings, preceding a 20c ad- 
vance in flour prices, featured the mar- 
ket here last week. The advance was 
effective March 4, and brought fancy 
short patent up to $6.70, basis Missouri 
River, in cotton 98’s. Straight grade was 
quoted at $6.20. Prices 10c higher in 
48's. 

Feed was weaker, an unusual situation 
for March, when the demand ordinarily 
is strong. Millers attributed the condi- 
tion to a shortage of young hogs in their 
territory. Prices dropped off to $27 on 
bran in mixed cars, Missouri River basis; 
mill-run, $29; shorts, $32. 

Shipping directions are moving along 
according to schedule, although interest 
in the market declined somewhat follow- 
ing the advance in flour prices. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Ly ee 64,620 35,588 55 
Previous ee 64,620 35,585 55 
Le en 64,620 29,111 45 
Two years ago..... 64,620 37,184 57 


EXPORT BILL DENOUNCED 

The McNary-Haugen bill came in for 
a severe drubbing at a called meeting 
of grain men and representatives of the 
milling interests at the Board of Trade 
last week, being denounced as detrimen- 
tal to grain interests and of doubtful 
benefit to the farmer. A committee com- 
posed of S. P, Wallingford, R. S. Hurd 
and E. F, Beyer was appointed to wire 
a formal protest to Kansas representa- 
tives in Con to the p of the 
mill, and R. B. Waltmire, secretary of 
the board, was instructed to work in 
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harmony with other grain exchanges in 
opposing the measure. 
NOTES 

F. D. Stevens, secretary Kansas Mill- 
ers’ Club, has been confined to his home 
by illness. 

C. M. Jackman, president Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., with Mrs. Jackman and Miss 
Laura Jackman, are expected to return 
this week from an extended visit in Cali- 
fornia. 

John Novak, assistant sales manager 
for the Kansas Milling Co., underwent 
an operation last week for the removal 
of his tonsils. Mr. Novak was only re- 
cently convalescent from an appendicitis 
operation. He is improving rapidly. 


SALINA 

Flour sales were reported slow to fair 
by local millers last week, with shipping 
directions only fair. Prices were steady, 
showing little variation from the previous 
week’s quotations. Prices, cotton 98's, 
basis Kansas City: fancy short patent, 
$6.20@6.50; 95 per cent, $5.90@6.10; 
straight grade, $5.70@5.90. 

Very little wheat is moving from the 
country. 

Feed demand has slowed up consid- 
erably and prices have declined percep- 
tibly. Quotations, mixed cars, basis 
Kansas City, on March 6: bran, $1.28@ 
1.32 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.35@1.40; 
gray shorts, $1.45@1.55. 

SALINA OUTPUT 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,200 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Feb. 29-March 6 .......... 19,037 47 
Previous Week ..ccccccccce 21,434 53 


Grain inspections at the Salina station 
of the state grain inspection department 
last week: wheat, 103 cars; corn, 148; 
barley, 15; oats, 2; kafir, 3; seed, 10; 
milo, 1. 

NOTES 

L. J. Morgan, of the Sampson Grain 
Co., Kansas City, visited Salina millers 
last week. 

C. S. Chase, sales manager for the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., spent several 
days in Kansas City on business recently. 

L. G. Gottschick, general manager for 
the H, D. Lee Flour Mills Co., has re- 
turned from a business trip to Kansas 
City. 

C. F. Vandenburgh, assistant sales 
manager for the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., is spending the month of March in 
Indiana and other central states, visiting 
the mill’s connections and flour trad> 
there. 

Allen Logan, of the Logan Grain Co., 
and also president of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, visited Salina millers 
recently, coming here from Hutchinson, 
where he attended the wheat growers’ 
meeting. 


OMAHA 
Dullness characterized the flour mar- 
ket last week. Prices did not change 
materially. Wholesale prices were $5.20 
@5.50 bbl for straights and 95 per cents 
in carloads, basis Omaha, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, and $5.60@6 for patent, with choice 

spring blends $6.20@6.30. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 2-8 ........ 24,900 23,756 95 
Previous week .... 24,900 22,250 89 
ZORF: ABO cvccscces 23,100 19,615 85 
Two years ago..... 18,000 18,250 100 


“The corn millers are the wise boys,” 
says J. N. Campbell, secretary of the 
Nebraska Millers’ Association. “At least 
the rough going they have experienced 
in the past three years has taught them 
wisdom in the conduct of their business. 

“It seems to take longer for such wis- 
dom to percolate all through the flour 
milling industry, because there are so 
many more of us, and not because we 
have not had as hard times, or that we 
have any less native common sense. 

“The corn millers have quit this de- 
testable and ruinous practice of making 
commitments for six months or a year 


ahead, with no provisions for carrying 
charges or safeguards against the fluc- 
tuations of cash corn prices as compared 
to the options which they are forced to 
buy as a hedge. 

“At present they will not sell for more 
than 60 days ahead, and then, to make 
sure of supplies with which to fill con- 
tracts, they aim to carry the grain right 
in their bins. 

“They have actually become hard- 
boiled on these elementary principles of 
conducting a successful business, and as 
a result they are out of the woods and 
going strong.” 

HOW WHEAT GRADES 

The following table, compiled by Har- 
ry R. Clark, chief inspector of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, shows the num- 
ber of cars of wheat inspected in this 
market in February, 1924, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1923, the number falling into each 
of the various grades, and the percent- 
ages: 


7192 4 7——1923—_ 














Grades— Cars Pet. Cars Pet. 
Ph e vaepaceee 39 3.1 143 12.0 
Be B vsvcccess 416 33.0 650 54.7 
BO BD cccccccce 414 32.9 229 19.2 
BIO. O cccsscsse 162 12.9 59 5.0 
ee. © 000000560 132 10.4 52 4.4 
Sample ....... 97 7.7 56 4.7 

Totala ...... 1,260 100.0 1,189 100.0 


This table shows the number of cars 
inspected from July 16, 1923, to Feb. 
29, 1924, compared with the inspections 
from July 16, 1922, to Feb. 28, 1923, 
the number falling into each of the vari- 
ous grades, and the percentages: 
——1923—, 





7——1924— 
Grades— Cars Pet. Cars Pe 








et. 

No, 1 ...ccceee 624 5.3 2,410 13.5 
NO. 3 ..cccceee 2,936 25.1 8,259 46.2 
No. 3 .nccccvee 3,131 26.7 4,261 23.8 
NO. 4 .cccsevee 1,751 15.0 1,398 7.8 
No. & ..ceccece 1,394 11.9 438 2.5 
Sample ......-. 1,873 16.0 1,101 6.2 
Totals ...... 11,709 100.0 17,867 100.0 


Leion Leste. 


ATCHISON 

Sales of flour were more spotted last 
week, according to Atchison millers, and 
the volume of flour worked was smaller 
than in the two previous weeks. This is 
partly due to the fact that some of the 
larger buyers, who were unwilling to 
pay the advance, dropped out of the 
market temporarily, and many of the 
smaller ones did not seem inclined to fol- 
low the advance, 

The mills here operated at full time, 
while one plant was forced to run on 
Sunday. Good shipping directions helped 
materially in the operation of the mills. 

Feed sales were much firmer, and 
round lots were worked at $25 for bran 
and $29 for shorts. 

Following the advance in wheat, hard 
wheat flour was held firm at $5.70@6 for 
short patent, and $5.40@5.60 for straight 
grades, basis cotton 98’s; short patent 
soft wheat $6.10@6.50, straight grades 
$5.70@5.80. sas 


Richard Barmettler, of the Iten Bis- 
cuit Co., Omaha, visited the local mills 
last week. 





WORLD RICE CROP SMALLER 

The 1923 rice crop in 14 countries that 

in 1922 produced 92 per cent of the 
world crop, exclusive of China, is esti- 
mated at 106,581,322,000 lbs in official 
crop reports to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The 1922 crop 
in these countries was 118,321,832,000 Ibs, 
and the total crop in all countries ex- 
cept China was 128,203,551,000 lbs. The 
Chinese crop of 1923 is unofficially esti- 
mated by a leading Chinese — 
at 50,056,000,000 lbs, the department 
says. 
India’s rice crop, included in the above 
totals, is estimated at 63,376,409,000 Ibs 
of cleaned rice compared with 74,294,- 
080,000 in 1922, according to a cablegram 
to the department from the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 
During the 21 years, 1900-20, India’s 
largest crop was 80,637,760,000 lbs in 
1917, and the smallest was 42,598,080,000 
in 1907. 

India probably will export some rice 
this year notwithstanding the decrease 
in production of 11,000,000,000 lbs, says 
the Department of Agriculture. In 1920 
when the crop was only 61,962,880,000 
lbs net, exports were 2,460,532,000 lbs, 
and in 1922 when the crop was 74,446,- 
400,000 Ibs exports were 4,533,565,000 lbs. 
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PLIGHT OF GERMAN MILLS 


German Milling Association Complains of 
Domestic Taxes, Which Are Said to Act 
as a Bonus on Foreign Flour 





Lonvon, Eno.—In the London Grain, 
Seed and Oil Reporter of Feb. 20 an 
English version is given of the address 
recently handed by a committee of the 
German Milling Association to the Ger- 
man minister of agriculture relative to 
the danger of extinction with which the 
German milling industry is threatened 
on account of the enormous quantity of 
foreign flour imported into Germany. 

The chief complaint is the freedom 
with which foreign flour can be sold in 
Germany, whereas local millers are han- 
dicapped by duties and taxes. They give 
the following reasons for their inability 
to compete with foreign flour, the im- 
portation of which they claim is not only 
a very real danger to their trade but to 
the milling trade of other European 
countries: 

On shipments of flour to Germany, 
foreign millers have to pay freight on 
flour alone, while German millers have 
to pay it on their raw material, includ- 
ing bran. 

Flour imported into Germany, till its 
first sale in Germany, is free from any 
turnover duty, while German millers 
have to pay a turnover duty several 
times, i.e., first of all when buying the 
cereals (also on foreign where it is not 
imported direct by the miller) and a 
second when selling the flour. The Ger- 
man miller is therefore at a disadvan- 
tage of at least 5 per cent turnover duty 
against imported flour, so that the free- 
dom from turnover duty of foreign flour 
is equal to preference to foreign millers 
and acts as an import bonus, The corre- 
sponding cheaper price of foreign flour 
is at the expense of the native turnover 
levy, which has to be made good by other 
taxes in order to cover the financial 
needs of the country. 

Foreign millers obtain in their markets 
very much higher prices for bran than 
the German millers on the German mar- 
ket. Foreign millers are therefore in a 
position to reduce their price of flour 
according to the better prices obtained 
from offal, as the latter is a well-known 
factor in the price of flour. 

Foreign millers, especially French 
millers, are assisted by export bonuses 
dating back to pre-war days. 

The cost of production by German 
millers is increased by the taxes, higher 
costs of certain matcrials and the very 
high rail charges. 

Foreign millers resort to “dumping” 
in order to dispose of excessive produc- 
tion, i.e., in the interest of keeping mills 
at top speed, thus reducing cost of pro- 
duction, and in cases where the flour 
cannot be sold at once they form large 
consignment stocks, to be sold at more 
favorable moments, even without profit. 
This “dumping” by American millers is 
not only practiced in Germany, but also 
in other European countries, constituting 
a great danger to European millers, and 
means of warding it off are demanded 
in other countries. 

Foreign flour is very often preferred 
because of the lower price, and partly 
by a preference for foreign products, 
especially in the case of chemically 
bleached American flour, giving it an 
appearance of superior quality which 
does not correspond to its real value. 

The committee further claims that not 
only are these excessive imports a men- 
ace to the milling industry, but also to 
German economic life as a whole. For 
instance, the larger the quantity of flour 
imported, so much less are offals avail- 
able for farmers, and bran, especially, 
will have to be imported and paid for 
in foreign currency. The longer this 
state of things lasts the sooner German 
milling will be destroyed, when the food 
supply of Germany will depend upon 
foreign countries. If the German miller 
is squeezed out of existence, German 
farming will no longer pay, cereals will 
be ont for feeding and the production 
of bread cereals, instead of increasing, 
will decline. Moreover, the excessive 
importation of flour has the effect of 
increasing unemployment, and if con- 
tinued many mills will have to close 
down, which will mean a loss in taxes to 


the country. 
C. F. G. Ratxes. 
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CHICAGO 


There was little change in the local 
flour situation last weck, and sales were 
limited. The first week of March showed 
a decided slump in demand for all varie- 
ties of flour. Bakers and some jobbers 
have covered their hard winter flour re- 
quirements for many months ahead, but 
there are still many southwestern mills 
willing to cut prices and grant conces- 
sions. A wide range is being quoted on 
the same grade of flour. 

Aside from scattered buying by job- 
bing interests of well-established and 
advertised brands, there was little in- 
terest displayed in spring wheat flour. A 
big factor in this lack of demand is the 
premium being asked over hard winter. 
Bakers feel that the price difference 
cannot be overlooked. Many, for this 
reason, have been turning to southwest- 
ern brands. Retail bakers complain 
more and more about the sharp competi- 
tion from chain stores. Many of the 
latter are operating their own bakeries. 
and others have plants under construc- 
tion. 

Interest in soft winters has slowed up, 
and sales were in small parcels only. 
Many cracker bakers have their require- 
ments well taken care of, and _ those 
who have not covered, seem satisfied to 
take on flour as it is needed. The local 
trade is watching the efforts of Pacific 
Coast mills to find a market for their 
soft wheat flour here. Prices being quot- 
ed are nearly in line, and many buyers 
are asking for samples. 

Rye flour prices were steady, most 
mills standing firm in their policy of 
getting a profit on every sale. Last 
week, however, there were reports of a 
few mill representatives asking for coun- 
ter offers below mill prices, and a few 
sales are understood to have been made 
at levels considerably below list prices. 
Demand was quiet, buyers not being dis- 
posed to add to a holdings. 
The local rye flour production last week 
totaled 4,000 bbls, the same as during 
the preceding week. White was quoted 
at $3.90@4.20 bbl, medium $3.80@4.05, 
and dark $3.30@3.60. 

Mills held prices on semolinas at very 
firm levels, and this has restricted buy- 
ing. Macaroni manufacturers have no 
confidence in present levels, and those in 
need of supplies are only buying as re- 
quired. Shipping instructions also are 
beginning to slow up. No. 2 semolina 
was quoted at 3144@3%c lb, bulk; No. 3 
semolina, 34 @3'%c; fancy durum pat- 
ent, 34 @3%c. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.10@6.60 
bbl, standard patent $5.80@6.25, first 
clear $4.60@5.15, second clear $3.40@ 
3.90; hard winter short patent $5.60@ 
6.20, 95 per cent patent $4.90@5.40, 
straight $4.70@5.20, first clear $4.30@ 
4.75; soft winter short patent $5.30@ 
5.60, standard patent $4.90@5.30, straight 
$4.75@5, clear $4.40@4.65. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 


bbls bbls tivity 

March 2-8 ........ 40,000 35,000 88 

Previous week ..... 40,000 35,000 88 

BOOP GRO 602s ccccce 40,000 25,000 63 

Two years ago..... 40,000 30,000 756 
MILLFEED 


Demand slumped off last week, and 
although the market was steady the situ- 
ation was far from what dealers had 
looked for. The first few days in March, 
demand was general, and the trade filled 
its near-by requirements, and there was 
also a pretty good clean-up of transit 
offerings. hese, however, were more 
free again last week, as many jobbers 
were trying to unload and a few mixers 


were reselling some of their holdings. 
Demand was mainly for bran and shorts. 
Flour middlings continued easy and in 
quiet request. = 

Spring bran was quoted at $25.50@26 
ton, hard winter bran $27@27.50, soft 
winter bran $27@27.50, standard mid- 
dlings $25.50@26.50, flour middlings 
$27.50@29, red dog $32@35. 


CASH WHEAT 


Business in the local cash wheat mar- 
ket was limited, with shipping sales 
87,000 bus and receipts 238 cars, against 
158 last year. The primary movement 
was the smallest at this time in five 
years. Hard winters were picked up 
more readily, especially the higher 
grades, and the close was at 2@4c over 
May for No. 1, and Ic under to 3c over 
for No. 2, No. 3 being le over to 2c 
under May. Red winters were scarce, 
with No. 1 red 1@2c over and No. 2 red 
May price to le over. Northern spring 
wheats were scarce. A car of No. 2 
dark northern sold at $1.21%, being 20c 
over the May, while the poorest of that 
grade was lic over. No. 2 dark north- 
ern 7@10c over, and No. 1 northern 
2@l1l1c over. No, 1 hard was quoted at 
$1.12%@1.17, No. 2 hard $1.104%@1.16, 
No. 2 red $1.13. 

Daily closing prices of May, July and 
September wheat at Chicago: 


May July Sept. 
pe eee $1.11% $1.11% $1.11% 
MEATON SB ...cs05- A809 1.11% 1,12 
ne saweewen 1.11% 1.12 1.12% 
ON © sccacess eee 1.11% 1.12% 
Been © oases. ss Ee 1.11% 1.12% 
BEOPON FT wccccece BS 1.11% 1.12 
SE See 1.11% 1,11% 1.12 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended March 8, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) ; 

--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbis..... 227 355 159 273 
Wheat, bus.... 511 363 278 411 
Comm, BUBi.ese. 3,615 3,728 1,624 1,271 
Onte, BUS. ..... 2,064 1,536 905 1,451 
. SS ae 74 101 12 106 
Barley, bus.... 255 230 111 66 


COARSE GRAINS 


Cash corn was unsettled, with a sharp 
break early in the week owing to large 
offerings, particularly of the lower 
grades, and discounts widened to the 
largest of the season. In the last two 
days, however, conditions were reversed 
and low grade sold 14%4,@2%%c nearer the 
May, with industries the best buyers. 
Receipts for the week were 1,740 cars, 
against 1,904 last year. Shipping sales 
were 282,000 bus, including a few small 
lots for export. One local elevator inter- 
est has moved out 500,000 bus corn of 
late to Norfolk, Va., for drying, being 
indisposed to pay demurrage charges in 
holding the grain here. No. 3 mixed at 
the close was 77%@78c, No. 4 mixed 
76@i76%c, No. 5 mixed 73%4@74%c, 
No. 6 mixed 72% @78c; No. 3 yellow 
78% @80c, No. 4 yellow 72@738c; No. 3 
white 78c, No. 4 white 76@77c, No. 5 
white 73% @74c, No. 6 white 7244@73\c. 

Eastern demand for oats was better, 
with No. 2 white 4@%%c over May, and 
No. 3 white May price to le under at 


close. Receipts were 823 cars, against 
494 last year. Shipping sales, 774,000 
bus. 


Rye was in demand from the East, 
with receipts 46 cars, against 56 last 
year, but no shipping sales were report- 
ed. No. 1 and No, 2 sold at 7lc at the 
close. 

LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Although crushers held their prices 


firm at $44 ton, f.o.b., Chicago, resellers 
were offering meal quite freely at $42.50. 
A fair business to country dealers and 


mixers was reported at the lower levels, 
but it took a drop to bring the buyers 
in. Demand has begun to slow up, and 


there is a much easier undertone to the 
market. Buyers did not have much con- 
fidence in the recent advance, and most 
of them refused to be stampeded into 
covering. 

Cottonseed meal was firm, and was 
held at $46@47 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. De- 
mand has improved somewhat, but many 
buyers are still holding off. 


EFFECT OF INCREASED DUTY 


The advance of 12c in the import duty 
on wheat is taken both ways by the 
trade here. The general assumption is 
that its effect has been discounted of 
late and it is not likely to be a factor 
immediately, but may be later should a 
crop scare develop, and then it will be 
mainly on September rather than on the 
near-by months. An advance, it is be- 
lieved, will have to come from the de- 
feat of the McNary-Haugen bill now in 
Congress, as there is no disposition on 
the part of the large speculators to 
trade in wheat, because oy | say they 
can see no immediate future for it unless 
there is a crop scare. Estimates are 
afloat that there may be 30,000,000 bus 
Canadian wheat imported within the 
next 30 days to secure supplies before 
the advance in the import duty becomes 
effective. 

At no time in the history of the wheat 
trade has there been such a decided in- 
difference on the part of both sides as 
is shown at present. Possibly the effect 
of the McNary-Haugen and the Capper- 
Tincher bills has been overmagnified, but 
the fact remains that there is no en- 
thusiasm. During February, trading in 
wheat futures in Chicago as given by the 
Grain Futures Administration was 348,- 
099,000 bus, compared with 308,534,000 
in January. For the week ending March 
7, the aggregate was 70,976,000 bus, com- 
pared with 58,549,000 the previous week. 
This gain, however, was largely in clos- 
ing out old trades. Business in corn in 
February was 306,626,000 bus, compared 
with 415,499,000 in January and for the 
week 66,049,000, against 83,776,000 the 
previous week. Transactions for the week 
ended March 7 and for the month of 
February, in bushels, with comparisons 
(000’s omitted) : 


Previous 
Marchi1-7 week Feb. Jan, 
Wheat .... 70,976 38,549 348,099 308,534 
COR Feecce 66,049 83,776 306,626 415,499 
Seer 12,699 8,635 44,443 63,156 
RPS cccecse 2,128 1,909 8,136 8,478 





Totals ..151,852 152,869 707,304 795,617 

Corn futures have moved between 80c 
and 82c for more than a month. Stocks 
have increased, and the trade has 
reached a point where a decrease in the 
movement and an increase in the specu- 
lative buying is necessary. 


ANNUAL MEETING AT CHICAGO 


The executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers’ Association 
met March 5 at the Union League Club, 
Chicago. Among matters discussed was 
the next annual convention, and ar- 
rangements were made to hold it on 
June 5-6 at the Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

A strong committee, consisting of M. 
M. Nowak, chairman, G. A. Chapman, 
W. E. Suits and H. A. Abbott, has been 
appointed to make the necessary ar- 
rangements. Programme and other de- 
tails will be announced later. 


FARMERS USE THE RADIO 


To determine the extent of the use of 
the radio on farms, type of programmes 
most desired, etc., a survey has just 
been made by the Illiniis Agricultural 
Association. Replies from 73 count 
farm bureaus in Illinois were received, 
which revealed that there were 20,845 
radio receiving sets in these counties. 
This would indicate that between 7 and 
10 per cent of the rural population has 
installed receiving sets. 

The Chicago Board of Trade is dis- 
seminating valuable information and 
news from its radio phone station, 
WDAP, located on the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. Quotations on all commodities 
are broadcasted at half hour intervals, 
and a recent feature added to the pro- 
gramme is a lecture every Wednesday 
evening at 7:30 by some well-posted 
grain man on pertinent subjects. 


NOTES 


Howard W. Files,’ Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., visited local headquarters last 
week. 
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There are rumors of an elevator com- 
bine here, but nothing definite has de- 
veloped. 


Arthur Jackson, of Jackson Bros. & 
Co., is in Florida, and Arthur W. Cutten 
is in California. 


J. J. Kelly, of the Kelly Flour Co., 
Chicago, has returned from a _ four 
weeks’ trip to the Pacific Coast. 


H. C. Wilson, Chicago, western man- 
ager Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., left 
March 5 on a short trip to Minneapolis. 


A. R, Darner, of the North Star Mill- 
ing Co., Arlington, Minn., spent a few 
days in Chicago recently, calling on the 
trade. 


Board of Trade memberships are 
$3,900, net, to the buyer. The board has 
bought two memberships in the past two 
months. 


H. L. Brainerd, of the Chicago sales 
department, Washburn-Crosby Co., has 
returned to his desk after an illness of 
10 days. 


H. O. Campbell, of the V. Thompson 
Co., Chicago, is back at his office, after 
having been at home for several weeks 
due to illness. 


F. C. Kaths, president Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, was in 
Chicago March 6, and visited the local 
office, prior to leaving on a short trip to 
the East. 


M. P. Fuller, sales manager Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., and E. W. Watson, 
Claro Milling Co, Waseca, Minn., 
stopped in Chicago on their return from 
an eastern trip. 


There are only 1,800 cars grain on 
track at Chicago. There are 30,000,000 
bus grain in all positions here, however, 
exclusive of holdings in mill and in- 
dustry elevators. 


Ned Brown, of Minneapolis, was in 
Chicago for several days during the 
week. He does not believe that the ad- 
vance in import duty on wheat will af- 
fect values to any extent. 


A slightly better inquiry for clears is 
noticeable, and offerings are not quite 
so plentiful, although occasionally a 
mill makes a very attractive offering. 
Over-sea business in clears is practically 
at a standstill. 


Charles L. Roos, Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, Kansas, and president Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, was in Chicago 
last week. He was returning from 
Washington, D. C., where he had attend- 
ed the tariff hearing. 


F, L. M. Kosmack, of Kosmack, Stew- 
art & Co. Belfast, who has been in 
Chicago several times the past few 
weeks, left on March 3 for Toronto. 
He had been visiting the principal mar- 
kets in this country, and was to sail 
from New York on March 8. 


L. F. Brown, secretary American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association, has sent out 
to members very interesting charts show- 
ing the trend of prices on cottonseed 
meal, linseed oil meal, standard mid- 
dlings, corn gluten feed, and wheat bran 
for a period of years from 1911 and in- 
cluding 1923. 


There is prospect of a change in Cross, 
Roy & Saunders. Walter F. Saunders 
recently retired, and the new firm is un- 
derstood to be Cross, Roy, Harris & Eb- 
erhart. Cecil S. Harris, formerly of 
Duluth, but who has been vice president 
of the company for some time, is very 
active in its affairs. 


A close analysis of the McNary- 
Haugen bill by a few Chicago grain men 
suggests the — of one of the 

reatest scandals the country has ever 

nown. There are ways of evading the 

scrip proposition and of creating losses 
running into $100,000,000 to $200,000,000 
a year, as they see it. J. R. Howard, 
former president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, is opposed to it. 


L. F. Gates, former president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, and Samuel 
Arnold are in Washington working to 
defeat the McNary-Haugen bill. The 
grain trade assumes that if this bill is 
enacted into law there will be no gad 
trading in grains. It is gested 
some , an that they a trade 4 
“scrip.” The method of this hedging 
operation, however, is not fully ex- 
plained. 
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MILWAUKEE 

Judging by the steady increase in the 
number of buyers, without any material 
effect on the volume of total sales, there 
is now appearing a need for fresh sup- 
plies of flour which promises to become 
more general. On the other hand, ad- 
vanced prices for mill shipment, which 
during the past week amounted to 15@ 
20c bbl all around, had the effect of 
causing buyers to back away, although 
many of them were willing to place some 
business in a small way if it could be 
had at the old price. Naturally, under 
the newer conditions by which nearly 
all millers gauge their asking prices on 
cost, such bids received scant notice. 

Mill representatives in the field have 
used every effort to get their customers 
to take out flour on the schedules writ- 
ten into contracts and orders, but when 
a customer consents, it is only for a 
part of the quantity due him. Much of 
this flour was ordered at prices consid- 
erably under the present market, and 
this fact makes the delivery problem 
somewhat mystifying, especially when it 
is considered that the demand in the 
early part of the present crop year was 
hardly equal to normal. 

The advance was general, but there 
were exceptions in some outside mills 
which have been quoting the same old 
prices all week, but were not able to re- 
port any material increase in orders as 
the result. Mills quote fancy city brands 
of hard spring wheat patent at $6.65@ 
7.15 bbl, standard patent at $6.20@6.75, 
and straight at $6.10@6.50, in 98-Ib cot- 
ton sacks, car lots, basis Milwaukee. 

The situation with respect to clear 
flour is without noteworthy incident. 
Mills are fairly well booked up, espe- 
cially on the choicer qualities, and are 
not concerned over the absorption of their 
current light production; in fact, some 
are still behind on deliveries. Whole- 
salers and jobbers find about the usual 
call for first clear. Second clear is 
quiet, although inquiry traceable to ex- 
port sources has been fair, but usually 
far under limits established by mills. 
The better grades are held about 10c 
higher. Fancy clear was quoted at $5 
@5.50 bbl, first clear at $5@5.20, and 
second at $3.65@4.25, in 98-Ib cottons. 

Force of circumstances, represented 
largely by a sharp advance in the cash 
premium on hard winter wheat, brought 
about a 20c bbl advance in Kansas pat- 
ents, although in part this was due to a 
readjustment from a recent mark-down 
which was found a bit too heavy. Mills 
did a fair business in small lots to estab- 
lished trade, and nearly all business was 
for current delivery. The trade was not 
inclined to follow the advance, and few 
orders actually came through. The job- 
bing trade and southwestern mill repre- 
sentatives claim they did a fair business. 
Mills quote fancy brands of Kansas 
family patent at $6.25@6.70 bbl, stand- 
ard patent at $6@6.45, straight at $5.75 
@6.15, and first clear at $5.15@5.40, in 
98-Ib cottons. 

Production was intermitted during the 
week, mainly to await an accumulation 
of shipping directions. Mill warehouses 
were kept moderately busy on orders, 
and while these stocks have not been un- 
comfortable, the week’s trade brought 
them down to a more satisfactory basis. 


RYE FLOUR 
The price situation with respect to 
rye grain and rye flour is without fea- 
ture. Most customers are fairly well 
booked up with mills, and making addi- 
tions only when consumptive require- 
ments dictate. Wisconsin mills are oper- 
ating steadily at a very satisfactory rate 
of be ey” Some bids have been re- 
ceived for fair-sized round lots, probably 
for export shipment, but prices named 
invariably are unacceptable, because they 
hardly represent cost of production. 
Rye millers in this territory are insisting 
upon at least a reasonable profit, even 
when it means passing up some other- 
wise attractive business. Beyond ex- 
hibiting a slightly firmer tone, there has 
no change in nominal asking prices 
for rye flour. Pure white was quoted 
at $4.10@4.15 bbl, straight at $3.95@ 
4.05, and dark at $3.65@3.75, in 98-lb 
cottons. 


CORN FLOUR 


Weakness in the position of corn in the 
option and cash markets was only mo- 
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mentary, and dashed hopes that prices 
would work down to a point where corn 
millers might shade their asking prices 
for products and put through some long 
delayed business. ‘he situation is al- 
most unprecedented. Business at corn 
mills could hardly be any worse, and this 
condition has existed practically since 
the beginning of the crop year. In fact, 
it had its origin in the sensational levels 
reached by corn as the old crop year 
ended with a virtual exhaustion of the 
visible supply. Those who in the past 
bought corn flour freely, evidently are 
buying something else. In the eyes of 
the consumer, corn flour is far too high 
to buy. Nominal asking prices, in car 
lots, 100-Ib sacks, at mill are $1.95@2.05 
for corn flour, $1.90@1.95 for corn grits 
and $1.95@2 for corn meal. 


MILLFEED 


Bran is 50c@$1 ton lower, outside for 
spot, and middlings are down $1@1.50. 
This has produced an uneconomic situa- 
tion, when middlings are offered at $1 
@1.50 ton under bran at a time when 
they should be commanding a premium, 
according to normal conditions of de- 
mand. Even flour middlings are off 50c 
ton, and red dog on spot is nominally 


cars; last week, 52; last year, 55. Mar- 
ket stronger, under light receipts and 

demand for all descriptions. Basis 
slightly bettered; No. 2, %c under May 
price. No. 1 closed at 70%c; No. 2, 
70%c; No. 3, 69% @70%c; No. 4, 66@ 
7T0%ec. 

Corn closed strong. Receipts, 730 
cars; last week, 701; last year, 302. 
Heavy movement declining, but demand 
active and basis much improved on high 
moisture parcels, which sold better. No. 
3 yellow closed at 78@80c; No. 3 white, 
78@79%c; No. 3 mixed, 774 @78%4c. 

Oats closed %c lower. Receipts, 182 
cars; last week, 179; last year, 206. 
Offerings moderate and demand fair. 
Basis » steady. Cereal mills in mar- 
ket for choice heavy, but supply scant. 
All grades in moderate request. No. 3 
white closed at 474% @47%c. 

Barley closed strong. Receipts, 95 
cars; last week, 121; last year, 127. 
Market firm and supplies wanted. Malt- 
ing especially in good demand, and re- 
ceipts light. Feed grades held improved 
price under continued good call. Choice 
to fancy, 46@48-lb test, quotable at 82 
@83c; fair to good, 43@45-lb test, 70@ 
8le; light weight, 38@42-Ib test, 68@74c; 
feed, 66@69c. Iowa was quoted at 67@ 





an increase of 40 per cent. 


present duty of $4.20. 





THE NEW TARIFF 


Becomes effective April 7, 1924. 
Advances the duty on wheat from 30c to 42¢ per bu, 


Advances the duty on wheat flour and semolina from 
78c to $1.04 per 100 lbs, or from $1.53 to $2.04 per bbl, 
an increase of 333 per cent. 

Reduces the duty on all wheat millfeeds from 15 per 
cent to 7} per cent ad valorem. On a ton of wheat bran 
valued at $28 the new duty will be $2.10, as against a 








$1 lower. Deferred feed is easier, al- 
though still held approximately 50c@$1 
above quick delivery offerings. 

Early March ordinarily has brought 
out a pretty good call for feed, and it 
is almost beyond belief that this year 
demand should be so slack as it has been 
up to the moment. Stocks apparently 
are below normal, and mills have not 
much to offer, but feed is not moving 
satisfactorily. Consumption has been 
extremely light. 

Mills quote standard bran at $25@26 
ton, winter bran $27@27.50, standard 
fine middlings $24@24.50, flour mid- 


dlings $27@28, red dog $31@33, hominy 
feed $33.50, rye feed $21@22, reground 
oat feed $13@14, old process oil meal 


$48@44, cottonseed meal $42@47, and 
gluten feed $34.40, in 100-lb sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending March 8, with comparisons: 
r~-Receipts—, 2. aT 


1924 1923 924 
Flour, bbls... 28,700 17,940 9,730 17,920 
Wheat, bus.. 54,600 53,200 48,125 67,525 
Corn, bus... .1,080,400 430,680 294,826 436,275 
Oats, bus.... 400,400 444,400 387,925 458,875 
Barley, bus.. 152,000 194,340 69,940 83,340 
Rye, bus..... 63,675 77,825 18,120 67,250 
Feed, tons... 930 330 8§=6©7,302 10,589 
CASH GRAIN 


Wheat closed steady to Ic Maen. Re- 
ceipts, 39 cars; last week, 31; last year, 
39. Offerings light, and all kinds want- 
ed. Basis of hard winters sharply im- 
proved, No. 1 being 3@6c over May 
price. .No. 1 dark Dakota northern un- 
changed at 9@13c over Minneapolis May ; 
No. 1 red winter 2@S3c over. No. 1 dark 
Dakota northern closed at $1.25@1.30, 
No. 2 $1.23@1.28, No. 3 $1.21@1.26; 
No. 1 hard winter $1.15@1.18, No. 2 
$1.18@1.17, No. 3 $1.09@1.12; No. 1 red 
winter $1.13@1.15, No. 2 $1.12@1.13, No. 
3 $1.09@1.12; No. 1 mixed $1.09@1.19, 
No. 2 $1.08@1.18, No. 3 $1.06@1.17. 
Rye closed %c higher. Receipts, 45 


82c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 69@83c; 
Minnesota, 67@83c; Dakota; 67@80c. 
NOTES 

George French, manager Farmers’ 
Elevator Co., Storm Lake, Iowa, called 
at the offices of the Bush Grain Co. dur- 
ing the past week. 

William H. Burns, New York state 
representative of Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, visited the mill 
in Milwaukee last week. 

Henry Rang & Co. have removed their 
Milwaukee office from No. 505 Mitchell 
Building to larger quarters at 303-304 


Chamber of Commerce Building. Hugo 
Stolley is resident manager. 
February receipts of grain at the 


Milwaukee terminal market showed a 
slight but gratifying increase over the 
same month last year, being 5,871,160 
bus, compared with 5,686,330 in 1923. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Richardson Feed & Grain 
Co., a new Milwaukee interest. Capital 
stock is given as $10,000, and incorpora- 
tors include C. Richardson, J. J. Ely 
and James Flynn. 

Milwaukee flour stocks on March 1 
were 13,953 bbls, compared with 11,540 
on Feb, 1, and 11,239 on March 1, 1923. 
On the same day in 1922, stocks were 13,- 
681 bbls; 1921, 22,208; 1920, 19,758; 1919, 
14,671; 1918, 7,430; 1917, 8,440. 

The traffic department of the Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commerce has received 
notice that the Peninsula & Northern 
Navigation Co. plans to inaugurate regu- 
lar freight and passenger service tl 
tween Grand Haven, Mich., and Mil- 
waukee, within a short time. A_ boat 
will leave Milwaukee every day at 9:15 
a.m., posting hese-oes freight fa- 
cilities across the lake. 

The H. L. Sarrington flour mill, Del- 
ton, near Baraboo, was wrecked by fire 
on the night of March 5. Only the stone 
walls remain standing, the floors, ma- 
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chinery and equipment having dropped 
into the basement. A new building, with 
new equipment, will be necessary if the 
plant is replaced. The mill was one of 
the earliest in the vicinity. Insurance 
covers only a part of the loss. 

A. R. Taylor, president of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce, has ap- 
pointed P. P. Donahue, of the Donahue- 
Stratton Co., Edward La Budde, of the 
La Budde Feed & Grain Co., and Otto 
R. Sickert, of the Deutsch & Sickert 
Co., a special committee to make a study 
of the rules governing transactions in 
feedstuffs as amended at the Des Moines 
meeting of the United States Feed Dis-- 
tributors’ Association. 


T. C. Hsi, secretary Chinese Industrial 
Mission, Shanghai, came to Milwaukee 
on March 5 to visit the offices and plant 
of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co, and wit- 
ness production methods. While inter- 
ested particularly in metal working and 
mining equipment, Mr. Hsi was much im- 
pressed with the flour milling machinery 
division. He expects to sail March 20 
from Vancouver for Japan, which will 
complete a world tour for the benefit 
of the mission. Mr. Hsi is an honor 
graduate of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and Columbia University. 

L. E. Meyer. 





PANCAKE FLOUR FOR HOLLAND 





Consular Report Indicates Market Oppor- 
tunity for American Prepared Flour 
—Advertising Necessary 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—While the Hol- 
lander is a great consumer of the pan- 
cake, there is no such commodity on the 
Dutch market as a prepared pancake 
flour, according to a report from J. 
Stafford Edwards, vice consul at Amster- 
dam. All pancakes eaten in Holland are 
made in the home, of a mixture compris- 
ing flour, eggs, yeast, and salt, and are 
cooked the size of the average frying 
pan. 

The large raised pancake, known in 
the United States as the German pan- 
cake, is used, though not to any great 
extent. The small breakfast pancake, 
made so commonly in this country of 
wheat flour, buckwheat and corn meal, 
is unknown. In fact the Dutch pancake 
is never used for breakfast, but is eaten 
for lunch and ofttimes as a dessert for 
dinner, spread with sugar or preserved 
fruit. 

Any pancake flour which contains eggs 
or an egg substitute, the vice consul 
says, will do for the Dutch market, so 
that when cooked it will have a yellow 
color, indicating the use of eggs. It can 
be manufactured to produce two results, 
the thin or unraised pancake, or the 
raised pancake, known in the United 
States as the German pancake; but each 
recipe should require nothing more for 
use except the addition of water or milk. 

Prices should be as low as possible and 
at most not higher than two well-known 
American package specialties, which are 
32 Dutch cents (13c) per package. 

To introduce such a commodity some 
intensive advertising should be done, as 
the commodity itself will not only be 
new, but the whole idea of a prepared 
pancake flour requiring only the addi- 
tion of water or milk will also be new, 
coming upon the Dutch housekeeper as a 
great novelty and innovation. 

The important point to be considered 
in that recommendation, the report sets 
forth, is that the Dutch, especially the 
middle and lower classes, eat a great 
many pancakes, and that they always 
make them the size of the average fry- 
ing pan. Sometimes they constitute the 
principal dish at the midday or evening 
meal. Furthermore, they are considered 
especially appetizing by the masses if 
mixed with eggs, and hence a prepara- 
tion with the appearance of having eggs 
in it could be made, if properly put on 
the market, especiully attractive to the 
Dutch consumer. Cuarties C, Hart. 





Herman Hecht, of Bristol, Va., re- 
cently entertained the local Kiwanis Club 
at his new bakery. The visitors, nat- 
urally, were interested in seeing how 
bread and pastry was baked. The occa- 
sion was “Ladies’ Night” of the club, and 
each lady was presented with a cake b 
Mr. Hecht. Refreshmennts were served, 
all of which had been prepared in the 
bakery. 
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ENGLAND 


Lonvon, Feb. 20.—Owing to the dock 
strike, one might almost say that trade, 
at any rate as regards American and 
Canadian flour, is almost at a standstill. 
No deliveries can take place, owing to 
the attitude of the strikers, who are 
picketing all docks and warehouses, and 
prevent any work being done. 

Another thing in connection with the 
trade is that resellers seem to have 
drawn into their shells, with the result 
that possible buyers, with their inability 
to get delivery, are resisting any ad- 
vance, but unless some big change takes 
place in either wheat values or exchange, 
it would appear they will have to come 
up to the mills’ prices which, in fact, are 
unchanged on the week at 34s 6d@35s 
3d, ¢.i.f., for February and March ship- 
ment from the seaboard. Good Canadian 
short patents cannot now be purchased 
at less than 37s 94d, c.i.f., although there 
are good quality long patents which 
would come at Is less. 

It is hoped that the %d advance in 
the price of bread will lead to an im- 
proved demand, as with this increase in 
price of bread, and present quotations 
for flour, the baker should feel assured 
of a profit. Minneapolis low grades are 
not offered freely, and then at prices 
above the ideas of this market, which 
are about 27s 6d, c.i.f. 

Australian flours have been in good 
demand, and a fair trade has been done 
for March shipment at about 33s@33s 
3d, c.i.f., for known brands, but for 
the April position 3@6d less would lead 
to business. All English country flour 
is firm, and 35@36s is asked for straight 
run. 

London mills reduced their official 
price for straight run flour 6d per sack 
on Feb. 20, and at the same time reduced 
the factors’ commission from Is per sack 
to 9d. The price for straight run de- 
livered is officially 39s, but this figure 
would be reduced to 37s 6d, the latter 
figure being about equal to 33s 6d, c.i.f. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour during the past week 
were as follows, in sacks of 280 lbs: 
from the United States, Atlantic, 14,350; 
Canada, Pacific, 2,000; Australia, 1,000; 
Continent, 690; India, 668. 


WHEAT PRICES 


Owing to the strike, the market for 
wheat has been very restricted, and all 
descriptions are lower. No. 1 northern 
Manitoba January-February, is on offer 
at 47s 6d, February has been sold at 
47s 6d, February-March made 47s 14%d@ 
47s 3d, March-April offers at 46s, and 
- April-May sold at 45s 6d, Australian 
for February and for February-March 
is offered at 47s, but no business is re- 
ported today. Rosafe, 6314-lb, afloat, is 
offered at 45s 3d, and February-March 
at 44s 6d. Baruso, 64-lb, loading, has 
been sold at 43s 6d, 63%-lb, March, sold 
at 42s 414d, while 3d less was paid for 
April. 

MILL OFFALS 


There still seems to be a fair demand 
for these goods in spite of cattle slaugh- 
tering, with the result that millers have 
been able to maintain prices. London 
made middlings are £8 15s ton and bran 
£7 7s 6d, both ex-mill. Plate pollards 
are very firm, owing partly to specula- 
tion and partly to scarcity, and prices 
are well maintained. Parcels on pas- 
sage and for January-February are held 
for £7 10s per ton, cif. February- 
March at £6 18s 9d, March-April at £6 
10s, and April-July at £6 11s 6d. Fancy 
Plate middlings afloat are offered at £9 
5s, for March-April at £8 8s 9d, and 
for April-July at £8 lls 3d. Plate 


bran is unchanged at £6 15s for March- 
April. ™ 


OATMEAL 


The situation in the oatmeal market 
shows little or no change. The actual 
demand is decidedly less than normal 
for the time of year, and trade is slow 
and difficult. Aberdeen and Midlothian 
prices are unchanged at £17 and £21 per 
ton, respectively, ex-store. London 
milled is reported as having been sold 
at £17 and lower. The trade for im- 
ported is at a standstill, owing to the 
high prices asked by shippers. Today 
it is reliably reported that there are a 
number of resellers who would accept 
39s, c.i.f., for either rolled oats or meal, 
which is shillings below the asking price 
of mills in America and Canada. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


Imports from the United States and 
Canada into London during the week 
ending Feb, 22, 1924, in 140-lb bags: 


From Portland, Maine, per ss. Virgilia— 


FPAMOUs .cccces 2,000 Golden Thistle... 500 
Glenora .....+-. 5,000 Five Crowns ... 500 
Summit ....... 1,000 Toronto's Pride. 500 
WTO ccccces 250 Stability ....... 300 
Glenwood ...... 600 Castle ......... 250 
REE 3.5%-co%xs 1,000 Pride of Canada 6500 
Grand Empire... 1,250 Shepherdess ... 500 
Princess ....... 600 Canada Star... 500 
Forest King ... 500 Threadgold .... 500 
Miranda ....... 500 Golden Dawn .. 500 
BUPPemMe occccce 60@ Buffalo ........ 1,000 
WelsOR cccccces 3,600 Three Stars ... 1,000 
Cream of the 

West cccevecs 1,000 

From New York per ss. Vardulia— 
Three Stars .... 6500 Argosy ........ 300 
ca 1,450 Arlington ...... 550 
Apollon ....... 2,000 

From St. John, N. B., per ss. Canadian 

Ranger— 

Three Star .... 1,000 Battle ......... 2,000 

From Halifax per ss. Comino— 
WEUPOR .ccccceve 500 Daily Bread ... 3,000 
Aviator ....... 2,000 Patent ........ 3,000 
ee 1,500 Biguna ........ 500 
Keetoba ....... 1,000 


From St. John, N. B., per ss. Bothwell— 


Royal City .... 6500 Toronto’s Pride. 500 
Silver Heart ... 600 Daily Bread ... 2,000 
500 


BO. ssecaces 8,998 Regal ......... 
Pride of Canada 600 Royal Seal ..... 500 
Exhibition ..... Ge By ccaceccesoves 500 
Medora .......:> 600 Biguna ........ 500 
Patent cccecoce 4,000 Battle ......... 2,000 
Cup Winner ... 250 Our Best ...... 500 
AVOOR cocccecee 600 Morning Glory.. 400 
Front Line .... 600 Holdfast ...... 1,000 
Golden Cloud .. 500 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


The minister of agriculture has given 
the House of Commons an idea of the 
cost to the country of the present visita- 
tion of foot-and-mouth disease, the most 
severe outbreak of that malady in this 
country for 40 years. In 37 English and 
11 Scottish counties, he said, there have 
been as many as 2,600 centers of out- 
break, which have involved the slaughter 
of 89,000 cattle, 300,000 sheep, 42,000 
pigs, and 110 goats. The sum paid in 
compensation to date is £2,851,000. 
Receipts on acocunt of carcasses and 
salvage amount to *373,000. The cost of 
administration has been £369,000. 

Since December the situation has rap- 
idly improved, for whereas in the last 
week of that month there were 319 out- 
breaks on separate farms, in the past 
week there were only 63. 

There is reason to hope, the minister 
stated, that the disease has been brought 
under control, so that the restrictions 
still in force as regards the removal of 
cattle may soon be reduced. The total 
cost to the country of the outbreak has 
reached the enormous sum of £3,250,000. 


BRITAIN’S MONETARY POLICY 


The financial correspondent of the 
Times is well worthy of quoting in con- 
nection with the monetary policy of this 
country. In replying to a question in 
the House of Commons as to whether 
the present government was still to be 


guided in the monetary policy by what 
is commonly called the Cunliffe report, 
and if it was prepared to set up a royal 
commission to inquire into the monetary 
system of this country, the prime min- 
ister stated that the government was 
still guided by the recommendations of 
the Cunliffe committee, and was of the 
opinion that it would be premature and 
inexpedient to appoint a new committee. 

In this connection the Times says that 
this statement by Mr. MacDonald, the 
prime minister, following upon his re- 
cent denunciation of inflation, comes at 
an opportune moment, for it shows that 
there are certain economic principles 
which hold good, whichever party may 
be in power. Reaffirmation by a labor 
government of the policy which has hith- 
erto regulated British monetary affairs 
will not only dispose of many idle ru- 
mors, sedulously encouraged in certain 
foreign countries, that Great Britain has 
decided to abandon the policy which has 
given this country a relatively stable 
currency, but will help to restore con- 
fidence abroad in the pound sterling. 

After speaking about the prosperity 
of the war period and of 1919-20 and the 
period of inflation, which was followed 
by a deflation, the prime minister care- 
fully pointed out that the boom was 
over before deflation was possible, and 
went on to say that the real buying pow- 
er had been grossly overestimated; hence 
the fall in prices. Deflation which fol- 
lowed was a consequence of the fall in 
commodity prices, and not the cause. 
The proper policy for this country to 
follow was to budget, as Mr. Baldwin 
did, for a surplus, to be earmarked for 
debt redemption, and to fund the float- 
ing debt as and when opportunity of- 
fered, at the lowest possible rate of in- 
terest. 

THE DOCKERS’ STRIKE 


All the dock workers of England, 
Scotland and Wales stopped work on 
Feb, 16 at midday. There is no prece- 
dent for a simultaneous strike at all 
United Kingdom ports, and there can 
be but little doubt that the strike is 
complete except in London, where some 
men belonging to the Stevedores’, Light- 
ermen’s and Dockers’ Union were work- 
ing until Feb. 20. 

For the moment no other industry is 
involved, but the road transport men 
and the railway men will not forward 
any goods handled by “blackleg” dock- 
ers. It is quite appreciated that not 
even a labor government has the power 
to settle these matters out of hand, but 
prompt action was taken and a court 
of inquiry set up by the minister of 
labor to inquire into the “causes and 
circumstances of the present dispute and 
to report thereon,” and this court will 
hold its first meeting today at the Law 
Courts. It will have complete freedom 
to conduct the investigation in the man- 
ner it deems best, and while the conclu- 
sions of the court will not be binding 
on either party to the dispute, yet they 
will represent the considered opinion of 
an independent tribunal which has had 
the opportunity of hearing both sides of 
the case and of calling for all relevant 
information. 

The verdict of such a court, if it is 
unanimous, will possess such an author- 
ity that neither combatant could resist 
without the risk of incurring the censure 
of all right thinking people. In fact, 
with such a court even a majority deci- 
sion will have the weight and prestige 
imparted by the inclination of the ex- 
perienced and unprejudiced judgment 
of the chairman, Holman Gregory, K.C., 
who will be assisted by Mr. Boothman, 
the eral secretary of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Operative Cotton 
Spinners, and a member of the general 


council of the Trade Union Congress, 
and by Sir Andrew Duncan, vice presi- 
dent of the Shipping Employers’ Federa- 
tion. 

STRIKERS HOLD UP ROYAL MAIL 


Owing to the dock strike at all ports 
of the United Kingdom great delay was 
experienced in the delivery of the mail 
from America and Canada between Feb. 
16 and 22. Two mail steamers arriving 
at Plymouth discharged over 8,000 bags 
of mail, but the strikers would not al- 
low the post office officials to touch it. 
Some of the bags were piled up on the 
quay and the remainder on_ tenders, 
standing out in the harbor, covered with 
tarpaulins, and there they remained for 
some days. 

The matter was brought up in Parlia- 
ment on Feb. 20, as it is considered a 
scandal that the movement of mails 
should be interfered with in such an un- 
precedented manner by a body of strik- 
ers, the question being asked whether 
the government was not under contract 
to deliver the royal mail, notwithstand- 
ing strikes. 

The reply by the postmaster general 
was somewhat nonchalant, but he as- 
sured the House that arrangements were 
being made to link up the matter which, 
owing to the strike, had “got out of 
gear.” It is reported that the shipping 
companies had to bring a good deal of 
pressure on the government to take ac- 
tion, and the opinion is generally held 
that the navy or military ought to have 
been immediately brought into service 
to protect those responsible for deliver- 
ing the mails. 

As it was, even the police had no au- 
thority to give assistance, and it is un- 
derstood that heavy expense has been 
incurred by the shipping companies con- 
cerned, for the hire of tenders and 
watchers. Eventually the mail was re- 
moved by the voluntary help of shipping 
and railway clerks in addition to the 
postal staff without interference from 
the strikers, but it had to be conveyed 
to its destination by motor lorry, as the 
railwaymen refused to forward any 
goods handled at the dockside by black- 
leg labor. 

The strike is still unsettled, and 
whether the incoming mails will share 
the same fate as the 8,000 bags remains 
to be seen. The power of strikers is be- 
coming intolerable in this country, and 
it is doubtful if any other important 
country in the world, and certainly not 
America, would allow its mails, of all 
things, to be held up. Great indigna- 
tion at the delay in action on the part 
of the government is felt throughout 
the business community. 

[Eprror’s Nore.—A cable to The 
Northwestern Miller from Mr, Raikes on 
Feb. 26 stated that the strike had been 
settled. ] 


BACK FROM TRIP TO EGYPT 


W. R. Farquhar, at one time a mem- 
ber of the firm of Farquhar Bros., flour 
importers, Glasgow, was in London on 
Feb. 22. Mr. Farquhar at one time op- 
erated the Riverside mill, Glasgow, but 
sold it to Joseph Rank, Ltd., a year or 
two ago. He is interested in another 
Glasgow mill, but does not take an ac- 
tive part in its management. He has 
just returned from Luxor, Egypt, and 
experienced a very rough voyage home. 


Effects of Dock Strike in Liverpool 

LiverPoot, Feb. 20.—Trading in wheat 
has practically ceased the past few days, 
owing to the dock strike. Business was 
fair before the stoppage occurred, and 
values are about 9d per qr lower, owing 
to pressure to sell by both North Amer- 
ica and the Argentine. Liverpool is 
very badly hit by the strike. The ma- 
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jority of millers have not got much 
wheat on hand, and in a few cases stocks 
are extremely light. To make matters 
worse, the warehousemen have also come 
out on strike, and merchants have great 
difficulty in shifting their produce ex- 
cept where the goods are in private store. 
Little trading has taken place in graded 
wheat futures, which have ruled ver 
quiet and about unchanged for Marc 
and May shipment, but are much easier 
for July, being quoted at 8s 10%d per 
ctl. 
IMPORTED FLOUR 

Only a fair demand prevails for im- 
ported flour. Manitoba export patents 
are about unchanged to 3d dearer for 
prompt shipment, being quoted at 34s 
6d on spot. Quite a good trade is being 
done with bakers, who are taking in all 
the stock they can hold at about 37s 6d, 
ex-quay. Australian patents are easier, 
and have been sold for March shipment 
at 33s, c.if., while on spot 37s@37s 6d 
has been paid. Very little business has 
taken place for a long time now in either 
Kansas or Pacific Coast flours. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR 


Home millers report a very fair in- 
quiry, and bakers have been taking de- 
livery freely. Millers’ supplies of flour 
in hand, it is officially estimated, could 
last about 10 days. Prices are about un- 
changed, as follows: bakers, 37s; straight 
run, 38s 6d; patents, 40s 6d. 


LOW GRADES 


Not much trade has taken place in 
low grade flours. Shippers’ prices are 
too dear for the majcrity of consumers, 
but £10 5s has been paid for Plate for 
March shipment. Shippers now want 
£10 12s 6d, while Minneapolis second 
clears are quoted for March at 28s, c.i.f. 
There is some Italian low grade on spot 
at £10 per ton. 

FEED 

There is only a small feed trade to re- 
port. American linseed cakes have been 
sold for March shipment at £11, but 
shippers now want £11 2s 6d, while Eng- 
lish cakes for February are quoted at 
£11 10s, f.o.r. American for May- 
August are unchanged at £10 2s 6d, with 
English at £11 or rather less. On spot, 
American are quoted at £12 10s, with a 
fair trade. 





SCOTLAND 


Giascow, Feb. 19.—The dockers’ 
threat has not been mere bluff. Glas- 
gow, in common with all other ports on 
the British Coast, is idle in its docks 
today, and the outlook is by no means 
comforting. Stocks of imported flour, 
as reported last week, were only 30,000 
sacks, equal to about a week’s supply, 
or a third of the normal reserve. Mill- 
ers in this section have been sparing in 
their purchases of wheat, and bakers 
who may seek to fall back on the home 
millers are likely to go unsatisfied. The 
stocks of flour in store in Glasgow are 
mostly in private hands, and if the strike 
should last more than 10 days we will 
be obliged to draw upon other ports or 
stores in order to ool the bakeries 
going. 

FLOUR VALUES 


The current rates for flour are as 
follows, on the c.i.f. basis: home millers 
were offering at 38s, 36s and 34s, accord- 
ne to grade. Imported flours: Mani- 
tobas 35s@35s 6d, American winters 38 
@39s, Canadian winters 34s 6d@35s, 
Australian $3s@33s 9d, for March and 
April. These prices show practically no 
change from those ruling a week ago. 
A sharp rise in the price of flour is 
more warranted than one in the value of 
any other prime food affected by the 
strike, yet it is for meat, and not for 
wheat and flour, that wholesale prices 
have jumped. 

Meat is normally supplied in the pro- 
portion of half imported to half home 
fed, though Scotland usually has a much 
larger share than England of the home 
meat; of breadstuffs, four fifths are nor- 
mally imported. Yet it is beef, the main 
branch of the meat trade, that is first 
affected in price by the strike. Here in 
Glasgow the wholesale charges advanced 
about 25 per cent on the first morning of 
the strike, and the local reports are 
that London suffered from a still larger 
rise in values. 
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The Glasgow meat trade was afraid of 
its own action in following the market 
upward, and sent a telegram to the 
prime minister directing his attention to 
the sharp rise in price. 


FARMERS AND IMPORTED FLOUR 


A stray paragraph in the annual re- 
ort of the National Farmers’ Union of 

ngland is apt to be overlooked, but 
as it marks an important confession on 
the part of an organization that was 
misled by the millers of the country it 
would be a pity not to give it the fullest 
publicity. The paragraph is as follows: 

“The committee has continued to give 
careful consideration to the question of 
the desirability of some restrictions be- 
ing imposed upon the free importation 
of foreign flour. After an exhaustive 
study of the statistics of the position, 
which shows a considerable change in 
the position from that of two years ago, 
and after balancing against the limited 
possible advantages of such a measure 
to the industry the grave possible disad- 
vantages, it is unable to recommend 
that this matter be carried any further 
at present.” 

Here, then, is the official end of a cam- 
paign that was waged openly by the 
farmers, but furtively by the millers. 
The goods specified are foreign flour, not 
merely imported flour, and it was hoped 
that this distinction would appeal to the 
imperial conference. So far as that 
conference was concerned, the prospects 
for those behind the demand were hope- 
ful, but the general election, which in- 
tervened, and which showed the deter- 
mination of the British public not to 
allow any monkeying with its fiscal pol- 
icy, particularly in relation to food sup- 
plies, has apparently carried much more 
conviction to the minds of our farmers 
than all the statistics that they have been 
studying. 

When the farmers refer to the posi- 
tion of two years ago they betray their 
case to a great extent. Two years ago 
they were at the worst stage of the 
great collapse in agricultural values, and 
were grasping, like a drowning man, at 
every straw. It was at this juncture 
that the millers whispered imported flour 
into their receptive ears, and they 
seized at the proffered suggestion, while 
the real instigators retired to the back- 
ground. 

The hidden hand vf the miller is dis- 
closed in the fact that it was the English 
farmers rather than the Scottish farm- 
ers who pressed the demand for the ex- 
clusion of foreign flour. Consider that 
the margin of imported flour in England 
is only from 8 to 10 per cent, compared 
with Scotland’s margin of at least 40 per 
cent, and one woul why it was not 
the Scottish farmer rather than his Eng- 
lish confrére who urged this policy. The 
explanation, of course, is that it is in 
England where the big milling combines 
hold sway, and it was here, accordingly, 
where they exercised influence over the 
leaders of the farmers. 


BREAD FROM ENGLISH WHEAT 


Another subject of considerable inter- 
est in the annual report of the National 
Farmers’ Union of England, having re- 
gard to the recommendations of the re- 
cent departmental committee in favor of 
an all-English loaf, is contained in the 
following passage: 

“The committee was requested by cer- 
tain branches to take up the question of 
a national organization to provide facili- 
ties for the manufacture and sale of 
bread made from home grown wheat. 
The committee considered that, in view 
of the varying local circumstances and 
the quantity of home grown wheat suit- 
able for this purpose relative to our to- 
tal national requirements, more progress 
was likely to be made by the extension 
of local schemes. Advice to this effect 
was given to the county branches, and 
it is understood that various local 
schemes have been prepared.” 





IRELAND 


Betrast, Feb, 19.—The flour trade has 
not shown any improvement, and there 
seems to be no hope for the importing 
end of it until bakers come into the 
market to buy ahead. Stocks are being 
rapidly reduced, as only 1,000 sacks of 
280 lbs were shipped to Belfast during 


the week ending Feb. 2, and 11,000 the 
previous week, which is not sufficient. 


STOCKS 


Arrivals during January were 32,234 
sacks, making a total since Aug. 1 of 
134,000. Arrivals at Dublin for the 
week ending Feb. 2 were nil, but the 
previous week thev were 12,000 sacks, 
making the total since Aug. 1 137,000. 
There were imported into Dublin 38,649 
sacks during January. 


FLOUR VALUES 


Despite a complete cessation of buy- 
ing, millers have not reduced their 
prices. Cables sent to Canadian mills 
brought very firm replies, nothing under 
37s 9d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 38s, Dub- 
lin, being quoted for a high grade short 
patent, although there were some indi- 
cations that 6d less might be accepted. 
For export patents, mills refuse to ac- 
cept under 34s 3d@34s 9d, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 35s, Dublin. 

Minneapolis flours are offered by two 
of the principal mills at about 35s 9d, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 36s, Dublin. 

Australian flours are in very small 
supply, and are quoted for delivery dur- 
ing the next two or three weeks at about 
34s, net, c.i.f., Belfast. Dublin has noth- 
ing coming forward under about 35s, 
net, c.i.f., so far as can be ascertained. 

American soft winters for shipment 
are worse than ever, and 40s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, seems to be the very lowest 
price at which any sort of soft wheat 
flour can be secured, and this is too dear. 

Home millers are very busy, but find 
new business hard to get, and are run- 
ning on old orders. They are holding out 
in the north of Ireland for a price equal 
to 36s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, for the cheap- 
est, up to 40s for some of the best. In 
Dublin and the south and west of Ire- 
land, mills demand about 2s per sack 
more. : 

OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is very firm and, although 
there is not much doing for shipment, 
there is more inquiry for quotations for 
March-April shipment from the sea- 
board, and the trade is coming to the 
conclusion that, after all, prices may 
not decline much, especially as the sea- 
son is approaching when Irish mills stop 
grinding, there being generally a gap to 
fill between the crops both here and 
abroad. 

Cables for best quality American flake 
meal are in the neighborhood of 40s 6d 
per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and about 
the same Dublin, but there were some 
offers of outside brands at 3d per sack 
less than this for March-April shipment 
from seaboard. 

Canadian mills making the best quality 
are stiff in their prices, as they indi- 
cate 31s, net, c.i.f., either port. Medium 
cut meal and pinhead are very firm at 
39s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., March-April 
shipment, Belfast and Dublin, a few 
sales being made. 

Home millers are very busy, and it 
seems as if they will have a good trade 
through to the new crop. Good milling 
oats are not plentiful, and with potatoes 
in pee of Ireland realizing £8 per ton, 
and corn nearly £12, the demand for 
flake meal for feeding pu es is prom- 
ising, at about 44s per 280 lbs for Irish, 
net, c.i.f., and 41s 6d for foreign. 


FEED 


Mill offals are again very firm, and a 
strong demand exists for all classes. 
Home millers are able to obtain £10 10s 
per ton for best white bran, against £11 
10s, f.o.r., bags included, for imported 
from English millers, and £9 10s for red. 
In Dublin and the south, millers are 
able to get £11 for white bran and fully 
£10 for red. 

Feedingstuffs have been very firm, and 
demand is as brisk as ever. The inquiry 
for all classes is very keen, and buyers 
would book ahead at present quotations 
if millers and importers were willing 
to sell. Indian meal is a little dearer 
this week, northern millers asking about 
£11 15s per ton, f.o.r., Belfast, and Dub- 
lin and the south about £12@£12 5s, 
f.o.r., prompt delivery. The flaked corn 
for cattle feeding is 30s@£2 per ton 
above the price of meal, 

Linseed cakes are very firmly held in 
strong hands, and there is no attempt 
to force sales or cut prices. On spot, 
holders are making £12@£12 5s, cJ.f,, 
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Belfast, for anything they have on spot 
or near at bond This is about the price 
that shippers are asking for prompt 
shipment, while for June dispatch from 
seaboard the price is about £11, and 
July-August even less. 

Cotton cakes are very firm. There is 
practically little offering in the way of 
foreign, and home millers have the trade 
in their own hands. Prices for best de- 
corticated cake are about £14@15 per 
ton, and foreign is worth about £13, 
Belfast or Dublin. 

NOTES 

Hugh McMillan, managing director 
Bloomfield Bakery, Ltd., Belfast, has been 
seriously ill for a month. 

R. G. Todd, who for the past year 
has been president of the Belfast Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association, has been elected 
president of the Belfast Rotary Club. 

Considerable improvement is reported 
in the flour and he trade of Lon- 
donderry and, in consequence, some of 
the bakers are enlarging and redecorat- 
ing their premises. No less than four 
have recently made such alterations, 


HUNGARY 


Buparest, Feb. 15.—The agricultural 
situation continues quite satisfactory. 
The autumn field work was favored by 
fine weather. The young seedlings pro- 
cured sufficient moisture betimes, and 
later on a good snow cover protected 
them against frost. The soil contains a 
sufficient reserve of moisture, and up to 
now all is going well. Prospects are 
promising, the rye plant only having suf- 
fered some slight damage. 


THE FIRMNESS OF WHEAT 


The outstanding feature of the mar- 
ket is a continual and strong rise in all 
grain prices, and especially of wheat, 
which in the course of January amount- 
ed to 55 per cent, while in the same 
period May wheat in the Chicago option 
market rose only about 4 per cent. 

The reason for this extraordinary ad- 
vance—which is by no means justified 
by the very satisfactory crop yield— 
may be found in the obstinate withhold- 
ing policy of provincial farmers, who, 
mistakingly, have no faith in the stabil- 
ity of Hungarian crown exchange, and 
limit their offers to small quantities to 
cover their immediate financial wants. 
Moreover, many grain traders make 
speculative wheat purchases, which 
promise to be a good investment. 

While the demand on the part of 
Budapest and provincial mills is con- 
tinually brisk, offers and arrivals are 
very unsatisfactory. Besides, Budapest 
mills have procured for the government 
a loan of about £700,000 sterling against 
their granting certain concessions tend- 
ing to promote the flour export, which, 
if realized, is likely to contribute to the 
firmness now ruling. Therefore, farm- 
ers expect still higher prices, although 
those ruling now, but for the exceedingly 
high dollar exchange, would be already 
in the neighborh of the import level. 


THE PRICE SITUATION 


Quotations on the Budapest Corn Ex- 
change, converted into cents on the basis 
of the official dollar exchange, were as 
follows: wheat 170 per bu, rye 137, bar- 
ley 168, oats, 152, corn 138; quotations 
of amalgamated Budapest mills for 
wheat flours, per 280 Ibs, delivered, Buda- 
pest: patents $12.40; cooking flours, 
$13.25; bread flours, $11.95. 

It is striking that between the wheat 
price and barley price there is almost 
no difference: an anomaly for which the 
brisk export demand for barley is re- 
sponsible. On the other hand, rye is 
neglected and comparatively cheap, as it 
is not much liked in Hungary. About 
5,000 carloads of this bread grain have 
been lately exported to Austria. 

Germany also takes interest in the 
import of Hungarian rye, for which it 
offers 10.25@10.30 Dutch florins, deliv- 
ered, Passau, per 220 lbs. If the export 
had been permitted immediately after 
harvest, much bigger quantities ‘would 
have been purchased, but in the mean- 
while the international market became 
less prepared to absorb the Hungarian 
surpluses. 

As a matter of course the high wheat 
prices are handicapping flour export, the 
more so as the government of Czecho- 
Slovakia refuses to grant import licenses 
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for Hungarian flours, which have been 
thus pushed into the background by 
American, Italian, French and English 
flours. Lately the French government 
was said to have prohibited the export 
of flours milled in bond in the régime 
of temporary admission, in order to ex- 
ert a pressure upon prices. It is note- 
worthy that for several months past 
France has imported American wheats 
only, and a very small quantity of Amer- 
ican flour. The French wheat crop was 
overestimated, and the population in 
France is warned by authorities to be 
sparing with bread. “Economisez votre 
pain !” 

Unless new facilities be granted to 
Hungarian mills for the export of flour, 
this trade will remain handicapped, ow- 
ing to the high price of wheat. 


EXPORTS 

According to official statistics, the ex- 
port of wheat from Hungary in 1923 
amounted to 276,000 bus, and the flour 
export to 1,456,450 sacks of 280 lbs, 
which means an increase of about 15 
per cent, compared with the flour ex- 
port of 1922. The bulk of the flour was 
exported to Austria and Czecho-Slovakia, 
and only small quantities to Germany 
and Italy. 

Beno Scuwarz. 





CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

Buparrest, Feb. 15.—The annual re- 
port of the Czecho-Slovakian Millers’ 
Federation emphasizes that the situation 
of the milling industry in this republic, 
which was bad enough previously, has 
become still worse. Millers want to be 
protected by efficacious entry duties, and 
claim for all foreign flours a duty of 6 
per cent, while the duty on imported 
wheat ought not to exceed 1 per cent, 
thus creating a very favorable situation 
for Bohemian millers. On the other 
hand, the Agrarian party claims uniform 
duties for flour and grain. Up to now 
the government has refused to grant 
such duties, for political reasons, and 
because it sticks to the principle that 
bread and other foodstuffs ought to be 
as cheap as a 

The introduction of the so-called li- 
censing proceeding for imported flour 
had by no means the effects expected, 
because the quantities originally fixed 
have been raised considerably, owing to 
the commercial treaties concluded with 
France, North America and England. 
These countries have undertaken to de- 
liver to Czecho-Slovakia 4,000 carloads, 
viz., 400,000 quintals, of flour yearly, al- 
together 12,000 carloads, By these agree- 
ments Hungarian flours have been to- 
tally pushed into the background, be- 
cause the import allotment having been 
exhausted by American, French, English 
and Italian flours, the government has 
refused to grant new import licenses for 
Hungarian flours. In the period August- 
November, 1923, the grain import 
amounted, in the monthly average, to 
117 carloads, and in December to 133, 
while the flour import in December 
reached 3,228 carloads, more than in 
the corresponding period of 1922. 

English top grade flours, called “gran- 
ular,” are being sold at 2.75 Czecho 
crowns, delivered at Bohemian stations; 
American, and Italian brands, from the 
Stucky mill at Venice, at about the same 
price. Besides, German railways have 
reduced their freight rates for over-sea 
flours sent across Germany to Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

Beno Scuwarz. 





PROPOSED FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—New bills in Con- 
gress of interest to the grain and flour 
milling trade include the following: 

H. R. 7062. To determine and re- 
fund the difference between the price 
received for the wheat of 1917, 1918 and 
1919 fixed by the United States of 
America and its agents and the price 
which the wheat of 1917, 1918 and 1919 
would have brought unfixed thereby. 

H. R. 7111. To promote American 
agriculture by making more extensively 
available, by expanding, the service now 
rendered by the Department of Agri- 
culture in gathering and disseminating 
information regarding agricultural pro- 
duction, competition, and demand in for- 
eign countries, in promoting the sale of 
farm products abroad, etc. 

Crartes C. Harr. 
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IN TWO GROUPS 

“I think that a glorious sense of the 
fitness of things has at last come over 
the millers,” writes-an Ohio miller who 
has been observing the course of events; 
“that a new spirit does prevail, and that 
there is a determination to make milling 
profitable. One can feel it in the at- 
mosphere about any group of millers 
today. However, I am not entirely sat- 
isfied that this has gone beyond the mill- 
er’s own heart, and I do not believe that 
action out of this awakening has entirely 
developed. Perhaps this may be too 
much to expect as yet. For five to ten 
years past I have felt utterly discour- 
aged and without hope concerning the 
business until the past six months. 

“I base my conclusions that there is 
more talk than action on the prices being 
quoted in the field with which I am 
reasonably familiar. While millers are 
not yielding so readily to buyers’ pres- 
sure they still do yield, as we do our- 
selves in many cases. Have you heard 
of any one getting more money out of 
the big cracker manufacturers since the 
era of the ‘new thought’ in milling? 
They are still paying the old 40c per 
bbl for conversion, and there seems to be 
no ,way to get a better price out of 
them. 

“There is not going to be any radical 
increase in the domestic consumption of 
flour from year to year, and milling ca- 
pacity being built each year is taking up 
that increase. There is no basis for 
hope and improvement except in a de- 
termination to get a profit, and to base 
costs on past experience which, by the 
way, is far from 24-hour operation. I 
cannot justify in my mind any reason 
for A, B and C sales. All sales should 
be A sales, showing clearly and unmis- 
takably a profit. That may be an ideal 
condition which cannot be accomplished, 
but it should be aimed at. 

“For four years every miller has known 
that there must come an end to price 
suicide. This new feeling that now is 
the time has come out of the meetings of 
the Federation and the state associations, 
where each one of us has had a chance 
to see that his fellow-millers are pretty 
good, decent men like himself, and that 
they are to be trusted. This personal 
contact has done the work. The millers 
are the finest group of white men in 
business today. We have been going 
through such a long period of fear that 
we haven't been able to stand up like real 
men and demand a living from our busi- 
ness. 

“We now stand in two groups: those 
who are going to get a profit or quit, 
and those who are going to wait until the 
other fellow does it first. There are too 
many in the second class, and they are 
frequently the noisiest and complain the 
most about what the other fellow is do- 
ing. They are slow to adopt constructive 
measures and put them into operation. 
They are really obstructionists, holding 
the industry back from regenera‘ion by 
not doing their part. 

“I do not want such a lot of money for 
my work, but I do want to feel that I 
can do business like a man, stand up 
before any buyer in the -world and say 
without shame that I expect to make a 
profit, and that it is my right to get it. 
Any other course makes a fellow a cow- 
ard, not only before every one else, but 
before himself, which is infinitely worse.” 





TOLEDO 

According to indications last week, the 
situation seems to be more promising. 
There are signs of a revival of interest 
in flour, backed up by the actual resump- 
tion of buying in some quarters. This 
has been sufficiently apparent to be no- 
ticed by millers at different points. 
While the buying is not of large volume, 





there are instances of orders for 1,000 
or 2,000 bbls. In some cases this has 
followed the final ordering out of past 
bookings, delivery of which has been long 
dclaver, but in all instances it has indi- 
cated a cleaning up either of stocks or 
bookings. This is true of the bakery 
business also, in spite of numerous re- 
ports that bakers were booked to the 
end of the crop. 

It rather looked as if the export trade 
had gone Guest for the rest of the 
crop, but last week also developed sales 
quite unexpectedly by a number of mills. 
Several soft winter wheat flour lots were 
worked for export. It seems as if the 
recurrence of buying comes from all 
quarters at the same time, both export 
and domestic. Millers making rye flour 
also report a d demand for their 

roduct. Rye is about 5c bu cheaper in 

ichigan than in the Northwest, giving 
Michigan millers a price advantage in 
conjunction with the known superior 
quality of Michigan rye. Rye bread is 
coming into favor again, particularly in 
large eastern cities where there is a con- 
siderable foreign population. 

Possibly the proposed increase in the 
tariff on wheat may have had a senti- 
mental effect in stimulating buying. 
There is a suspicion that such has been 
the case. There is considerable specula- 
tion as to just what effect this increase 
will have on wheat and flour prices. Some 
are inclined to believe that it will be 
moderately bullish, and knowing that the 
government is favorable to higher prices 
and is disposed to do what it can to bring 
them about, and feeling that higher 
rather than lower prices seem more prob- 
able under such conditions, they have 
evidently concluded that it might be just 
as well to take on a little flour at the 
present level. This may account for 
some of the buying that has put in its 
appearance at this time. 

There is one favorable aspect about 
the present milling situation to which 
attention should be called, because it 
ought to be made permanent, as it is 
largely within the millers’ control. Too 
much emphasis cannot be placed upon it. 
Reference is to the fact that prices are 
being held more firmly at mill levels. 
One meets constantly with instances 
where millers are holding out for their 
prices, and not accepting cuts of even so 
small an amount as 5@10c per bbl. 
Sometimes it takes several days, or even 
a longer time, to raise the buyer to the 
mill’s price, and sometimes the business 
is lost by waiting, but the holding is 
there nevertheless. Millers are showing a 
remarkable amount of backbone; there is 
a widespread determination among them 
to get their price and sell at a profit. 

The moral effect of this holding out 
for a price, even at the cost of Eudes 
the business, when reflected back in the 
buying trades is incalculable. When the 
buyer encounters it in many and unex- 
pected places, and with widely scattered 
mills, its effect is far-reaching. It has 
even led to silly and indignant protests 
among buyers that there must be some 
kind of an eement or understanding 
among the mills as to prices—save the 
mark! That would indeed be wonder- 
ful; little short of a miracle! 

Too much cannot be said about this 
aspect of the case, because there are still 
plenty of millers who are weak enough 


to give their flour away. The buyers 
complain when they don’t give it away, 
and secretly call them fools when they 


do give it away, so it’s just as well for 
the miller to look out for himself (no- 
body else will) and get a profit. As a 
result, the price situation is better, and 
may be made better still if all millers 
will follow suit and hold out for their 
price. The fact that some are doing it 
should encourage the others. 
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There has recently been a considerable 
movement of wheat, particularly in 
Michigan, where farmers didn’t let go of 
their wheat during the first half of the 
crop. The result has been the creation 
of an impression that there is plenty of 
soft wheat in this section to take care 
of milling requirements for the balance 
of the crop; in fact, it may result in a 
more abundant supply here than west of 
Ohio and, consequently, lower prices and 
a certain advantage to the millers. 

Feed continues weak, although millers 
are managing to keep sold up. The un- 
dertone is none too strong, and there is 
a suspicion that prices may work lower. 
It has been necessary to cut prices to 
keep the stuff moving. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.09 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
March 7. Soft winter wheat standard 
patent flour was quoted at $5.35@5.45 
bbl, local springs $6.35@6.45, and local 
hard winters $6.10, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted at 
$29.50@30.25 ton, mixed feed $29.50@ 
30.25, and middlings $29.50@30.25, in 
100’s, f.o.b., Toledo, 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
46,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
pS RPPerTUTT re eee 33,200 72 
PROVICUS WOOK 2... ccreseccs 34,800 76 
BOP BOO cccvvesesseccecss 28,500 59 
Two years ago ............ 26,300 55 
Taree DOOI OOO ccs ccccess 16,900 35 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1923 and 1922: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbis bbls tivity 

March 2-8 ..... 21 135,810 84,334 62 
Previous week. 20 128,460 82,794 64 
Year ago ...... 24 127,560 72,831 57 
Two years ago. 24 134,700 69,945 52 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of March 2-8, with comparisons: 
7-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
19 


1924 1923 24 1923 

Wheat, bus.. 200,000 308,000 81,000 155,000 

Corn, bus.... 160,000 59,000 103,000 20,000 

Oats, bus.... 135,000 33,000 51,000 17,000 
NOTES 


H. W., Tibbals, representing the Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., was in Toledo, 
March 7, on his way to Michigan. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association will be held April 
16-17, at Columbus, Ohio. Headquarters 
will be announced later. Secretary Tan- 
ner is inviting suggestions from members 
in making up the programme. 

Fire destroyed one of the buildings of 
mill B group of the Commercial Milling 
Co., Detroit, Mich., Feb. 29. This build- 
ing was devoted to corn and buckwheat 
milling, and also used as a warehouse. 
Damage was estimated at about $82,000, 
fully covered by insurance. 

C. H. Hitch, who will be remembered 
in this territory where he used to work, 
has left the J. C. Lysle Milling Co., 
Leavenworth, Kansas, which he repre- 
sented in a ae Scher in the South, 
to go with the thwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, which he will repre- 
sent in Arizona, Texas and New Mexico, 
with headquarters at Dallas. 

Frank H. Tanner, secretary of the 
Ohio Millers’ State Association, says in 
his recent bulletin to the membership 
that “what the millers really need is an 
old-time revival of business sense and 
ethics. There are still some millers in 
the Southwest and elsewhere who have 
overlooked costs, if quotations to the 
state purchasing agent of Ohio are a 
criterion. Last week offers accepted 
were 23@35c under the next lowest of- 
fers.” 

Elmer B. Hale, senior partner of the 
firm of Jonathan Hale & Sons, Ionia, 
Mich., died at his home in Ionia, March 
1. He was born in Waterford, Mich., 
Aug. A 1859. In 1896 he and his brother, 
L. H. Hale, purchased the interest of 
their uncle, John Hale, in the partner- 
ship of Hale Bros., and the. firm name 
became Jonathan Hale & Sons. In 1915 
the new mill at Ionia was completed and 
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the firm has just closed its seventy-first 
year in the milling business in Michigan. 
lawrence I. Hale, the junior partner, 
represents the third generation. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Last week’s flour business here was on 
the level of that reported for the pre- 
vious week, with local trading the out- 
standing feature. There was no export 
business. A communication from Glas- 
gow said that prices asked by millers in 
the middle western states were far out 
of line, indicating that business with 
Scotland was next to impossible. Milling 
schedules were increased considerably, 
where they were reduced in the previous 
week, indicating that, while spot business 
was not the best in the world, hopes were 
held out for the future. No changes 
were made in prices. 

Feed prices were lowered $2 ton by 
some millers, while others reported that 
any change made during the week was 
in the form of shading and only a tem- 
porary matter. Feed was in good de- 
mand, however. Country millers report- 
ed that roads, which had been closed be- 
cause of bad weather, were opening up 
again and as a result farmers who had 
been hampered in getting supplies of 
feed were making up for lost time. 

Receipts of grain through the Indian- 
apolis Board of Trade have been some- 
what light, but the quality has been good. 
Practically all received was bought by 
mills in this territory. There was a good 
demand for all stuff coming in. Prices 
were fairly steady, but were rather in- 
clined to sink. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 414%c to New York, March 8: 
wheat, No. 2 red $1.04@1.06, No. 2 hard 
$1.01@1.03; corn, No. 4 white 74@76%¢c, 
No. 3 white 71@74c, No. 2 yellow 74% 
@i5%e, No. 3 yellow 72@74c, No. 2 
mixed 701%4@73c, No. 3 mixed 69@71c; 
oats, No. 2 white 45@474c, No. 3 white 
4134%4@45%e. 

Inspections of grain, March 8: wheat, 
No, 2 red 3 cars, No. 3 red 2, No. 2 
mixed 2, sample 1; corn, No. 4 white 8 
cars, No. 5 white 7, No. 4 yellow 7, No. 
5 yellow 14, No. 6 yellow 1, No. 4 mixed 
3, No. 5 mixed 8, ear 1; oats, No. 2 
white 3 cars, No. 3 white 2, No. 4 white 
4, sample white 3, No. 2 mixed 1. 

Output of mills in Indianapolis, with a 
weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, inspec- 
tions of grain and stocks in store, in 
bushels, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller for the week ended 
March 8: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Maree BO wiiciievcscesenees 10,375 52 
Previous week .........-+-- 7,867 39 
TORP GP 05 60 ce akanadveswe 13,031 65 
Swe FOE GO: i005 nck 65ers 7,932 40 


INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 


In Out 
WHORE. iveckthaccees vere 65,000 10,000 
CORR sc cirrinws case esees 601,000 188,000 
QUAD wea ecdcousest eves 318,000 66,000 
RIG sieveckegerbsswceues 1,600 i «|j© sees 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats 
364,700 521,000 193,000 
255,257 417,700 331,000 
184,000 437,000 362,000 


March 8, 1924....... 
March 10, 1923...... 
March 11, 1922...... 


NOTES 


The Berne Grain & Hay Co., Berne, 
has reduced its capital to $25,000. 


The inventory and appraisement of 
the United States Grain Growers, Inc., 
now in receivership, show assets of $1,- 
294, including $449 cash, $750 in notes 
receivable, and $95 office furniture. 


Judge Robert W. Bingham, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., has been spedling throughout 
central Indiana in the interest of pooling 
the wheat crop. He has stressed the 
need for better marketing arrangements 
and the need for defeating farm ex- 
ploitation by speculators to the disad- 
vantage of both producer and consumer. 


The board of governors of the Indian- 
apolis Board of Trade has adopted a 
of ee of , = grain committee 
° organization for rules governing 
grain, hay and feed. One amendment 
hay and 


in which to give order for disposal, ex- 
cept on cars ins too late to be 
placed on sale on date of inspection.” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The other amendment provides that offi- 
cial inspectors of inbound grain will not 
place samples on the floor of the Board 
of Trade later than noon of any day. 
Curis O. ALBIon. 





EVANSVILLE 

The flour market last week was with- 
out much change. Prices advanced 
slightly, and there was an improvement 
in demand, but the market lacked snap. 
Wheat deliveries were better locally than 
for some time, now that the taxpaying 
period is at hand. Millers were quoting 
$1.10 at mills and $1.07 at stations. 
Flour quotations, based Evansville, 98-lb 
sacks, carload lots: best patent, $7; 
straights, $5.50; Kansas, $7; springs, 
$7.25; clears in jutes, firsts $4.25, sec- 
onds $4. 

The market for millfeed remained 
quiet. Quotations: bran, $30; mixed 
feed, $30.50; shorts, $31. 

NOTES 

Igleheart Bros. lost $5,000 worth of 
flour stored in the Kelsay-Burns mill 
which was recently destroyed by fire. 

Tomato growers in this and adjoin- 
ing counties have entered into an agree- 
ment with a local packing company to 
sell their crop at $13 per ton the coming 
season. Heretofore the price has been 
much lower. 

A snowstorm with freezing weather, 
the latter part of last week, following a 
soft rain, did not do growing wheat any 
good, in the opinion of farmers. In 
Posey County, a good wheat county, it 
is reported that wheat has been consider- 
ably damaged by freezing and thawing 
during the late winter months. 

Some interesting figures are given by 
the Indiana crop reporting bureau for 
the 21 principal crops harvested in this 
state. It is shown that with 13,295 few- 
er acres cultivated, all of the crops ex- 
cept hay generally were larger in 1923 
than in 1922, and that as a whole the 
value of the crops, based on Dec. 1 
price for both years, was $31,998,000 
greater for 1923 than for 1922, a little 
better than 15 per cent. 

W. W. Ross. 





NORFOLK 

Last week considerable flour was of- 
fered locally at resale prices much un- 
der the present cost levels, as mills in- 
sisted that purchasers take out low 
priced contracts made several months 
ago. Many old purchases were canceled, 
and it is difficult to understand where 
the mills will find themselves in attempt- 
ing to figure profits. There was no spe- 
cial change in prices, northwestern 
springs, fancy family patents, being 
quoted at $7@7.25, all-Canadian springs 
$6.90@7.10, Kansas top patents $6.75@ 
7, bakers grades $6.30@6.70, soft winter 
patents $5.75@5.95, standard patents 
$5.25@5.60, and choice clears $5@5.10. 

Millfeed was in fair demand, and of- 
ferings from the mills were freer. Busi- 
ness was up to standard, with shippin 
conditions somewhat better. Standar 
bran was quoted at $33.50@34, standard 
middlings $82@383, flour middlings $36@ 
37, and red dog $41@42. 


SHIPMENTS FROM PACIFIC 


A. G. King, port director of Norfolk, 
is making a tour of the Pacific Coast 
soliciting business from mills and other 
oo in that section for the port of 

ampton Roads. In making written re- 
ports weekly to the city port commis- 
sion he has stated that he is meeting with 
fair success in his efforts to interest 
shippers in consigning their goods to 
Norfolk by water through the Panama 
Canal for distribution in the East. 

Already some substantial Pacific Coast 
flour shipments have been obtained, and 
it is expected this class of business will 
increase. During the past year several 
shipments of Pacific Coast flour by wate1 
to Norfolk have been received by bro- 
kers, and they have found the arrange- 
ment advantageous, although the local 
market cannot absorb a great deal of the 
flour. 

CANADIAN GRAIN AT NORFOLK 


Although Norfolk is regarded as a 
growing grain port rather than an estab- 
ished one, it handled more than its share 
of Canadian grain the past season, ac- 
cording to L. T. Sayre, of the Chicago 


office of the J, Rosenbaum Grain Co., 
lessee of the municipal grain elevator, 
who was in Norfolk last week conferring 
with city officials on grain movements 
and elevator operation. 

“I think the figures will show that Nor- 
folk handled as much winter wheat as 
New York,” Mr. Sayre said, “and maybe 
more, and there is much business still in 
sight.” Mr. Sayre said that there were 
close to 400,000 bus corn en route to 
Norfolk, with every indication that the 
movement of that grain through this port 
will increase substantially. 

A proposal that the capacity of the 
city elevator, 500,000 bus, be doubled, has 
been made by the city port commission. 
Mr. Sayre said he would rather make 
further investigations before discussing 
the proposal. 

NOTES 


The Virginia general assembly voted 
unfavorably on a proposal by Senator 
Barron, of Norfolk, to amend the con- 
stitution so as to eliminate the tax on 
manufacturing machinery. The prospect 
of bringing to this section several large 
mills hinged to some extent on favorable 
consideration of the proposal. 

The Norfolk Sugar Refining Co., or- 
ganized to erect a $3,500,000 refinerv 
here, has been compelled to ask the city 
for an extension of six months on the 
time limit in which it was required to 
spend at least $250,000 on construction 
of the plant before it could get title to 
the site it bought from the city. The 
original time limit expired about 
March 1. 

Virginia shippers, through the state 
corporation commission, are preparing to 
file with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a complaint against North Caro- 
lina freight rate structures. Under the 
present situation the intrastate freight 
rates in North Carolina in many in- 
stances are lower than the interstate 
rates, and it has had the effect of threat- 
ening to cut Virginia brokers and dis- 
tributors out of the big bulk of their 
distribution business in North Carolina. 
Every flour and feed concern in Virginia 
has contributed to a fund designed to 
eliminate this condition. 

Josepu A. Leste. 


ATLANTA 

The flour trade has been rather mixed 
for past two or three weeks, good, bad 
and indifferent. Most of the business 
done was small week-end orders to meet 
current demands. Stocks carried by 
merchants, dealers and jobbers are small 
to moderate. Prices have varied, with a 
tendency to lower figures, due to free 
offerings from mills. 

Wheat millfeeds also moved irregular- 
ly, with free offerings. The tendency is 
for lower prices. Stocks are accumulat- 
ing with the mills, but those of mer- 
chants, jobbers and dealers are moderate. 

Cottonseed meal trade is dull and lim- 
ited to small fill-in orders. Stocks are 
moderate, mostly held by oil mills. About 
a dozen mills operating in the state, the 
others being shut down for the season. 
Cottonseed hulls are in fair demand and 
prices are about unchanged. 

Hominy feed = are steady, feed 
moving slowly. Stocks are small. 

Hay receipts have increased over the 
previous several weeks, due to free offer- 
ings from shippers and dealers, and 
prices have been reduced slightly. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


NASHVILLE 

There was little activity in demand 
for flour from the Southeast last week. 
Shipping instructions continue of fair 
proportions. Running time at the mills 
is fairly well maintained, being some 
better than the averages for the past five 
years at this period. Buyers seem con- 
tent to follow a conservative policy. 

Flour prices have been some easier, in 
sympathy with the irregular tone of 
wheat. Quotations at the close of last 
week: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $7.15@7.40; standard patent, 
$6.15@6.40; straight patent, $5.50@5.75; 
first clears, $3.50@4.50. 

Rehandlers report moderate sales and 
quiet business. Prices: spring wheat 
first patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at 
Nashville, $7@7.50; hard -winter wheat 
short patent, $6@6.50. 
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Cash wheat prices moved in a narrow 
range. No. 2 red wheat, with bill, was 
quoted at $1.29@1.30 bu, Nashville. 
Mills were making purchases to cover 
flour sales. a‘ 

Millfeed was slow, with an easy tone 
to prices, as follows: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $28@30; standard middlings or 
shorts, $381@33. 

Corn meal mills were doing some bet- 
ter business, those reporting running 29 
per cent of capacity. Prices: bolted in 
sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $2.15@2.25; unbolted, $2.05@2.15. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb, 24-Mch. 1... 196,620 115,123 58.5 

Previous week ... 186,180 109,675 58.9 

WORF OOD cccceces 181,380 100,363 55.3 

Two years ago... 177,270 97,232 54.9 

Three years ago.. 173,190 69,925 40.3 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 





March 8 March 1 
Flour, bbls 23,000 25,000 
Wheat, bus 336,000 358,000 
Corn, bus ..... - 158,000 138,000 
EE 6 ness wowcnenee 300,000 339,000 


NOTES 


W. B. Anderson, of the Acme Mills, 
Hopkinsville, Ky., visited Nashville last 
week, 

Weather conditions last week were 
more favorable for the growing wheat 
crop, and some recovery Sen the effect 
of freezes is being noted. 

The Sterling Flour Co., with an office 
at 315 Third Avenue North, is the name 
of a new concern recently entering busi- 
ness in Nashville. J. W. Colvert, a for- 
mer newspaper man, is head of the com- 
pany. 

Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 237 cars. 

Joun Leteerr. 





TREND OF OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 


Following the war there was keen 
competition in shipping, states the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s foreign crops 
and markets service, and rates were rap- 
idly reduced to a low point. Rate re- 
ductions continued until 1922. In re- 
cent months, however, there seems to be 
a tendency to increase rates. In No- 
vember, 1923, ocean freight rates from 
New York to Liverpool on pork and 
other provisions were increased from 
35c per 100 lbs to 40c, and a further in- 
crease of 10c per 100 lbs became effec- 
tive on March 1, 1924. 

While the new rate increases did not 
affect wheat or other grain, a steady 
upward trend in freights on wheat and 
flour has been noted since September, 
1923, The present rate on wheat from 
New York to Liverpool, which has been 
in effect since Feb. 4, 1924, is at the 
rate of 9c bu, according to the prevail- 
ing rate of exchange. The rate in Jan- 
uary of this year was 7c, compared with 
6c in January, 1923. ‘The average rate 
for the year 1923, however, was only 5c 
bu, compared with 7c in 1922 and 6c in 
1913. 

The present rate on flour from New 
York to Liverpool is 22c per 100 lbs, 
compared with 19c in December, 1993, 
and 15¢c in September, 1923. The rates 
for the corresponding months of 1922 
were l6c in September and 19c in De- 
cember, which would indicate that the 
increases noted in both wheat and flour, 
in part at least, reflect a seasonal rather 
than a general upward trend. 

Ocean freight rates on wheat and 
wheat flour, by months, for the calendar 
years 1913, 1922 and 1923, follow: 


co Wheat -~Wheat flour— 
Cents per bu Cts. per 100 Ibs 





Month— 1913 1922 1923 1913 1922 1923 
SOREGTY .cccece 9 9 6 0 19 
February ...... 6 10 5 18 20 15 
March ......0.¢ 6 10 5 16 23 15 
BPM cscccocecs 6 5 6 16 20 16 
BE scvssecvece 7 5 5 16 19 17 
BORD ceccceccce 5 5 3 14 17 16 
SUF cccccccece 5 6 4 14 17 16 
August ..cccece 5 5 4 16 17 15 
September ..... 4 4 5 15 15 15 
October ....... 5 5 6 15 15 16 
November ..... 5 8 8 15 18 18 
December ..... 4 8 8 14 19 19 

Average ..... 6 7 5 16 18 16 
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LESS BUT BETTER DURUM 


Department of Agriculture Advises Farmers 
to Give Careful Consideration to 
Market Before Planting 





Farmers who are planning on growing 
durum wheat this year should consider 
carefully the market conditions. Since 
the early days of durum wheat produc- 
tion there usually has been an active 
foreign demand. ‘The development of a 
domestic market did not keep pace with 
production. In recent years, however, 
large mills have been constructed for 
grinding durum wheat exclusively, ac- 
cording to the United States Department 
of Agriculture. This industry now uses 
about half the average annual produc- 
tion. 

“With the decrease in the foreign de- 
mand,” states a department bulletin, “the 
price for this class of wheat has become 
more and more dependent upon the do- 
mestic market. Because of the overpro- 
duction for this market the price of 
durum wheat has been oe be- 
low that of equal grades of hard red 
spring wheat in recent years. 

“Because of the greater resistance of 
durum wheats to rust and drouth, which 
occur frequently in the northern spring 
wheat region, durum wheat usually 
yields and weighs more and grades high- 
er in its class than hard red spring 
wheat grown under the same conditions. 
The increasing acreages of durum wheat 
up to 1922 were largely the result of the 
superior yields and the higher grades 
which usually have been obtained. The 
recent low prices of durum wheat caused 
a decrease in its acreage in 1923. A 
further reduction in the acreage of this 
class of wheat probably is necessary if 
growers are to receive a profitable re- 
turn for their 1924 crop. 

“As the domestic demand is increasing 
and the foreign demand decreasing, more 
careful attention should be given to the 
requirements of the domestic market. 
Firms engaged in the durum trade find 
it difficult to obtain pure durum wheat. 
According to the official inspections su- 
pervised by the federal grain supervisors 
for the three crop years ending Aug. 31, 
1919, 1920 and 1921, about 48 per cent 
of the durum wheat inspected contains 
over 10 per cent of wheat of other 
classes, and is graded as mixed wheat. 
Only the remaining 52 per cent is graded 
as durum. Approximately 30 per cent 
of all mixed wheat marketed has durum 
wheat predominating in the mixture. No 
other one class of wheat forms the basis 
of so much mixed wheat. The principal 
class of wheat found mixed with durum 
is hard red spring. Farmers are urged 
to obtain and maintain seed stocks of 
pure durum wheat. 

“When making a change of seed, care- 
ful consideration also should be — 
the choice of varieties. The kubanka is 
the best adapted variety for all of the 
varying conditions in the durum wheat 
sections. It is a high yielding wheat con- 
siderably resistant to rust, of good mill- 
ing quality and well liked for the manu- 
facture of macaroni. The new nodak 
variety, which recently has been de- 
veloped in North Dakota as a selection 
from kubanka, is a distinct pure strain 
of that variety which is equal or superior 
to it in yield, rust resistance and maca- 
roni making qualities. 

“Other durum varieties have been 
found more productive than kubanka in 
certain sections. Mindum is the best 
yielding durum variety in Minnesota. 
It is about as resistant to rust as kuban- 
ka, and makes macaroni of excellent 
light yellow color. Peliss is the best 
yielding variety in the higher and dried 
sections of Montana and Wyoming, 
where rust does not occur. It also gives 
a good color in macaroni manufacture. 

“Other high yielding varieties of 
durum wheat, however, produce maca- 
roni of a grayish color, which has been 
found by domestic manufacturers to 
be unsalable. Principal among these is 
pentad (D-5), the red durum variety. 
It is the most rust resistant variety of 
durum wheat grown, and is a high yield- 
ing wheat in seasons of severe rust. The 
grain, however, cannot be used profitably 
by domestic manufacturers of semolina 
from which macaroni is made. It is sold 
principally for export, and its price is 
considerably below that of equal grades 
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DIVERSIFICATION AN ANCIENT CRY 


‘“‘Handy Book for General Information,’’ Published in 1876, Tells of a Farm 
Problem Strikingly Like That of Today—Minneapolis 
Mills of Half a Century Ago 


of amber durum. The growing of red 
durum should be discontinued. 

“Two varieties of amber durum which 
also are rust resistant and high yielding 
are not desired by the trade, because of 
the grayish color of the macaroni which 
they make. These are the acme and 
monad (D-1) varieties. Acme is the 
highest yielding durum variety in most 
of South Dakota, and monad the best 
yielding variety in North Dakota. It is 
held by the trade that grading acme and 
monad in the amber durum subclass is 
lowering the value of the other varieties 
having desirable qualities. 

“In order to meet the requirements of 
the domestic market, durum wheat grow- 
ers should obtain purer and better seed 
and replace the pentad (D-5), acme and 
monad (D-1) varieties with other rust 
resistant varieties as soon as _ possible. 
For this purpose the nodak appears the 
most promising new variety at this time.” 





GREEK WHEAT REQUIREMENTS 


Department of Commerce Report Indicates 
Present Conditions in Wheat and 
Flour Trade 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Besides the stock 
of wheat now afloat to Greece, which 
will last until the end of April, another 
100,000 tons will be required till June, 
when the domestic crop becomes avail- 
able, according to a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce from Athens. 

“This wheat,” the report states, “will 
be milled largely by the innumerable 
small mills scattered throughout the in- 
terior and which, in addition to the 
larger ones situated at seaboard, can 
take care of the entire production need- 
ed during the summer months. For the 
rest of the year, when imported wheat 
is milled by the larger mills only, foreign 
white flour needs to be imported, and 
may even come into strong competition 
with the locally milled product. 

“Local Greek mills are selling white 
flour at 4.45 drachmas per oke of 1.28 
kilos, or at current rate of exchange 
(53.75 per dollar) at $6.45 per 100 kilo- 
grams from mill, to face the competi- 
tion of imported flour offered at $6.20@ 
6.30 per 100 kilograms, c.i.f., Pirseus, 

“While they say they are doing this at 
a loss, it is believed they are shifting the 
— part of it onto the dark popular 

our which may be selling at 4.15 
drachmas per oke, whereas the price dif- 
ference between the same and wheat 
flour should and used to be much wider. 
Imports of flour during the first nine 
months of 1923, compared with the same 
period in 1922, were as follows, in tons: 











From— 1923 1922 
United States ...... vebveet 63,718 5,938 
CD S666 es essen ndeoese 4,703 234 
TIE cccccces (che eenenes 3,490 3,223 
PENNE eevee terveececes 2,373 238 
TORE occ ccescecsesee 1,055 26 
., . MUPLERELESELETe Tes 1,405 191 
GO, a'a.5':0 60.000 06 5 312 28 
France and other countries 6,030 1,728 

DOtals cocccccccccccccccs 73,086 11,606 


“While Canadian and American brands 
of patent hard wheat flour and first 
clears are offered as indicated above, 
soft wheat Australian flour, ‘Best Roll- 
er, is offered from Egypt and direct 
from Australia at $5.90, c.i.f., and $5.50 
and $5, respectively, packed in single 
jute bags of 140 lbs. 

“Stocks of flour are said to be high 
on account of the heavy imports that 
have taken place, and many of the ware- 
houses at Pireus are full, withdrawals 
being in accordance with sales and pay- 
ments to the bank holding documents. 
Estimates place the total flour stock at 
550,000 bags.” 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





SHIPPING BOARD INVESTIGATION 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—An investigation 
of the Shipping Board by a select com- 
mittee of seven members of the House 
of Representatives is to be made under 
a resolution adopted by that body. The 
powers of the committee are broad. If 
found necessary, it can go to Europe 
to take testimony. 

It is understood that the desire of 
proponents of the investigation was to 
get at the facts of the board’s opera- 
tion in the earlier period of its history, 
the action of the House being intended 
as no reflection upon the present board, 
which has been saying for weeks that 
such an inquiry would be welcomed. 

Cuartes C, Hart. 
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The old saying that “there is nothing 
new under the sun” is again vindicated. 
For several years past, be¢ause of short 
crops and low prices, the spring wheat 
farmers of the Northwest have been 
urged to take up diversification as their 
only salvation. Government aid has re- 
peatedly been asked for to help these 
farmers to buy live stock, so that they 
can get away from exclusive grain rais- 
ing. 

Diversification, however, is by no 
means new to this part of the country. 
Back in 1876, before flour milling was 
the chief industry at Minneapolis, wool- 
en mills flourished and sheep raising was 
an important factor. 

In that year, 1876, J. M. Hazen, who, 
by the way, still lives in Minneapolis, 
published what he called a “Handy 
Book for General Information : 
and a Guide to the Leading Business 
Houses of Minneapolis.” In it, after 
referring to the woolen trade, Mr. Hazen 
said: “To the. farmers, many of whom 
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the author expects to reach with this 
little book, your especial attention is 
called to the great importance of diver- 
sifying industries, and making the grow- 
ing of wool a more prominent branch 
and auxiliary of agricultural interests 
than it at present occupies. If Minne- 
sota farmers pursue their penny-wise 
policy of taking everything from mother 
earth and returning no compensation in 
the way of restoration to worn lands, 
soon our broad prairies and fertile val- 
leys will be like the once famous Genesee 
valley, where they used to average 36 
bus of wheat to the acre, and now the 
product is 11. One word to the wise is 
as good as a full volume to the foolish.” 

At the time Mr. Hazen’s “Handy 
Book” was published, the modern roller 
mill and purifier system had not yet 
made its appearance in Minneapolis. 
Hence a description of the mills at that 
time, compared with present day meth- 
ods and capacities, is interesting. 

In 1876, Minneapolis had 21 flour mills, 
with 191 run of stone and a total daily 
capacity of 5,000 bbls. Today, there are 
29 mills, including the state experimen- 
tal mill, capable of manufacturing about 
96,000 bbls of flour per day. The mills 
of 1876 are described in detail as fol- 
lows: 

“Frour Mitis.—At the head of this im- 
mense business stands the ‘Washburn 
Mill, A,’ the popularity of which has 

e far and near. This mill is operated 
y Messrs. J. A. Christian & Co., who 
manufacture largely the higher grades 
of flour, whose reputation is unsurpassed 
in the market. The extent of this great 
enterprise can only be understood and 
realized by an inspection of the estab- 
lishment. The building is 138 feet long 


by 100 feet wide, and is six and one half 
stories high, with walls of blue lime- 
stone. Last year the proprietors erect- 
ed an addition 30 feet square, at the 
northeast corner, for an office, which 
adds greatly to the comfort of the busi- 
ness. There are 40 run of stone, with 
a capacity of 1,000 bbls of flour daily, 
which requires 5,000 bus of wheat to 
keep it going. Here you will find the 
manufacture of flour brought down to a 
nicety. A perfect system carried out in 
all department. Two hundred or more 
men find employment in the various de- 
partments; thus, with the families of 
those employed, the mill supports nearly 
1,000 people. 

“Messrs. Wasupurn & Hazarp operate 
what is known as the ‘Washburn Mill, 
B.’ This is a building 90 feet long by 
60 wide and six stories high. Although 
an older mill than the ‘A,’ it vies with 
any mill in the country in the quality 
of its productions. Here 11 run of stone 
produce 275 bbls of flour daily, and 60 
men are required to do the work. 

“Prtispury, Empme anp ANCHOR.— 
The three mills which have helped to 
make Minneapolis the metropolis of the 
state. 

“The firm of Charles A. Pillsbury & 
Co. is known not only in every household 
in Minnesota, but it is a name familiar 
to all the principal dealers in flour in 
the United States. The firm was or- 
ganized in 1869, and now owns and op- 
erates the ‘Pillsbury, ‘Empire’ and ‘An- 
chor’ mills. The ‘Pillsbury’ is 45 feet 
long by 60 feet wide and five stories high, 
of blue limestone, and contains 11 run of 
stone, with a capacity of about 275 bbls 
per day. This mill manufactures the 
justly celebrated ‘Pillsbury’s Best,’ a 
brand of flour whose superiority is too 
well known te mention at this late day. 

“The ‘Empire,’ although a smaller mill, 
holds its own with the best. This mill is 
of blue limestone, 40 feet wide by 70 
feet long, and four and one half stories 
high, contains nine run of stone, with a 
capacity of about 225 bbls daily. From 
this mill is dispensed the ‘Jewel of Min- 
nesota,’ a very popular brand, manufac- 
tured only at the ‘Empire.’ 

“The ‘Anchor’ is the largest of the 
Pillsbury mills, and is 100 feet long by 
60 feet wide, and six stories high, built 
like the others of blue limestone, con- 
taining 12 run of stone, with a capacity 
of 300 bbls of flour daily. From this 
mill the ‘Anchor’ brand is turned out 
by carloads. These three mills give em- 
ployment to 150 men, and it is safe to 
say support 750 people. Eight hundred 
barrels of flour are manufactured daily, 
which require 4,000 bus of wheat. 

“The head and front of this magnifi- 
cent trio occupies a beautiful brick of- 
fice, 22x38, and finished in elegant style. 
In the first, or general, office you will 
meet Mr. S. P. Hubbard, the gentle- 
manly cashier, who has charge of all 
matters pertaining to this department, 
and will entertain with courtesy strang- 
ers or parties having business with the 
mills. 

“In the private office you will find Mr. 
Charles A. Pillsbury, senior member and 
manager, who will meet you in his genial, 
pleasing manner, and spend a limited 
amount of time explaining the great 
manufacturing interest at the falls. 

“Perrit, Rortnson & Co.—This, next 
to the largest flouring mill in Minneapo- 
lis, was completed last year, and is, with- 
out doubt, the most perfect in the North- 
west, having abundance of room and all 
the modern machinery necessary to the 
manufacture of flour in the most com- 
plete style. This mill contains 11 of 
Fender & Cuthbertson celebrated mid- 
dlings purifiers, which have no superior 
and few equals. 

“The building is 100 feet long by 60 
feet wide and six stories high, of blue 
limestone, and contains 15 run of stone, 
with a capacity of 400 bbls per day, a 
certain portion of which is the ‘Ivory 
White’ fancy brand that ranks with the 
best in the market. Forty men find em- 
ployment in the various departments of 
the mill. 
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“ParisapE.—The name ‘Palisade’ is de- 
rived from the peculiar location of the 
mill, being on a precipice of 70 feet from 
the rear end to the river, is 60x80 feet 
and six stories high, of blue limestone. 
(his mill has 11 run of stone, with a 
capacity of 300 bbls daily, and gives 
employment to about 20 men; was built 
in 1873 by Washburn, Day & Co., now 
owned and operated by Messrs. L. Day 
& Co. 

“Humpotpr.—Bull, Newton & Co., pro- 
prietors. This mill was built in 1875, is 
of blue limestone, 32x80 feet in size, 
and four stories high containing six run 
of stone, with a capacity of 150 bbls 
daily. Here 20 men find employment in 
different departments. 

“Gataxy.—W. P. Ankeny & Bro., pro- 
} ietors. This mill was built last sea- 
son, and new and modern machinery 
added; is five stories and basement, and 
contains 12 run of stone, with a capacity 
of 300 bbls daily. Twenty men find em- 
ployment in the various departments. 

“Hennepin.—Mills, Thompson & Co., 
proprietors. This mill is 80 feet long by 
33 feet wide, of blue limestone, with 
four stories and basement, containing six 
run of stone, with a capacity of 150 bbls 
daily, and gives employment to 20 men. 

“Cararact.—This is the oldest estab- 
lishment of this kind in the city, having 
been built in 1854. Gardner & Barber, 
proprietors. This mill has 10 run of 
stone, with a capacity of 250 bbls of 
flour per day, and gives employment in 
all departments to about 20 men. 

“Hotty.—W. F. Cahill & Co., proprie- 
tors. This mill is 40x60 feet and three 
stories high, containing four run of 
stone, with a capacity of 125 bbls of 
flour daily. Twelve men are employed 
in the various departments. 

“Zenttu.—This mill was built in 1871, 
of blue limestone, is 40x60 feet in size 
and four stories high, containing six run 
of stone, with a capacity of about 150 
bbls of flour per day, and requires 12 
men to do the work. Day, Rollins & 
Co., proprietors. 

“Unton.—Darrow & Dibble, proprie- 
tors. This mill is 50x55 feet, four 
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stories in height, having five run of 
stone, with a capacity of 120 bbls per day. 
Twelve men are kept steadily employed 
in the various departments. 
“Arctic.—This mill is owned and op- 
erated by Messrs. Hobart, Schuler & 
Elliott, has five run of stone, with a 
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capacity of 120 bbls daily, and gives em- 
ployment to about 12 men. 
“Daxora.—This mill was built in 1865. 
Now owned and operated by S. S. Brown 
& Co., with six run of stone, and a ca- 
pacity of 150 bbls per day. Eighteen 
men are required to do the work in the 
various departments. 
“Minneapouis.—Crocker, Fisk & Co., 
proprietors. This mill contains eight run 
of stone, with a capacity of 200 bbls per 


day, and furnishes employment for 
about 28 men. 

“Ciry Miu.—J. C. Berry & Co., pro- 
prietors. This is a four-run mill, with a 
capacity of 100 bbls per day, and em- 
ploys about 15 men. 

“NortH Srar.—H. J. G. Crowswell, 
proprietor. This mill contains five run 
of stone, with a capacity of 120 bbls 
daily, and 12 men are required to do the 
work. 

“PHoeNnrx.—Messrs. Stamwitz & Scho- 
ber, of the old Custom Mill adjoining 
Morrison Bros.’ Saw Mill, built last year 
and completed this spring a neat and 
substantial flour mill in the east division 
and called it the ‘Phoenix.’ This mill 
contains five run of stone, with a capac- 
ity of 120 bbls daily, and employs about 
12 men. 

“MINNETONKA Miis.—Last but not 
least among the manufacturers of the 
staff of life is the ‘Minnetonka.’ This 
mill is situated in the suburbs of the city 
on the Minnehaha, has seven run of 
stone, with a capacity of 175 bbls per 
day, and gives employment to 12 men. 
This mill is operated by the Minnetonka 
Mill Co., with an authorized cash capital 
of $100,000. 





RECAPITULATION 


“Thus you see we have 191 run of 
stone, with a capacity of 5,000 bbls 
daily. This is the actual capacity. How- 
ever, a great many mills manufacture 
more; which would load 50 cars and 
make a train nearly one half mile long 
six times each week. To do all this work 
gives employment to 600 men, and it is 
safe to say supports 3,000 people, which 
would populate a city as large as one 
third of the cities in the state of Minne- 
sota, All in the manufacture of flour in 
Minneapolis.” 





INFORMATION AS TO DIVIDENDS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—An order issued 
to collectors of internal revenue by the 
Treasury department explains that re- 
turns of information are required with 
respect to dividend payments made by 
domestic corporations to all individuals, 
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partnerships and fiduciaries, whether do- 
mestic or foreign. Returns of informa- 
tion also are required as to dividends of 
resident foreign corporations paid to 
citizens or residents of the United 
States, and domestic partnerships and 
fiduciaries. 

The data called for will consist of the 
name and address of the stockholder, 
the number and class of shares owned 
by him, the date and amount of each 
dividend paid him, and when the sur- 
plus out of which it was paid was ac- 
cumulated. These returns will be in list 
form, legal size, and are now being print- 
ed. Distribution of these forms, the 
Treasury says, will be made at the 
earliest possible date. The returns 
should be rendered under oath and for- 
warded to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, sorting section, Washington, D. 
C. An extension of time in which to 
file such returns has been granted to 
June 15, 1924. Cuartes C. Hart. 





AN EAST AFRICAN FLOUR MILL 

Lonpon, Enc.—An account is given in 
Milling, of Feb. 16, of a flour mill 
that is in course of erection at Nairobi, 
Kenya Colony, East Africa. The ca- 
pacity of the mill, when working full 
time, will be about 500 bbls per day, 
and it will be in every way a most mod- 
ern and up-to-date plant. The idea is 
to increase its capacity very consider- 
ably later on, as the prospects for busi- 
ness in that territory are believed to be 
very promising. 

At present, thousands of bags of flour 
are imported, as the demand for wheat 
flour is growing steadily. Splendid 
wheat is grown in the colony, and 
through the efforts of the government 
agricultural department big strides have 
been made in its development. The mill- 
ing concern in question expects to draw 
all its wheat supplies from the colony 
itself, and not only to be in position 
to meet the demand for flour, eventual- 
ly eliminating imports, but to have a 
surplus to ship to adjoining territories. 

C. F. G. RarKes. 
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DEBATE ON WHEAT POOLING 

After many attempts to bring it about, 
a debate between Aaron Sapiro, the 
American who has been preaching wheat 
pool theories in western Canada, and Dr. 
Robert Magill, secretary of the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange, took place at Re- 
gina a few days ago, the subject being 
the respective merits of the two systems 
of handling farmers’ wheat which these 
men represent. 

In the opening address Dr. Magill de- 
scribed the grain exchange, its functions, 
methods and advantages, and out of his 
wide range of knowledge of this and 
other economic subjects presented the 
facts of the side he represented with 
obvious sincerity and effect. 

Mr. Sapiro was not so specific. He 
is naturally an orator, and deals more 
in generalities than in established facts. 
His address was calculated to impress 
more than to convince. It lacked the 
solid foundations and the support of ex- 
perience that belongs to the older and 
better known system. 

Perhaps it was too much to expect 
that Mr. Sapiro would be a match in 
sheer knowledge of such a subject for 
an antagonist of Dr. Magill’s attain- 
ments. As an economist and logician 
Dr. Magill has few equals on this con- 
tinent. On its merits the Regina debate 
must have left many of the farmers 
present with something more than seri- 
ous doubts as to the wisdom of their 
tying themselves up to a contract such 
as that involved in the wheat pooling 
scheme. It may easily prove the ruin 
of many who have already entered upon 
it with high hopes of better prices to 
follow. 





TORONTO 

This province and those eastward that 
come here for spring wheat flour showed 
no great activity last week. Outside of 
the cities, transportation was bad and 
there was less traffic on country roads 
than at anytime in the winter. This 
condition retarded sales of flour. Nev- 
ertheless, the mills of Ontario have been 
more actively employed so far into 
March than is usually the case. Some 
are running full time. Prices held stead- 
ily at the figures of previous week. Quo- 
tations, March 8: top patents $6.30 bbl, 
seconds $5.80 and first clears $5.60, in 
98-lb jute bags, mixed car lots, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
spot cash. 

Ontario soft winter wheat flour dis- 
played a liveliness last week that enabled 
mills with stocks on hand to make sales 
without trouble. Where domestic buy- 
ers were concerned as much as $4.65 bbl 
in buyers’ bags was paid for 90 per 
cent patents, and $4.75 was quoted for 
this grade in secondhand jute bags, basis 
Montreal freights. 

United Kingdom business in spring 
wheat flour was dull. Importers and 
mills are at a deadlock over prices. 
Cable offers were consistently less than 
cost figures, and less than could be ob- 
tained in other markets. At the close of 
the week, mills were asking 34s 6d per 
280 lbs, jute, to London or Liverpool, 
and 35s to Glasgow, c.i.f. terms, March 
seaboard loading. At the same time On- 
tario winters were selling at 36s, in cot- 
ton, c.i.f., Glasgow. April prices were 
3d over March for springs. 

Production of bran and shorts was 
heavy, and the market had difficulty in 
absorbing all offerings. Sales to the 
United States were made, though buy- 
ers there were not so keen for supplies 
as formerly. Quotations on Ma 8: 
bran $28 ton, shorts $30, middlings $37 
and feed flour $41, in mixed cars with 
flour, bags included, delivered, Ontario 
points. 


Both spring and winter wheats showed 
an advancing tendency last week. To- 
ronto dealers who sell western spring 
wheat to Ontario mills changed their 
prices in exact correspondence with the 
fluctuations at Winnipeg from day to 
day. For the most part any movement 
was attributed more to the situation in 
sterling exchange than to any improve- 
ment in the position of wheat itself. On- 
tario millers are having an unusually ac- 
tive grinding pons and deliveries of 
wheat to them have been heavy. Prices 
on March 8 were down again to the 
level of previous week. No, 1 northern 
wheat was quoted at $1.13 bu, on track, 
Bay ports; other grades at Winnipeg 
spreads. No. 1 northern, delivered, On- 
tario points, all rail, sold at $1.28%% bu. 

Ontario winter wheat remains in a 
class by itself, so far as values are con- 
cerned, Mills have had so much difficulty 
in getting supplies that they are willing 
yo) eg almost any reasonable premium in 
order to get wheat. There is always a 
demand for soft winter wheat flour from 
domestic biscuit factories, and quite 
lately Glasgow has come back into the 
market strongly with a demand for ex- 
port. As a result, country mills on 
March 8 were paying $1.05 bu upward, 
according to location, for No, 2 red or 
white, in wagon lots at their doors. Car 
lots, where obtainable, are worth 3@5c 
bu over the street price. 


CEREALS 


These products are selling steadily in 
domestic markets. Last week brought 
no change in prices. The standard quo- 
tation of milling companies for choice 
quality rolled oats in mixed car lots was 
$5.50 bbl, in 90-lb jutes, and for oatmeal 
$6, in 98-lb jutes, delivered, 30-day 
terms. Straight cars of either could be 
bought at 20@30c under these figures. 
Export prices were reduced 6d since a 
week ago. On March 8 rolled oats for 
export were quoted at 40s per 280 lbs, 
jute, and for oatmeal 37s 3d, c.i.f. terms, 

arch seaboard for Glasgow or Irish 
ports. 

Reground oat hulls are worth $15 ton, 
in bags, delivered, Montreal, $16 Buf- 
falo and $17 Boston, New York or Phila- 
delphia, duty paid, 


COARSE GRAINS 


There was last week the usual de- 
mand for Manitoba oats and American 
corn. Prices for these were governed 
entirely by Chicago and Winnipeg mar- 
kets. Some Ontario barley and buck- 
wheat was offered at prices given here- 
under. Quotations cn March 8: No. 3 
Canadian western oats 454c bu, track, 
Bay ports; No. 1 feed oats 44%c, No. 2 
white Ontario oats 41@48c, country 
points; Ontario barley, 65@70c; No. 3 
American yellow corn 89%c bu, United 
States funds, delivered, Toronto; stand- 
ard screenings $22.50@23 ton, in bulk, 
car lots, delivered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Ocean freight brokers had a good 
week among Ontario millers, and a lot 
of space for March shipments of flour 
and cereal products was booked. Rates 
did not change, and were as follows: 
Liverpool and London 19c per 100 lbs, 
Glasgow 22c, Hull 22c, Belfast and Dub- 
lin 22c, Bristol and Avonmouth 22c, Ab- 
erdeen and Dundee (from New York) 
23c, Hamburg 18c and Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam @2ic, in United States funds. 


NOTES 
The Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Mid- 
land, Ont., reports an unusually active 
winter’s run,.every month of which was 
marked by full time and a steady de- 
mand for flour and feed. 
A number of flour mills in Ontario 


lost considerable time after the excep- 
tionally heavy snowstorm of Feb. 20 
owing to inability of railways prompt- 
ly to deliver supplies of wheat then on 
the way. 

Some questions having arisen as to 
eligibility of flour ground by United 
States mills from Canadian wheat for 
importation into British West Indies un- 
der preferential tariffs, this matter has 
been made the subject of inquiry. Re- 
sults show that flour so ground would 
not get preferential treatment. 


G. D. Brundrit, who lately assumed 
the management of the mill at Streets- 
ville, which is being operated under 
lease by the Toronto Milling Co. Sales 
Agency, Ltd., reports g sales of 
flour for March shipment. The business 
organization of this company is com- 
plete, and the outlook is considered 
promising. 

A. C. McLeod, president McLeod 
Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont., is ex- 
pected to arrive home from the West 
Indies about the end of this month. This 
company does a considerable trade in 
flour with the British islands of the West 
Indian group, and the purpose of the 
present trip was to call upon the cus- 
tomers with whom this business is done. 


Canadian mills are to have an oppor- 
tunity of establishing trading connec- 
tions with the west coast of Africa. A 
shipping service is proposed that will 
give direct transit for flour from Mont- 
real to Sierra Leone. From that point 
flour so shipped can easily be distributed 
to other west coast ports. It is believed 
that a considerable demand for Canadian 
flour could be worked up in those mar- 
kets by regular and persistent methods 
of sale and delivery. 

Fritz Kosmack, of Kosmack, Stewart 
& Co., flour importers, Belfast, Ireland, 
was in Toronto on March 5. He came 
here from Chicago and left in the eve- 
ning for New York, from whence he 
meant to sail for Italy on Saturday. 
While in Toronto Mr. Kosmack called 
on M. A. Pollock and Herbert Law, both 
of whom were friends of his father, the 
late Max Kosmack, of Kosmack & Co., 
Glasgow. Mr. Kosmack was accom- 
panied by his wife in his travels through 
the United States and Canada. 





MONTREAL 

A slight improvement in exports of 
spring wheat flour was reported last 
week in Montreal, the market being 
brisker than for some time. Sales for 
home consumption were steady. Some 
export business was reported for March 
shipment. Millers generally were more 
optimistic. Prices were unchanged, sales 
being made of car lots of first patents 
at $6.30 bbl, seconds at $5.80, bakers at 
$5.60, jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for 
cash. 

Winter wheat flour prices were un- 
changed, with neither demand nor sup- 
plies —7 Good grades sold at $5.05 
@5.10 bbl, secondhand jute, ex-track, 
and broken lots at $5.45@5.55, ex-store, 
secondhand jute, or $5.60@5.70 in new 
cottons, with special grades offered up 
to $5.80. 

The millfeed business continued fairly 
brisk, last week’s prices remaining un- 
changed, as follows: bran, car lots, 25 
ton, shorts $30.25, middlings $36.25, with 
bags, ex-track, less 25c ton for cash. 

Rolled oats were selling steadily at 
$3.05 per 90-lb bag, delivered; white corn 
flour was slow at $5.50@5.60 bbl, jute, 
delivered. 


BAKER'S SUIT THROWN OUT 


Action brought by John Marazza, bak- 
er, Montreal, to recover damages 
amounting to $5,332 from the Canadian 


Cereal & Flour Co., bankrupt, repre- 
sented by the trustee, H. T. Jamieson, 
was thrown out of court last week. 

Marazza claimed to have suffered 
financial injury through the company’s 
failure to deliver large quantities of 
flour for use in his business. The com- 
pany denied liability, and brought a 
counter action in connection with a note 
which had not been paid at maturity. 

The company‘s cross action was upheld 
to the amount of $2,790, and the court 
dismissed the baker’s claim, holding that 
he was not entitled to claim the differ- 
ence between what he contracted to pay 
the company and what he had to pay 
to get flour elsewhere, because he had not 
put the company in default to deliver the 
flour, or given notice of his require- 
ments. For the same reason he was not 
allowed to claim anything for loss of 
profit. 

NOTES 


A self-denial dinner was held on 
Thursday evening, March 6, at the Mar- 
vel bakery, under the auspices of the 
Lions’ Club of Montreal, the menu being 
provided by Dent Harrison. The dinner 
was subject to the usual ticket charge, 
and the proceeds went to the charity 
funds of the club. 


D. A. Campbell, general manager 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., has been 
admitted to membership in the Montreal 
Board of Trade. 

A. E, Perks. 





WINNIPEG 

Demand for flour in the prairie prov- 
inces, which for a considerable time has 
been fairly quiet, last week showed 
signs of an improvement, according to 
reports from some of the largest western 
mills. From other quarters came news 
of a very limited inquiry for flour from 
domestic consumers. Certain plants in 
this part of Canada have closed down 
for the time being, and indications are 
that the balance of the month will be 
quiet, so far as grinding is concerned. 
The improvement reported was in the 
domestic demand, very little being done 
for export account. However, a good 
volume of new business was reported to 
be in sight for April. Prices showed 
no oon. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary, top pat- 
ent springs were quoted March 8 at 
$6.10 bbl, jute, seconds at $5.50, and first 
clears at $4.90, Fort William basis, sight 
draft; cotton, 25c over this basis. Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta were 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 10@ 
30c over. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute got special prices. 


MILLFEED 


There was a further slackening in de- 
mand for bran and shorts, and mills 
a, fairly heavy stocks on 
hand. e federal government’s ruling 
against the inclusion of ground screen- 
ings in bran and shorts in part account- 

for this condition, as at many points 
stockmen were purchasing the cheaper 
feed, at the expense of bran and shorts. 
Prices maintained their former level, 
and were quoted on March 8: at ts 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
bran $21 ton and shorts $28, in mixed 
cars with flour; interior British Colum- 
bia points, bran $25 and shorts $27; Pa- 
——y Coast points, bran $26 and shorts 


WHEAT 


Congestion at terminals has had a re- 
action on this market, and the week, so 
far as trading was concerned, was « t. 
Very little w was offered by farm- 
ers, and the elevator interests did noth- 
ing except for future delivery. The in- 
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March 12, 1924 


quiry for early June delivery improved 
toward the end of the week, and a fair 
volume of business was recorded. Nos. 
1 and 2 northern were most in demand, 
and some No. 3 was also sold. Consid- 
erable quantities of wheat have gone 
from this market to the Orient from 
time to time, where, it is stated, Chinese 
and Japanese millers are educating the 
people to use wheat flour. Considerable 
interest was shown recently in wheat for 
this purpose. Prices for No. 1 northern, 


in store, Fort William: 
co-—Futures— 
Cash Ma July 
March 8 ...++++s $ .99% $1.02% $1.04% 
Marois © sssisdes 1.00 1.03 1.04% 
March 6& .....+.- 1.00% 1.03 1.04% 
Mate SO ucGiceen 1.00 1.02% 1.04% 
March 7 «.-+++-++s 1.00% 1.03% 1.05 
March 8 ......+: 1.00 1.02% 1.04% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg av- 
eraged 194 cars per day for the seven 
days ending March 6, compared with 159 
for the previous seven days, and 322 
for the correspending period in 1923, 


OATMEAL 

There was a moderately good inquiry 

for rolled oats and oatmeal at former 

prices. Quotations, March 8: rolled oats 

in 80-lb bags $2.40, and oatmeal in 98-Ib 
bags $3, delivered to the trade. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Cash barley commanded a little atten- 
tion, but nothing was done in any of 
the other coarse grains. Quotations, 
\iarch 8: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
39\¢e bu; barley, 62%c; rye, 6744c; flax- 
eed, $2.20%. 


CHINESE VISITORS IN CANADA 


\ party of flour and grain men from 
China and Japan visited Winnipeg last 
week, afterwards going east to Fort 
William, there to study the method of 
receiving and handling grain. H. T. Z. 
Waung, representing the Mow Sing and 
Foh Sing flour mills at Shanghai, stated 
that, owing to the drouth in China last 
season, the supply of native wheat did 
not nearly meet the requirements of the 
12 mills operated by his firm, which have 
a total capacity of 15,000 bbls daily. In 
consequence, heavy purchases of Cana- 
dian wheat had been made. The visit 
of last week was with a view to arrang- 
ing for greatly increased wheat ship- 
ments to the Orient during the coming 
season. After leaving Fort William, the 
party will visit the big United States 
and eastern Canadian milling centers. 


NOTES 

China offers a growing market for 
Canadian rolled oats, and some western 
mills are regular shippers to Hongkong 
and Shanghai. 

Harry Cornish, superintendent of 
mills for the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., was in Winnipeg last week, 
attending sittings of the royal grain 
commission. 

The provincial cleaning and grading 
plant at Edmonton, Alta., has already 
marketed some 40,000 bus pure seed 
grain. A considerable portion of this 
has been shipped to eastern Canadian 
points. 

George Serls, chief grain inspector for 
Canada, has resigned Tis position, which 
he has held since 1912. He has been for 
30 Pip sy with the inspection department, 
and is very well known in grain circles 
throughout the dominion. 

Officials of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way have issued a statement to the 
effect that shipments via the Great 
Lakes will commence about April 25. In 
the meantime, the grain movement to 
the Head of the Lakes averages 130 
cars per day from the prairie provinces. 

It was stated last week that with 21 
vessels in the harbor at Vancouver, and 
with sufficient grain at the port or in 
transit to the coast to provide cargoes 
for these ships, the grain movement west 
for export was progressing smoothly. 
The aggregate capacity of these ships 
was 5,000,000 bus. 

An Alberta dispatch states that the 
uncompleted Woodward elevator at Van- 
couver has been leased by an Edmonton 
company, which will also have control 
of a line of 14 houses in Alberta, from 
which to draw supplies of grain for their 
western terminal. This will have an ini- 
tial capacity of 650,000 bus. 

_ The dominion bureau of statistics has 
issued some interesting figures showing 
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the average value of occupied farms in 
Canada. British Columbia comes first, 
with the average per acre of $100; On- 
tario is second, with an average of $64; 
Quebec, $56; Prince Edward Island, $51; 
New Brunswick, $32; Nova Scotia, $31; 
Manitoba, $28; Saskatchewan, $24; Al- 
berta, $24. 

The farmers of Saskatchewan are still 
debating the matter of pooling their 
sales of wheat. Aaron Sapiro has been 
speaking in favor of this plan, but has 
not presented a sufficient array of facts 
to support his general statements re- 
garding the merits of the proposal. On 
the other hand, opponents are citing 
the experiences of United States farm- 
ers to prove that pooling increases the 
cost of marketing and is not safe in its 
financial results. 

Events seem to show that the strong 
foothold gained by Canadian flour in 
the markets of China during recent years 
will be maintained. The idea that this 
trade is of a temporary nature is being 
abandoned by those who held it, and 
mills that are in a position to take a 
share of such business are making it a 
permanent feature of their plans. The 
grades used are lower than those that 
sell in the domestic markets of Canada, 
and the available business is subject to 
competition from United States and 
Australia. Canadian flour is generally 
regarded as having the strongest bread 


making qualities. ‘ 
G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 

A slight improvement was reported 
last week in domestic flour. The heavy 
stocks carried by dealers during Janu- 
ary and February were pretty well 
cleaned up, and they were again taking 
small quantities, but only sufficient to 
look after orders in hand. Bakers who 
did not contract ahead for their require- 
ments were drawing supplies from local 
stocks carried by mills. Orders from 
country stores and feed dealers were 
somewhat larger, but extreme caution in 
buying was being exercised by all. 

Export business with the United King- 
dom and the Continent was at a stand- 
still, but now that the oriental demand 
has fallen off millers are paying more at- 
tention to European markets, and their 
ideas of value may be expected to under- 
go sufficient change to enable new busi- 
ness to be worked. 


WHEAT 


Basis No. 1 northern wheat first half 
of March shipment to Vancouver was 
quoted at le bu under Winnipeg May; 
last half of March shipment, 4c under 
May; first half April shipment at Winni- 
peg May price, and last half April ship- 
ment at %c over May. Demand for 
March was for specified grades, but 
exporters are buying basis No. 1 north- 
ern for April shipment. A considerable 
quantity was sold during the week for 
last half of April shipment at 4c over 
Winnipeg May. No. 4 wheat was sell- 
ing at 2\%c over Winnipeg spot price, 
and No. 5 and No. 6 at 2c over Winnipeg 
spot. 

Oriental buyers showed no interest in 
wheat. Offers, figured at actual cost, 
failed to bring any response. They were 
quite prepared to buy wheat, but were 
unable to establish credits, owing to the 
unsettled financial conditions. 

United Kingdom bids for March ship- 
ment were out of line, but business was 
worked daily for April and May. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Domestic inquiry for oats and barley 
was very light. Extra No. 1 feed oats 
were quoted at $25.75 ton, and No. 1 
at $24.50@24.75. No. 4 Canadian west- 
ern barley was quoted at $27.50@28. 
There was considerable inquiry both for 
oats and barley for export. No barley 
was sold, but No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, both bulk and sacked, were worked 
to European markets. No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, bulk, were quoted for 
March shipment at Ic under Winnipeg 
May, and sacked at $26.75@27.25 ton 
of 2,000 lbs, delivered, Vancouver, for 
export. ~ 
MILLFEED 


Prices on bran and shorts were much 
easier. Bran was quoted at $22.50@23 
ton, f.o.b., cars, Vancouver, and shorts 
at $23.50@24. Most mills seemed to have 


a surplus of feeds, and lower prices were 
anticipated. Feed flour was quoted at 
$3@3.15 bbl, f.o.b., cars, Vancouver. 


CEREALS 


There was an excellent demand for all 
cereals. Coarse oatmeal and oat groats, 
which are largely used for poultry feeds 
at this season, were being contracted for 
in large quantities. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 
Shipping companies were experiencing 
considerable difficulty in securing freight 
to oriental ports. Large quantities were 
offering at the minimum conference rate, 
but even this was too high to permit of 
flour and wheat business being worked, 
and exporters anticipated an early re- 
duction. March space to the United 
Kingdom was particularly scarce, and 
any available lots were held at 40s. 
April space was offered at 37s 6d and 
May at 35s. June space was offered at 
32s 6d, but no June bookings to the 
United Kingdom were reported. Con- 
siderable wheat space for May has been 
booked at 32s 6d@35s. 
GRAIN EXPORTS 
Total grain exports from Vancouver 
from Sept. 1, 1923, to Feb. 29, 1924, 
compared with a similar period during 
1922-23, were as follows, in bushels: 


1922-23 1923-24 
United Kingdom- 


Continent .........+. 10,506,120 20,799,917 
OrteMt cecccccccccveces 1,596,600 8,272,904 
Latin America .......- 200,400 356,711 





eer 12,303,120 29,429,532 

February grain exports from Van- 
couver: United Kingdom and Continent, 
5,067,795 bus; Orient, 2,716,266; Latin 
America, 36,938. 

. + 

The Globe Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
has opened offices in the Pacific Build- 
ing, Vancouver. James A. Robb, of 
Winnipeg, general manager of the com- 
pany, is in Vancouver, and expects to 
remain here for some time. 

H. M. Cameron. 





SEARCH FOR PRIMITIVE WHEAT 

Wasninoton, D. C.—Experts of the 
Department of Agriculture are planning 
an exploration into the “Garden of Eden 
itself,’ as one of them put it, in search 
of primitive wheat. This will involve 
a searching expedition through the Bal- 
kans, Asia Minor, northern India and 
Chinese Turkestan for wheat strains 
which have survived from earliest times. 
It is said that wheat was the first crop 
domesticated by man, and that in this 
region it has survived practically in its 
original form. ‘The expedition will be 
undertaken when political conditions be- 
come more settled. 

Dr. Harry V. Harlan, an explorer for 
the Department of Agriculture, is on his 
way home after an expedition which led 
through the Sahara Desert, into the 
mountainous jungles of Abyssinia, 
through the Egyptian Sudan and thence 
into the Kashmir region of northern 
India, the most extensive journey yet 
taken in connection with the research 
efforts of the bureau of cereal investi- 
gations. The object of this trip was to 
discover among the semisavage tribes 
of Africa and the Kashmir species of 
primitive barley, with which to create 
strains more immune from disease in 
the American crop. Dr. Harlan com- 
pleted his journey after a spell of seri- 
ous illness in Adis Ababa, capital of 
the Negro state, where he was able to 
secure the services of a European doc- 
tor. 

Dr. Harlan is an experienced plant 
breeder and the country explored is the 
original home of the barley, where the 
grain has been cultivated almost as long 
as men have existed. If this barley, 
subjected to the crudest sort of agri- 
culture and without any scientific treat- 
ment whatsoever, has survived through 
all these centuries, botanists hold it must 
have developed qualities of exceptional 
resistance which can be blended suc- 
cessfully. 

An expedition composed of Frederick 
D. Ritchie, of this city, and Dr. R. A. 
Emerson, of Cornell University, has left 
for South America to seek in the foot- 
hills of the Andes for old strains of 
corn. Cereal specialists of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture say that whatever 
strains are brought back will merely 
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prove the basis of experiments and may 
not be of exceptional value in the Unit- 
ed States. 

Cuartes C, Hart. 


GERMAN RELIEF PROPOSAL 


Bill in Senate Would Devote Funds in 
Charge of Alien Property Custodian 
to Purchase of Foodstuffs 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Proposal to use 
$150,000,000 of German funds, now held 
by the Alien Property Custodian, as the 
capital of an “Alien Property Trade In- 
vestment Corporation” to finance the 
purchase of foodstuffs and other sup- 
plies by Germany, is contained in a bill 
introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Nathan B. Dial, of South Carolina. 
The purpose of the bill, it is asserted, 
is to aid American agriculture. 

The aims of the measure are best set 
forth in some of its provisions, one of 
which reads: 

“The corporation shall be empowered 
and authorized to make advances or give 
credit upon such terms . . . for periods 
not exceeding one year from the respec- 
tive dates of such advances or credits 
to any person, partnership, association 
or corporation in Germany purchasing 
raw materials or other products exported 
from the United States, but in no case 
shall any of the money so advanced or 
credited be expended without the United 
States. Except in the case of foodstuffs 
to the extent hereinafter provided, every 
such advance shall be secured by ade- 
quate security as shall be prescribed by 
the board of directors of the corpora- 
tion.” 

The board would determine the inter- 
est rate, not to exceed 6 per cent. The 
corporation would have power to recall 
any advance or credit at any time or 
to ask additional security. The security 
in every case, in addition to a note, 
trade acceptance, or other commercial 
paper, would include a lien upon the raw 
material or other products, which lien 
would continue until the purchase price 
was liquidated in American dollars. 

“In the case of raw material or partly 
manufactured material to be used in 
manufacture in Germany,” the bill fur- 
ther provides, “the lien shall be . 
continued on the resulting product in 
process of manufacture and on the com- 
pleted product, until the liquidation of 
the purchase price. . . . In the case of 
foodstuffs the requirements of a security 
other than a note, trade acceptance or 
other commercial paper, may, in the dis- 
cretion of the board of directors, be dis- 
regarded, provided credits or advances 
unsecured by liens shall not exceed $27,- 
000,000 at any one time.” 

The aggregate credits to any one per- 
son or firm would be limited to % of 1 
per cent of the authorized capital stock 
of the corporation. The corporation 
would be prohibited from giving credits 
or making advances when there were 
overdue repayments aggregating $7,500,- 
000. The net income of the corporation 
as determined by the board would be 
paid over semiannually to the Alien 
Property Custodian. The life of the 
corporation is fixed at five years. The 
provisions of the bill would apply to 
Austria and Hungary the same as to 
Germany, and the corporation would be 
administered by a board of three direc- 
tors. 








Cuartes C. Harr. 





SOUTHERN RATES SUSTAINED 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Rates on grain, 
rain products and feed, in carloads 
rom Mississippi and Ohio River cross- 
ings, Cincinnati to New Orleans, inclu- 
sive, and points north and west thereof 
to Mississippi valley, southeastern and 
Carolina territories are fair and reason- 
able, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion holds. The decision was announced 
in a formal opinion dismissing the com- 
plaint of the Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis, and others against the Aberdeen 
& Rockfish Railroad. 

The Commission added that its con- 
clusions were without prejudice to any 
changes in these rates or rate relation- 
ships which may follow findings in the 
southern class rate investigation now 


pending. 
Cuarires C. Hart. 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: LII 


By A. L. H. Street 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. In order to provide a com- 
pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 


form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller. 


CHAPTER XLVI—(Continued) 


RIGHTS AND LIABILITIES OF 
STOCKHOLDERS 


SECTION 407, IN GENERAL 

That one holds shares of stock in a cor- 
poration of itself gives him no status as 
a representative of the company, and, 
except as he may act with the authoriza- 
tion or ratification of the governing au- 
thorities of the corporation, his acts can 
have no binding effect against the com- 
pany. In fact, it has been decided in 
several cases that a deed to corporate 
property, although signed by all the 
members of the company in their per- 
sonal capacity, is not a valid conveyance, 
unless formally authorized by the cor- 
poration. 

A shareholder not being the legal rep- 
resentative of his corporation, it follows 
that he does not stand in the fiduciary 
relation that exists between the directors 
and officers, on one hand, and the cor- 
poration. ‘Transactions in which direc- 
tors or officers profit personally at the 
expense of the corporation will be scru- 
tinized carefully by the courts to discover 
any existing fraud, but, as a shareholder, 
one may deal with the company the same 
as a nonstockholder might. 


SECTION 408. RIGHT TO INSPECT RECORDS 


The right of a stockholder to inspect 
the books or papers of his corporation 
has been the subject of litigation in thou- 
sands of lawsuits, resulting in the state- 
ment of a general rule that the right 
exists when the inspection is sought at 
proper times and for proper purposes, 
subject to statutory regulation and sub- 
ject to reasonable bylaws of the corpora- 
tion limiting the right. There are nu- 
merous decisions, however, holding that 
a shareholder may not compel permission 
to him to inspect the corporation’s docu- 
ments for speculative purposes or to 
gratify mere curiosity. 

When he may make a personal inspec- 
tion, he is entitled to exercise the right 
by his agent or attorney. 

The following summary of the rights 
of shareholders was made by the Ken- 
tucky court of appeals in a decision 
handed down by that tribunal: 

“A stockholder in a corporation has, 
in the very nature of things, and upon 
the principles of equity, good faith, and 
fair dealing, the right to know how the 
affairs of the company are conducted, 
and whether the capital, of which he has 
contributed a share, is being prudently 
and profitably employed, and to inspect 
the books of the corporation for the 
purpose of obtaining such knowledge. 

“The right of inspection rests upon the 
facts of ownership. The books and prop- 
erty of the corporation really belong to 
the shareholders, and the reality cannot 
be overthrown by the fiction of law that 
a corporation is an artificial person or 
entity, apart from its members. Those 
in charge of its affairs are merely the 
agents of the shareholders, who are the 
real owners of the property, and when 
one of them seeks an inspection of the 
corporate books, records, or property, he 
is but seeking an inspection of his own. 

“Indeed, with reference to the right of 
inspection, the relation of a shareholder 
to the corporation has been likened to 
that of a partner to the firm... . A 
stockholder, as such, has a right to in- 
spect the books and records of the cor- 
poration where his sole object is to in- 
form himself as to the manner in which 
the corporate business is being conduct- 
ed... . And this right, if denied by the 
officers of the corporation, may be en- 
forced by mandatory injunction.” (219 
S.W. 191.) 

In a suit brought against the principal 
officers of the Equity Co-operative Ex- 
change, the North Dakota supreme court 
held that the statutory right of a stock- 
holder of a corporation organized under 
the laws of North Dakota to examine the 
books of the company during office hours 





was not affected by the fact that he may 
desire to make use of the information, 
to be so acquired, in aid of a rival of 
the company, or in aid of a suit which 
he contemplates bringing against the 
company. (Schmidt vs. Anderson, 150 
N.W. 871.) 


SECTION 409, RIGHT TO VOTE 

Generally, the right to vote at a cor- 
porate meeting is limited to those who 
are registered as stockholders on the 
company’s records. A holder of hypothe- 
cated stock is still entitled to vote it, 
unless the shares have been transferred 
on the company’s books, or unless the 
right to vote has been expressly vested 
in the pledgee. A deceased stockholder’s 
executor or administrator is entitled to 
vote, by establishing his representative 
capacity, although the shares still stand 
in the name of the decedent. 

The common law did not recognize the 
right to vote by proxy, and such right 
may be exercised now only when specially 
accorded by statute or bylaw. 


secTION 410. RIGHT TO DIVIDENDS 


Numerous instances in which minority 
stockholders have questioned the right 
of their corporations to declare or with- 
hold dividends have led to a well-settled 
rule of law that, subject to control by 
stockholders’ meetings, the board of di- 
rectors is vested with exclusive discretion 
as to the advisability of declaring a divi- 
dend. Unless the directors are shown to 
have acted arbitrarily or in bad faith, a 
court will not substitute its judgment 
as to the propriety of a dividend, or as 
to the amount which should be declared, 
for the judgment of the board. 

Until a dividend is declared, there is 
no debt due a shareholder, no matter how 
large the net profits of the corporate 
business may have been. But when one 
is once declared, the corporation becomes 
directly indebted to each shareholder ac- 
cording to the amount of stock held by 
him; and, subject to such reasonable pro- 
visions as the board may have made as 
to time and place of payment, the stock- 
holder may maintain suit to recover the 
amount due him as his share of the de- 
clared profits. Debts due the corpora- 
tion from a shareholder may be offset 
against his dividend. 

As between sellers and buyers of 
shares, a dividend belongs to the holder 
of the stock at the time the dividend was 
declared, regardless of the time of pay- 
ment. Inasmuch as the law regards the 
capital of a corporation as a trust fund 
for the benefit of the company’s cred- 
itors, a dividend may not be validly de- 
clared out of it to the prejudice of such 
creditors. 

Dividends are payable only out of net 
profits, excepting for the purpose of 
liquidating the corporate affairs. Sub- 
ject to controlling statutes, dividends 
may be paid by issuing additional shares 
of stock; no discrimination being made 
between different persons within the 
same class, 

The opinion of the Iowa supreme court, 
handed down in the case of Sexton vs. 
C. L. Percival Co., 177 N.W. 83, con- 
tained some observations on the right 
of a stockholder to insist upon distribu- 
tion of corporate profits. The court ap- 
proved the following statement appear- 
ing in a decision of the Pennsylvania 
supreme court: 

As a general rule, nothing earned by 
a corporation can be regarded as profits 
until it shall have been declared to be 
so by the corporation itself, acting by its 
board of managers. The fact that a dol- 
lar has been earned gives no stockholder 
the right to claim it until the corporation 
decides to distribute it as profit. The 
wisdom of such distribution must of ne- 
cessity rest with the corporation itself. 

“From motives of prudence and self- 
interest it is frequently desirable to add 
all or a portion of the earnings to the 
capital. This is sometimes necessary as 
a basis of credit for more enlarged op- 
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erations. It is often a wise exercise of 
discretion for a corporation to strength- 
en itself in this way, and with such dis- 
cretion a stockholder cannot interfere. 
His only remedy is by an appeal to the 
ballot at the election of directors.” 

The Iowa court held that the directors 
of a corporation, acting in good faith for 
the best interest of all concerned, had 
discretion to divide accumulated profits 
among the stockholders, to capitalize the 
surplus, or invest it in the works and 
plant. Exercise of this discretion will be 
controlled by the courts only on proof of 
fraud or bad faith on the part of the 
directors. 


RIGHTS AGAINST INSOLVENT 
CORPORATIONS 


Rights of an owner of stock in an 
insolvent milling company were consid- 
ered by the Kansas supreme court in the 
suit of La Salle Street Trust & Savings 
Bank, et al., vs. Topeka Milling Co., 167 
Pac. 1036. 

Mrs. Shepard bought $4,500 worth of 
stock in the milling company in 1910, and 
sued in 1913 for damages, asserting that 
her purchase was induced by misrepre- 
sentations, later recovering judgment for 
$3,037. Just before the suit was brought, 
the mill entered into a composition agree- 
ment with plaintiffs, its creditors, under 
which the company’s property was to be 
transferred for the protection of cred- 
itors and stockholders, and to secure pay- 
ment of all the mill’s debts. 

Because of Mrs. Shepard’s suit, the 
mill refused, at first, to carry out the 
agreement, but when suit was brought by 
the plaintiff, consent to appointment of 
receivers was given. When the mill’s 
assets were converted into cash, Mrs. 
Shepard intervened in the suit, asking 
that the receivers be directed to pay her 
judgment, but the district court at To- 
peka ruled that, as she was a stock- 
holder, she had no right to participate 
in the distribution of the funds to the 
detriment of plaintiffs, creditors of the 
mill. 

Reversing this ruling and ordering al- 
lowance of Mrs. Shepard’s claim, the su- 
preme court held that when a stockholder 
has satisfied all his obligations as such, 
and there remains nothing by way of 
unpaid subscriptions or liability growing 
out of his relation as stockholder, and he 
is in good faith a creditor of the corpo- 
ration, he stands on’ an equal footing 
with other creditors, and has the same 
right to treat the corporation as a 
stranger and adversary as they have. 
Under such circumstances, he is not re- 
quired to stand back until other cred- 
itors are satisfied, but may proceed along 
with them on equal terms. 

* . 


SECTION 411. 


In the case of Helberg vs. Eastern 
Iowa Flour Co., 171 N.W. 586, the Iowa 
supreme court affirmed a decree of the 
district court at Cedar Rapids dismiss- 
ing plaintiffs claim of right to a can- 
cellation of shares of stock in defendant 
corporation, on it becoming insolvent. 

The suit proceeded upon a theory that 
the general manager of the company in- 
duced plaintiff to buy the stock through 
fraudulent misrepresentations bearing 
upon the value of the shares. But at 
the trial there was a direct conflict in 
the testimony on this point, and the su- 
preme court applied to the decree in de- 
fendant’s favor the well-settled rule of 
law that an appellate court will not dis- 
turb a finding of fact made by a trial 
court on a matter as to which the evi- 
dence is directly conflicting. 


SECTION 412. sTOCK SUBSCRIPTIONS 

The Canyon Creek Elevator & Milling 
Co., Yegen, Mont., lost a suit before the 
Montana supreme court in which it was 
attempted to hold one Allison on a con- 
ditional agreement to subscribe for a 
share of stock in the company. The case 
turned on the following terms of the 
subscription agreement signed by de- 
fendant: 

“It being an express condition of this 
subscription that, . . f a committee 
appointed from our number to inspect 
such a plant in operation shall report un- 
favorably, then these subscriptions may 
be, at our option, declared null and void; 
otherwise, to be in full force and effect.” 

The subscribers, as an entire body, 
never selected an investigating commit- 
tee, but a self-constituted group of sub- 
scribers made an investigation and re- 
ported favorably. A majority of the 
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judges of the court hold that this report 
was not binding upon defendant, and 
that he terminated his liability by giving 
oral notice to the company of the with- 
drawal of his subscription. 

With all respect for this decision, I 
think that Mr. Justice Holloway, of the 
supreme court, who dissented from the 
holding, took the sounder view of the 
case when he said: 

“Defendant could avoid liability only 
in the event that the report of the com- 
mittee was unfavorable. No such report 
was ever made. Though the committee 
which investigated the plant was selected 
in the most informal manner, it neverthe- 
less made an investigation and reported 
favorably. The defendant does not ob- 
ject to the personnel of the committee, 
does not contend that it was not fairly 
representative of the subscribers gen- 
erally, and does not challenge the cor- 
rectness of the report.” (165 Pac. 753.) 


SECTION 413. CORPORATION’S OPTION TO 
BUY SHARES 


An agreement between all the stock- 
holders of a business corporation that, 
whenever a stockholder desires to sell 
any of his stock, the corporation shall 
have the exclusive right to purchase it 
for a period of 60 days after notice of 
the desire to sell, is valid, and not an un- 
lawful restriction on the power of aliena- 
tion, according to the decision handed 
down by the Minnesota supreme court 
in the case of Model Clothing House vs. 
Dickinson. The court holds that, where 
stock is sold in violation of such contract 
to a business rival having notice of it, 
an action will lie to cancel such sale and 
enforce specific performance of the con- 
tract. (178 N.W. 957.) 


SECTION 414. COMPELLING STOCK TRANSFER 
ON BOOKS 


A preliminary phase of the suit of 
Baer vs. Waseca Milling Co. was consid- 
ered by the Minnesota supreme court. 
(173 N.W. 401.) 

Defendant was a corporation organized 
under the laws of South Dakota, and 
plaintiff sued to compel a transfer upon 
the books of the company of certain 
shares of stock bought by him from the 
original holder. 

The supreme court held that defendant 
was properly required to set up in its 
answer the substance of a bylaw relied 
upon by it as entitling the company to 
refuse to register the transfer until full 
payment of the original stock subscrip- 
tion. It was decided that a transferee of 
corporate stock is not presumed to take 
constructive notice of the terms of the 
company’s bylaws. 

The principal defense interposed to the 
suit seems to be a claim that a Minnesota 
court has no jurisdiction over a corpora- 
tion organized under the laws of another 
state, to compel a transfer of shares on 
the corporate books, although the com- 
pany may be doing business in this state. 
On this point the opinion said: 

“The relief does not involve the exer- 
cise of visitorial powers or the manage- 
ment of the internal affairs of the cor- 
poration. It merely involves whether a 
citizen of this state, who has bought 
stock from one to whom the corporation 
has issued it, is entitled to have it trans- 
ferred on the books of the corporation. 
The corporation is duly licensed to do 
business in this state. If there is any 
amount due the corporation from the 
seller of the stock which is a lien there- 
on, the courts of this state should have 
no difficulty in protecting and enforcing 
the same as against the holder of the 
stock.” 

The opinion cited an earlier decision 
of the court as supporting the propriety 
of a suit of this kind. 





CHAPTER XLVII. PARTNER- 
SHIP 


SECTION 415. PROOF OF PARTNERSHIP 
EXISTENCE 

Right to hold defendants individually 
liable as partners in the purchase of mill 
products was considered by the Wyoming 
supreme court in Big Horn Milling Co. 
vs. Sneider & Wallace, 200 Pac. 1011. 

Defendants arranged with plaintiff 
mill for a line of credit as partners in 
the retail feed business at Thermopolis, 
Wyo., but when suit was brought on ac- 
counts for purchases made within the 
first half of the year defendants denied 
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personal liability, insisting that the true 
debtor was a corporation, the Stone 
Front Grain Co. mistakenly named 
“Stone Barn Grain Co.” on letterheads 
used by the firm. 

After disposing of a question arising 
under the statute of frauds the supreme 
court said: “The next contention of de- 
fendants is that the court should have 
directed a verdict in their favor, for the 
reason that it is shown by the undisputed 
evidence that delivery of the goods was 
made to the Stone Front Grain Co., a 
corporation, and not to defendants. The 
force of this contention is considerably 
weakened by reason of our determination 
that the testimony regarding the arrange- 
ments made on Jan. 10 and regarding 
the statements of defendants then made 
is admissible. 

“We do not think the point well taken, 

but, on the contrary, think that there 
was sufficient evidence to warrant a find- 
ing against defendants. As we stated 
before, delivery to and acceptance by a 
partner is delivery to and acceptance by 
the partnership. A person may be liable 
to a third person if he is an actual part- 
ner of another or holds himself out as 
uch. If a person holds himself out as 
. partner of another, and credit is ex- 
tended to the partnership on the strength 
thereof, he is estop from claiming 
hat he is not in fact a partner... . 

“In the case at bar the evidence shows 
without dispute that there was at least a 
holding out by both defendants as to a 
partnership in future. In fact, we think 
that it may be said that the holding out 
was as to a partnership then existing, or 
at least as to one then commencing. The 
defendants stated on Jan. 10 that they 
were going to be associated together in 
the feed business, wanted to buy goods 
from plaintiff for that purpose, and de- 
sired an extension of credit. 

“Now it is often necessary for a part- 
nership to arrange for the purchase of 
goods and for an extension of credit. 
To do so is frequently one of its impor- 
tant business transactions, and, when 
goods are subsequently bought and credit 
extended pursuant to such arrangements, 
it may well be said that the proof there- 
of shows an actual working partner- 
ship or at least the commencement there- 
Os +4 
“Invoices or bills showing these two 
shipments as so made were also sent and 
received. During this time nothing had 
been said to plaintiff concerning any cor- 
poration, and no notice of any kind 
changing the arrangements made on Jan. 
et appears to have been given to plain- 
tiff. 

“The books of accounts of the plaintiff 
were introduced in evidence. These 
showed that credit was extended to de- 
fendants as co-partners, and they were 
admissible for the purpose of showing 
who were the actual purchasers . 
and, in connection with the other evidence 
in the case, that delivery was made... . 
The manager of plaintiff testified that 
credit was extended at all times only to 
the partnership, and this evidence was 
admissible for the purpose of showing 
the intention of the parties in regard 
thereto, . .. 

“We think that this evidence was suf- 
ficient to justify the lower court in find- 
ing that the defendants were co-partners 
as to the first two shipments, which we 
have mainly considered so far, and that 
these two shipments were made, re- 
ceived, and accepted pursuant to the 
arrangements made on Jan. 10... . 
The shipments other than the first two 
were made in the name of the Stone 
Barn Grain Co., on the supposition of 
plaintiff, as testified to by the witness 
Long, that defendants were doing busi- 
ness under that name, and that making 
these shipments in that manner would be 
convenient for the defendants. The books 
of accounts of plaintiff, in view of this 
explanation, were still admissible in evi- 
dence in regard to the shipments. . . . 

“So, after it appeared in evidence that 
defendants had engaged in business as 
partners up to and ndiafing Feb. 10, the 
time of the second shipment of goods, 
and that credit was extended to them as 
such, then the burden was on the defend- 
ants, and not the plaintiff, to show that 
they were absolved from liability as 
partners for their subsequent transac- 
tions, and that a corporation was liable 
therefor instead. . . . 

“The burden has not been sustained 
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by defendants. No notice of any kind 
appears to have been ever sent that 
plaintiff could no longer rely upon the 
arrangements made on Jan. 10. There is 
nothing to show that the partnership was 
ever dissolved, that notice of dissolution 
was given, or that the business of the 
partnership was transferred to the Stone 
Front Grain Co. The Stone Barn Grain 
Co. was not a corporation; it was noth- 
ing but a name under which defendants 
conducted their business; the letterheads 
of defendants containing that name did 
not convey information that the Stone 
Front Grain Co. was doing business; it 
does not appear that during the time of 
any of the shipments plaintiff even heard 
or knew of such corporation. 

“The corporation had no capital stock 
subscribed or paid for. Its directors 
mentioned in the certificate of incorpora- 
tion were not stockholders, as required 
by section 5051 of the statute. In fact, 
there is no evidence that the corporation 
ever engaged in any business whatever, 
except only the testimony of Wallace, 
given many months after these transac- 
tions, that he acted as manager thereof 
in connection with the orders and ship- 
ments in question, without showing that 
the plaintiff had any knowledge of what 
appears to have been his secret intentions 
at the time. Such secret intentions can- 
not transfer liability from a partnership 
to a corporation.” 

* #* 


In the case of Manor vs. Hindman, 
97 S.E. 332, decided by the Virginia su- 
preme court of appeals, Hindman being 
plaintiff in the lower court, and having 
been engaged in business under the name 
“C. C. Hindman & Co.,” it was objected 
by defendants that he could not main- 
tain the suit in his own name, but should 
have joined his co-partners. The court 
held, however, that the evidence failed to 
disclose that his business was a partner- 
ship enterprise. It is said in the deci- 
sion on this point: 

“He had two clerks who were paid sal- 
aries and, in addition to this, were al- 
lowed a share of the net profits, in case 
the concern should earn such profits; but 
they were in no event liable for any 
losses. Their contingent interest in the 
net profits was merely a means of meas- 
uring their salaries.” 

Another point made by the defendants 
was that, although their partnership con- 
sisted of four persons, no process was 
served on one of them, and that, there- 
fore, judgment against them all was 
void. But the court decided that the 
judgment was merely vitiated as against 
the defendant not served, remaining 
valid as against the remaining parties 
defendant. 

A decision of the Minnesota supreme 
court applies to an unusual state of 
facts certain principles of the law of 
partnership bearing on one’s liability on 
contracts made by an associate. Suit was 
brought against several defendants to 
recover on a flour advertising contract 
entered into by one of them, on a theory 
of the existence of a partnership between 
the defendants for the purpose of oper- 
ating a mill. Trial of the action resulted 
in a judgment in favor of two defendants 
on their defense of nonexistence of part- 
nership relations binding them on the 
contract which was not authorized by 
them. 

In affirming the judgment, the higher 
court held that whether the agreement 
between the defendants was limited to 
the purpose of leasing a flouring mill 
and fitting it for operation, with a fur- 
ther provision that when it was ready 
for operation they would then join in 
forming a company to operate it, or 
whether such agreement contemplated 
that defendants should lease and repair 
the mill and thereafter operate it them- 
selves, was a question for the jury; and 
that the jury’s finding to the effect that 
there was no present agreement for op- 
eration of the mill was conclusive, ab- 
solving the resisting defendants from 
liability on the contract. 

The supreme court ruled that if the 
agreement between the defendants had 
contemplated operation of the mill, the 
making of a contract to advertise the 
flour to be manufactured was within the 
scope of such agreement, and would have 
bound all the co-partners, although made 
by one of them only, but that they were 
not bound if they merely participated in 


leasing and repairing the mill. The 
opinion recognizes the point that members 
of a business enterprise may become 
liable on an unauthorized contract en- 
tered into by a managing associate, but 
finds that there was no such ratification 
in this case. (Miller Publishing Co. vs. 
Orth, 157 N.W. 1083.) 


MEMBERS AS AGENTS FOR 
FIRM 


SECTION 416. 


A case where a retail partnership seeks 
to repudiate a purchase of mill products 
contracted for by one of the firm’s.mem- 
bers may be affected by the holding of 
the Minnesota supreme court in the case 
of Kenyon Co. vs. Johnson, 174 N.W. 
436. 

It was held in this case that where one 
partner who has exclusive management 
of the partnership business makes a con- 
tract on behalf of the partnership, the 
other partner cannot relieve himself from 
liability thereon by showing that he had 
no knowledge of the making of the con- 
tract, unless he also shows that it was 
outside the scope of the partnership 
business. 

According to a decision of the South 
Carolina supreme court, which seems to 
state good country-wide law, one selling 
goods to a partnership is entitled to rec- 
ognize shipping instructions given by one 
member of the firm only; each member 
of the firm being its agent for the pur- 
pose of transacting business within the 
scope of the partnership enterprise (103 
S.E. 30). 

The power of one member of a mill- 
ing partnership to bind his firm by a dis- 
position of its property was a point in 
issue in the case of Cleburne Roller Mills 
Co. vs. Leonard, 229 S.W. 605, decided 
by the Texas court of civil appeals at 
Fort Worth. 

Three brothers named Anderson com- 
posed a partnership which was plaintiff's 
predecessor in business. John Ander- 
son, defendant’s brother, induced defend- 
ant and her husband to move to Texas, 
where the latter was given employment 
in the Anderson mill. The Leonards 
occupied a house and lot which formed 
part of the mill firm’s real estate, and 
they claimed title to it, as against plain- 
tiff, who received a deed covering all the 
mill property. The Leonards claimed the 
property under a verbal gift to them by 
John Anderson, and long-continued pos- 
session. 

Holding that, although John Anderson 
could part with his undivided interest in 
the house and lot as one of the mem- 
bers of the firm, but that his verbal 
gift not shown to have been assented to 
by his associates could not bind them, 
the court said, among other things: 

“The alleged gift by John Anderson 
being beyond the scope of his authority 
to bind his co-partners, if effective at all, 
could not in any event have conveyed 
more than his undivided interest in the 
property.” 

This case later reached the Texas su- 
preme court (239 S.W. 605). The su- 
preme court held that the case is gov- 
erned by the following stated rules of 
law: E 

“One member of a partnership has no 
implied power to make a gift of the firm 
property, and any attempt on his part 
to do so will not bind the nonconsenting 
members, but him only, to the extent of 
his interest. Neither are nonconsenting 
members charged with notice of acts 
done by a member outside the scope of 
his actual or apparent authority.” 

There is no presumption of law that, 
because he was employed by the firm, 
Leonard’s occupancy of the house was 
merely permitted as part of his compen- 
sation. 

It is found that a jury might reason- 
ably conclude that the Leonards were in 
possession under a claim of ownership 
which had ripened into title by adverse 
possession. 

See, also, the last case cited in section 415. 

* . 


417. INDIVIDUAL LIABILITY OF 


PARTNERS 


The John F. Meyer & Sons Milling Co. 
won a case before the Arkansas supreme 
court involving phases of the individual 
liability of partnership members. The 
company sued a real estate firm on a 
note given for the price of an automo- 
bile bought from the company, and one 
of the partners who did not sign the 
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note denied personal liability on the 
ground that the purchase of the machine 
was not within the scope of the partner- 
ship business (it being a general rule of 
law that a member of a partnership is 
not liable individually on an obligation 
assumed by an associate in the firm name 
unless the transaction was within the 
scope of the firm’s business). 

The supreme court, however, upheld a 
finding of the jury to the effect that the 
objecting partner consented to the pur- 
chase, thereby eliminating all questions 
as to whether or not the purchase was 
within the scope of the partnership af- 
fairs. (185 S.W. 276.) 


SECTION 418. LIABILITY ON NOTES 


Judgment in favor of the Ortonville 
Elevator & Milling Co. was affirmed by 
the Minnesota supreme court, in a case 
involving liability on a note. (162 N.W. 
885.) 

Defendants, as partners, executed a 
joint note to the milling company to evi- 
dence an accrued debt. Defendant Luff 
was not interested in the company, but 
his associate, Sanborn, was general man- 
ager of the mill. For convenience the 
cashier of a bank, where it was expected 
that the note would be negotiated, was 
named as payee. 

Three months after the note was given 
the partnership was dissolved and Luff 
purchased the firm assets and business, 
agnosis to assume certain obligations, 
not including the note in question. At 
the same time Sanborn stated that the 
firm owed no other debts to the bank or 
its cashier than those specified. The note 
was never intended to belong to the bank, 
nor to the cashier named as nominal 
payee, and he indorsed it to the mill. 

Under this state of facts, the supreme 
court, in affirming judgment in favor of 
the mill on the note against Luff, held 
that the mill was not estopped to collect 
the note by reason of the statement made 
by Sanborn concerning the outstanding 
debts, since the statement was made to 
Luff in the capacity of a co-partner, and 
not as the mill’s manager. 


SECTION 419, 


Since a partner, by attending to the 
firm business, is but conducting his own 
affairs, he is not entitled to any extra 
compensation for services unless a spe- 
cial agreement to that effect has been 
made, or unless extra trouble has been 
caused to him by his co-partner’s neglect 
of duty. In the absence of special agree- 
ment to the contrary, each member of a 
firm takes the risk of illness of his asso- 
ciates resulting in loss to the firm, al- 
though extra services may thereby be re- 
quired of him. 

It is even held by the courts generally 
that where one of two co-partners dies, 
the survivor is not entitled to compen- 
sation for services in winding up the 
firm’s affairs. And, if after the death 
the business is continued without disso- 
lution, the survivor has no valid claim 
for services, except as it may have been 
agreed upon with the representatives of 
the deceased member. 

A decision of the Nebraska supreme 
court (181 N.W. 552) drew attention to 
the general rule of law that a managing 
partner is not entitled to compensation 
for services, in the absence of agreement 
therefor. The court said: 

“In a commercial partnership engaged 
in a business with capital invested joint- 
ly by the partners, a managing partner 
is not entitled to a salary for his indi- 
vidual services, or to an increase of 
authorized compensation, unless it is al- 
lowed by contract. . . . The rule that a 
partner is only entitled to such compen- 
sation for individual services as is au- 
thorized by contract applies to the serv- 
ices of a managing partner while he is 
engaged in winding up partnership af- 
fairs... . 

“A managing partner in control of 
partnership property conducts his own 
business as well as that of the other part- 
ners. His advantage, his exposure to 
temptation in such a relation, and the 
duties of all ptnes toward the joint 
enterprise forbid compensation for per- 
sonal services, or for the increase of a 
salary formerly allowed, unless author- 
ized by contract. Hardships sometimes 
result from the enforcement of these 
rules of law, but they are founded on 
the protection of Fa oa rights, busi- 
ness integrity, confidential relations, and 
the inducements to unite individual capi- 
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tal in a joint enterprise, and should not 
be relaxed in the present case.” 


SECTION 420. DISSOLUTION 

Holding a retiring member of a busi- 
ness partnership to be liable for debts in- 
curred after dissolution of the firm in 
transactions with one who had dealt with 
the firm before its dissolution and had 
no notice of the dissolution, the North 
Carolina supreme court said: 

“An outgoing member of a firm should 
take his name out with him, for if he 
leaves it behind he will be considered as 
still holding himself out as a partner, 
whatever may be his real relation to the 
firm, unless he gives notice to those who 
dealt with the firm or were its customers 
while he was a partner, of his with- 
drawal.” 

But it is also declared in the same 
opinion that notice to a travelling sales- 
man employed by a house selling goods 
to a firm of the withdrawal of one of 
the partners is notice to the house, within 
the general rule of law that notice to an 
agent in reference to business in which 
the agent is engaged by authority from 
his employer, and concerning so impor- 
tant a fact as to make it the agent’s duty 
to communicate the information to his 
employer, is, in contemplation of law, 
notice to the employer. (88 S.E. 484.) 

Legal angles of partnership dissolution 
were involved in the case of Burns vs. 
Treadway & Webb, 191 S.W. 868, before 
the Kentucky court of appeals, wherein 
it appeared that one member of a mill- 
ing firm sold out his interest in the going 
business to his associate, but retained his 
interest in outstanding accounts collect- 
ible by the mill. 

The court decided that the partnership 
must be regarded as continuing to exist 
for the purpose of collecting the bills; 
that either member was empowered to 
compromise and discharge one of the ac- 
counts the same as if there had been no 
dissolution for other purposes; and that 
since there had been no agreement that 
one should attend to the collections, 
neither could deprive the other of au- 
thority to make settlements with debtors 
by telling the latter that they should not 
settle with the other. 

In the suit of White Cloud Milling & 
Elevator Co. vs. Thomson, 175 S.W. 897, 
the supreme court of Missouri recog- 
nized the rule of law that, in settlement 
of partnership affairs, obligations of the 
firm are entitled to preference of pay- 
ment out of the partnership assets, as 
against debts due from the firm to its 
members. 





CUBA 

Havana, Feb. 23.—The flour market 
was somewhat dull during the first half 
of February, notwithstanding a belief 
that, with the advance in prices on both 
American and Canadian flour, business 
would improve. 

Prices in the local market seem in- 
clined to hover at a very low level. 
Shipments arriving now were contracted 
for at prices ranging 50@75c higher 
than current figures. 

Bakers continue to express dissatisfac- 
tion, but no one ever knows just what 
they want, least of all themselves. 

There has been some apprehension here 
over the possibility of a ‘railroad strike, 
but this disturbance, it is believed, would 
have an unfortunate effect only upon the 
sugar trade. 

Flour imports during January were 
as follows in sacks of 200 lbs each: Ha- 
vana 54,541, Caibarién 3,624, Cardenas 
2,137, Cienfuegos 7,152, Gibara 2,050, 
Guantanamo 2,250, Manzanillo 4,600, 
Matanzas 2,965, Nuevitas 12,683, Sagua 
2,000, Santiago 9,670; total, 103,672. 

There was a considerable increase in 
the imports at Nuevitas, due principally 
to the fact that millers were selling to 
small consumers direct in quantities of 
25, 50 and 100 sacks, under 60- and 90- 
day terms. The larger flour importers 
of Nuevitas, therefore, report that busi- 
ness is necessarily assuming an unsatis- 
factory character. 

Luis MENENDEZ BLANCco. 





George S. Jackson, vice president 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., grain export- 
er, accompanied by his wife, sailed on 
March 5 from New York on the White 
Star steamer Lapland for a Mediterra- 
nean pleasure trip, to be gone until the 
middle of April. 
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DIGGING WHERE IT PAYS 

As a possible suggestion toward in- 
creasing its volume of business, the 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, 
recently sent the following, written by 
the advertising manager of a large cloth- 
ing manufacturing concern, to all its 
salesmen: 


SAID THE LITTLE RED ROOSTER 


Said the little red rooster, “Gosh all hem- 
lock! Things are tough, 

Seems that worms are getting scarcer and I 
cannot find enough; 

What’s become of all those fat ones is a 
mystery to me, 

There were thousands through that rainy 
spell—but now where can they be?” 


The old black hen who heard him didn't 
grumble or complain, 

She had gone through lots of dry spells, she 
had lived through floods of rain, 

So she flew ‘up on the grindstone, and she 
gave her claws a whet, 

As she said, “I've never seen the time there 
weren’t worms to get.” 


She picked a new and undug spot; the earth 
was hard and firm. 

The little rooster jeered, “New ground! 
That's no place for a worm.” 

The old black hen just spread her feet, she 
dug both fast and free. 

“I must go to the worms,” she said, ‘‘the 
worms won't come to me.” 


The rooster vainly spent his day, through 
. habit, by the ways 
Where fat round worms had passed in squads 
back in the rainy days. 
When nightfall found him supperiess, he 
growled in accents rough, 
“I’m hungry as a fowl can be, conditions 
sure are tough.” 


He turned then to the old black hen and 
said: “It’s worse with you, 

For you’re not only hungry but you must be 
tired too. 

I rested while I watched for worms, so I 
feel fairly perk; 

But how are you? Without worms, 
And after all that work?” 


The old black hen hopped to her perch and 
drooped her eyes to sleep, 

And murmured in a drowsy tone: 
man, hear this and weep: 

I'm full of worms and happy, for I’ve dined 
both long and well, 

The worms are there as always—but I had 
to dig like hell!” 


Oh, here and there red roosters still are 
holding sales positions. 

They cannot do mych business now because 
of poor conditions, 

But soon as things get right again, they'll 
sell a hundred firms— 

Meanwhile the old black hens are out and 
gobbling up the worms. 


too? 


“Young 


ST. LOUIS 

New business was rather quiet last 
week so far as mills in St. Louis and the 
surrounding territory were concerned, 
but despite this condition a fair volume 
of soft wheat flour was sold to buyers 
in the South. Shipping instructions on 
old bookings by this same class of buy- 
ers continue to come in at a satisfactory 
rate, particularly to southern Illinois 
mills. 

Unquestionably one of the main fac- 
tors in holding back buyers at this time 
is the uncertain feeling toward the wheat 
market, created by the chaotic sentiment 
in Washington. So many radical bills 
are up for consideration that the trade is 
unwilling to book ahead any more than 
is absolutely necessary. 

A much better demand for straights 
and clears on the part of the export 
trade prevailed last week, and practical- 
ly all offerings of such flour were prompt- 
ly absorbed. While the most of this 
went into the export trade, a great deal 
of it was bought by American buyers for 
export accounts. 

Despite the unsettled feeling as re- 

rds the market, prices have been hold- 
ng up very well and the general condi- 
tion in the industry seems to be stronger 
than several months ago. The north- 
western mills in particular have been 
holding up their prices well lately and, 
for that matter, so have the majority of 
those in the Southwest. 

Flour quotations on March 8: soft 
winter short patent $5.40@5.90 bbl, in 





140-lb jutes, St. Louis; straight $4.75@ 
5, first clear $4@4.25; hard winter short 
patent $5.50@6, straight $4.75@5.10, first 
clear $4@4.30; spring first patent $6.20 
@6.70, standard $5.90@6.20, first clear 
$4.60@5.10. 


MILLFEED 


There was very little activity in the 
local millfeed market last week, and the 
volume moving was quite small. How- 
ever, some dealers state that inquiries 
were more numerous. Offerings com- 
paratively light, and the mixed car trade 
seems to be taking care of a good part 
of the output of the mills of this terri- 
tory. Soft winter bran was quoted on 
March 8 at $26.50@27, hard winter bran 
$26@26.50, and gray shorts $28@29. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 

ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BE DE i kkbsccccnsce aves 35,600 55 
Previous week ............ 36,600 57 
WO BD sc ancccesctscccens 31,000 61 
WOO FORTS GOS cc cctcicrses 28,600 57 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
SE ND Saks coed awd bau 44,800 52 
WOOUCND WOON 2c cicccesicede 48,600 56 
ME GD Sis 6 abs conde seas 43,000 56 
Two years ago ............ 29,000 37 


WHEAT 


There was a pronounced improvement 
in demand for soft wheat the latter part 
of the week, with prices generally strong- 
er. All offerings were quickly taken. 
A diversified local and outside milling 
demand of goodly proportions absorbed 
most of the wheat, and there was some 
buying for elevators. Hard was fairly 
steady, offerings light, and only fair de- 
mand for the cheaper classes, Receipts, 
253 cars, against 240 in the previous 
week. Cash prices: No. 1 red $1.16@ 
1.17, No. 2 red $1.184%@1.164%, No. 3 
red $1.124%@1.13%, No. 4 red $1.10; 
No. 2 hard $1.10%@1.11, No. 3 hard 
$1.08. 

COARSE GRAINS 

A lighter movement of corn and a 
better cash situation was a feature of 
the corn market the latter part of the 
week. This was the main influence in 
oats, although receipts fell off. Shipping 
demand fairly . 

Receipts of corn, 250 cars, against 505 
in the previous week. Cash prices: No. 
4 corn, 73%@74c; No. 3 yellow 76@ 
764%4c, No. 4 yellow 74@74%c; No. 3 
white 76c, No. 4 white 734%@74c. Oats 
receipts, 318 cars, against 219. Cash 
prices: No. 2 white 49@49\%4c, No. 3 
white 48144@49c, No. 4 white 47% @48c; 
No. 3 oats, 47c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending March 8, with comparisons: 


--Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbis....113,000 94,500 126,000 134,800 
Wheat, bus. ..463,034 584,445 476,220 548,530 
Corn, bus..... 631,628 833,300 698,930 581,290 


Oats, bus..... 972,000 504,000 774,370 391,570 
Rye, bus...... 5,200 2,200 5,510 5,820 
Barley, bus... 30,400 16,000 10,270 18,120 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks.. 8,210 ..... 290,601 ..... 
Mixed feed, 

GRONS 2.6.00 37,3810 8 ..00- 287,680 ..... 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 

Corn products were quoted on March 
8, per 100 Ibs, by St. Louis mills: cream 
meal $2.05@2.15, standard meal $1.95@ 
2.05. St. Louis quotations on rye prod- 
ucts, the same date, in 98-lb cottons: 
white patent $4.50@4.60, standard white 
patent $4.40@4.50, medium white $4.35@ 
4.45, straight $4.30@4.40, fancy dark 
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$3.75@3.85, low grade dark $3.55@3.65, 


rye meal $3.85@3.95. 


NOTES 
John Rafert, vice president Occident 
Baking Co., Minneapolis, visited in St 
Louis last week. 
John W. Dueker is now representing 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina 
Kansas, in St. Louis. 


W. E. Bopp, Minneapolis, sales man 
ager for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
recently spent several days in St. Louis 

E. L. Moris, Kansas City, in charge 
of the Federal Grain Supervision office 
in the Southwest, was on ’change here 
last week. 


G. H. Krieg is representing the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., of Ogden, Utah, in 
southeastern territory, with headquarter: 
at Little Rock, Ark. 


C. A. Hiebert, president Wall-Rogalsk, 
Milling Co., McPherson, Kansas, was in 
St. Louis recently on his way home from 
a business trip in the South. 


E. L. Stancliff, general manager 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, 
is attending the annual meeting of the 
Ohio Bakers’ Association this week. 


W. K. Kutnewsky, manager of the 
St. Louis office of the United States 
Shipping Board, recently made a two 
weeks’ business trip through the cen- 
tral states. 

Richard F. Kleimeier, of the Seele 
Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis, is an appli- 
cant for membership in the Merchants’ 
Exchange, on transfer of certificate from 
Henry McRee. 


Rates on grain and grain products 
from St. Louis to stations on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad in Kentucky 
have been readjusted, effective March 5. 
Most of the changes were reductions. 


The federal barge line last week dis- 
patched the steamer Memphis from 
Cairo, Ill., to New Orleans with 16,000 
tons of grain and merchandise. The tow 
had 13 pieces, setting a new record for 
size as well as tonnage. 

A brief meeting of the St. Louis Mill- 
ers’ Club was held March 8 to consider 
the new tariff on wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts and the McNary-Haugen bill. Pro- 
tests were voiced against the new tariff 
established on millfeed and the last men- 
tioned bill. 

Hubert L. Welch is now connected 
with the Scott County Milling Co., Sikes- 
ton, Mo., representing that firm in New 
Jersey, Delaware, eastern Pennsylvania, 
eastern West Virginia, Virginia, Mary- 
land and Philadelphia. Mr. Welch, who 
will make his headquarters at Glenelg, 
Md., near Baltimore, is widely known to 
the trade in that territory. 


Roger P. Annan, of the Annan-Bur 
Grain & Milling Co. John O. Ballard, 
of the Ballard-Messmore Grain Co., and 
George F. Powell, of the Powell & 
O’Rourke Grain Co., represented the 
Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, at the 
annual meeting ot the general legisla- 
tive committee of the grain exchanges of 
the United States in Chicago. 

The twenty-third annual meeting of 
the St. Louis Millers’ Club will be held 
March 25 at the Missouri Athletic Asso- 
ciation rooms. The election of officers for 
the following year, the selecting of dele- 
gates to attend the meeting of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation in Chicago next 
month, and other business matters will 
be brought up at this meeting. 

A hearing on a complaint filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce and 
other organizations that the railroad 
rates from St. Louis to points in the 
South and Southwest, compared with the 
rates to the same points from eastern 
cities, are prejudicial to St. Louis, was 
held in this city last week before Ex- 
aminer W. A. Disque. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Another Mardi Gras has come and 
gone. This event means more to the 
social life of the city than any other 
date in the year. Those who are fortu- 
nate enough to be a “duke” or a “prin- 
cess” or a “maid” during this season are 
socially made for all e—while those 
extremely fortunate ones who are chosen 
“ki or “queen” of any of the five 
leading carnival organizations’ annual 
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pageants have contributed as much to 
the family traditions as one who has 
whieved greatness in any field of com- 
mercial or professional endeavor. All 
the parades of the old days participated 

Momus, Comus, Proteus, the Druids 
and Rex, Monarch of Misrule. There 
were the usual numerous marching clubs, 
the masking of men, women and children 
throughout the city, and tens of thou- 
sands of visitors from all over the world. 

The clanging of the great bell on the 
second oldest cathedral in the United 
States at ——_ March 4, marked the 
end of Mardi Gras (Fat i magy and 
the beginning of Lent; and New Orleans 
laid aside her cap and bells and once 
again became a sane American city. 
Shops, banks, steamship offices, flour men, 
again unlocked their doors and got up 
to their ears in accumulated work. The 
coming of Lent had a sobering effect 
upon the city in more ways than in a 
religious sense. Thoughts again turned 
to contracts, prices, rates, credits, ex- 
change, domestic and foreign events that 
affect trade. 

LATIN AMERICAN TRADE 


The fact that the Latin American flour 
irade dropped from 30,229 bags the pre- 
vious week to 18,391 can be accounted 
or by the unsettled conditions in two 

f those republics. No one can intelli- 

ently predict when Mexico will be 

table” or when the revolt in Honduras 

ill burn itself out. In the meantime, 
our men are cautious about sending 
ipplies to those countries. 

‘rade with Europe was declared good 
i) spots, fair in others and poor in still 
others. Domestic trade was described as 
air, with no important sales being re- 
corded. Several ships are loading grain. 
rhey have been in port some days, how- 
ever, and are awaiting additional cargoes. 


FLOUR MOVEMENT 

The movement of flour to Latin 
America dropped considerably during the 
week. Four of the principal steamship 
companies serving those republics from 
this port report taking 18,391 bags flour, 
and only a small amount of corn, maca- 
roni, spaghetti and biscuits. The follow- 
ing is the record of the week’s activities: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 3,800 
bags; Santiago, 560; Kingston, 1,000; 
Limon, 506; Colon, 1,150; Panama City, 
500; Guayaquil, 1,550; Bocas del Toro, 
450; Guatemala City, 2,085; Puerto Bar- 
rios, 650; Tela, 2,150; Truxillo, 38; 
Belize, 470; Livingston, 420. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Vera Cruz, 1,500; La Ceiba, 11. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: to Bluefields, 1,157. 

Munson Line: to Havana, 250. 


RIVER TRAFFIC 

The Mississippi-Warrior Service, the 
barge line operated by the federal gov- 
ernment, reports a decline in February 
over the corn movement downstream in 
January. The February figures are 620,- 
801 bus, against 917,211 in January. 
There was little flour movement in either 
month. 

While the federal barge line shows a 
decline in business, a line recently or- 
ganized to serve cities between New Or- 
leans and northern Louisiana is reporting 
steady gains in flour and feedstuffs. Fig- 
ures are not available at this time, as 
the company has not been organized 
long enough to submit comparative data. 
This line serves wholesale houses in New 
Orleans, and carries flour and groceries 
as well as finished products up _ the 
Ouachita River and brings carbon black 
and cotton on the return trips. 

Millers are quoting flour to dealers, 
basis 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b. New Or- 


leans: 
c— Winter. 
Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ........ $7.25 $6.00 $6.85 
05 ORG ME. osinn ets 6.75 5.50 6.40 
100 per cent ........ 6.50 5.60 5.80 
COR. inka de Bim bs sd ea es ever 5.40 5.40 
i Me jase 4.80 4.95 
Second clear ........ ee 4.05 4.00 


Durum, in bags, per Ib, 4c, 
Wheat bran, dealers’ quotations, per 
100 lbs, sacked, $1.65@1.75. 
Feedingstuffs, mill quotations, corn, 
wae Ge white, No. 2 63%c, No. 3 
C; . r ton, tim No. 1 
$29.50, No. 2 $27.50. 7 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


S. P. Fears, chief i or‘and weigh- 
master for the New Orleans Board of 
Trade, reports unusually low inspections, 
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even for the holiday season. His office 
reports no wheat inspections of impor- 
tance during the first week of March, 
and only 119,714 bus corn. The move- 
ment of wheat, corn and oats from this 
port, as shown by his figures, discloses 
declines over the movement of the pre- 
vious month. The movement for Pep 
so as prepared by his office, is as fol- 
Ows: 


March Vessel, port— Wheat Corn 
6 Menapier, Antwerp.... 20,000 42,857 
1 Aquarius, Rotterdam .. es 42,857 
1 Maasdam, Rotterdam.. 145,714 
1 Ivanhild, Copenhagen.. 42,857 
9 Saxon Prince, Hamburg 25,714 
13 Irish Monarch, Hull.... 25,714 
15 West Erral, Antwerp... 77,142 
15 West Caddoa, Liverpool 51,000 
15 West Caddoa, Manches- 

OO svt cccbacactaudeds 34,285 
18 W. Munham, Hamburg. 42,857 
16 Braheholm, Copenha- 

_ Brreverir ree ee 60,000 
21 Duniaff Head, Belfast... 154,285 
21 Jomar, Barcelona ..... 40,000 
21 Edam, Rotterdam ..... 77,142 





29 Casey, Liverpool ...... 102,000 85,714 
29 Sailor Prince, Hamburg e 30,000 
-.» Various ships, Latin 
AMEFICA ...ccccccere 20,100 181,900 
Totals, February, 1924 145,100 1,160,042 
Totals, February, 1923.. 903,546 1,701,176 
Decrease ....+..sse0e05 758,446 541,733 
Totals this season ..... 5,829,695 3,165,304 
Totals this time to 
March, 1923 ......... 22,724,543 14,435,876 
DOCFORBO occ ccccccccocs 16,894,848 11,270,672 
Oats 
Various ships, to Latin America.... 18,215 
Total, February, 1924 ......-+eseeee 18,215 
Total, February, 1988 ....ccsccecece 66,990 
DOCTORBO 2c cc cc ccccccccccccccsecece 48,775 
Total this GOASOM .ccccescessecscce 233,295 
Total this time to March, 1923..... 453,119 
DECTOERSE 2... cc rccccccccccccccscccee 219,824 


RICE 
The rice market showed little activit 
during the holidays. Sales were small, 
with prices virtually unchanged. Fancy 
blue rose sold for 4%@5c. Quotations 
on some grades were higher, but last 
sales reported by the Board of Trade 
were well within those quotations. March 
was four points lower and April one 
int, in the futures market. The fol- 
owing data is supplied by the Board of 
Trade: 


RECEIPTS 
Rough, Clean, 
sacks pockets 
Mas 6 cevccsccvcccvesce 3,320 8,955 
Feb. 29-March 6........- 4,797 11,991 
Season to March 6....... 612,151 768,944 
Same period, 1923 ....... 1,004,768 1,311,714 
SALES 
Marek © cccccccccccccece see 456 
Feb. 29-March 6 .......+.. oe08 2,742 
Season to March 6 ....... 46,861 412,262 
Same period, 1923 ....... 158,159 698,078 


NOTES 

C. F. Bell, of the Model Flour Mills, 
Greeley, Colo., was a recent visitor in 
New Orleans. 

J. W. Mooney, general agent at New 
Orleans for the Mississippi-Warrior 
Service, is on a business trip to Tampa. 

The Louisiana Public Service Commis- 
sion has exempted bags, burlap, cow 
peas, soya beans, velvet beans and peas 
used for fertilizer purposes from its re- 
cent rate increase. A reduction was also 
ordered on rates for native hay by 10 
per cent of the present rate for carload 
lots within the state. 

The Monroe (La.) Grocery Co., Ltd., 
one of the oldest concerns in that city, 
is adding $150,000 to its capital invest- 
ment. This company has_ erected 
branches at Rayville and Bastrop, La., 
during the past year. It was organi 
in 1890, and has a capital and surplus 
of more than $500,000. 

Port facilities at New Orleans were 
increased with the dedication of a new 
ship repair plant built by the Todd En- 
gineering & Dry Dock Co., Inc. It has 
an acre of floor space, and is equipped 
with the latest metal twisting machinery 
and a 10-ton overhead crane. An iron 
and brass foundry and a saw mill are 
also being installed. 

Visitors came for the carnival season 
by rail, steamship and _ steamboat. 
Among those who favored the latter were 
more than 300 who came down on the 
sidewheeler Cincinnati from the Ohio 
city. The boat stopped at Louisville, 
Evansville, Vicksburg and Natchez. 
Another boat brought 150 visitors from 
Natchez and Vicksburg. An effort is 
being made to re-establish regular pas- 
senger service, especially on the lower 
Mississippi. 

Among the allies of flour men in New 
Orleans are the weekly meetings of the 
New Orleans Housewives’ League. At 


each of these meetings an expert demon- 
strates the preparation of certain foods. 
The most recent of these included Wash- 
ington pie and a two-egg cake. The 
demonstrator explains the virtues of cer- 
tain flours for the various requirements, 
and the newspapers are generous with 
space, so flour dealers get full benefit 
from the meetings. 

The board of commissioners of the 
port of New Orleans has announced it 
will issue additional bonds to the amount 
of $8,000,000 for river front improve- 
ments. These bonds are an obligation 
based upon the taxing power of a state 
agency and the earnings of the port com- 
mission. They have always been well re- 
ceived by the investing public. The 
money will be used to erect additions to 
various sheds, to meet final payments on 
the fire tug Deluge, termed the most 
powerful craft of its type afloat, and 
for improvements to the coal and bulk 
commodity handling plant. 

R. A. Surrivan. 





MEMPHIS 

Observations in the flour market for 
several days indicate that, while move- 
ment has improved slightly, opinions as 
to prices are more or less confused. The 
jobbers are moving more flour, but 
chiefly to that section of their trade 
which depends on the extent of farming 
activities. The latter have increased 
with the coming of better weather and 
the effecting of financial arrangements, 
many of which start with March 1. 

One restriction on the volume of buy- 
ing for some weeks has been that cred- 
its were more or less strained and dis- 
tributors were pushing collections with 
all possible vigor before seeking new 
business. This section is still Ravine 
slow collections from the cotton growing 
trade, but it has been necessary to grant 
fresh credits in order that business may 
go ahead and an effort be made to re- 
coup. Actual consumption has suffered 
but little, the chief difference being that 
buying methods have been changed, 
largely because of economic conditions. 

Quotations last week showed little ac- 
tual change, although asked prices had 
an unusually wide range, attributed by 
mill representatives to the effort of some 
mills to raise their prices, while others 
were making them very close in an at- 
tempt to stimulate business. Quotations 
from the soft wheat mills having an es- 
tablished trade in this territory were 
unchanged, and the best grade soft win- 
ter short patents ranged from around 
$7 to as high as $7.50. 

Receipts since the first of the month 
have picked up some, but new business 
going to the mills has been light. Car 
lot shipments have been moved out on 
March contracts, many of them mixed 
with feedstuffs, while some people in the 
trade report that demand is steadily im- 
proving. Shipping instructions gener- 
ally have been given more freely, in 
order to provide for meeting the demand 
resultant from the movement to the in- 
terior. 

Conditions in the millfeed market are 
still unsatisfactory, and quotations are 
practically nominal for grey shorts. 
There is a range of several dollars a ton 
in prices asked by some of the mills and 
sales reported as actually made in this 
market. On March 5 a sale was re- 
ported as made at the same price asked 
for wheat bran, at $28, and next day 
offers were reported as being made at 
only 50c higher, although other people 
were asking $30@31. Naturally, buyers 
were encouraged to hold off until the 
market became a bit more settled. Bran 
has been quiet and quoted nominally at 
$28, 


Corn meal prices showed little change 
during the week, the larger mills holding 
steady at $4.35@4.40 for best quality 
cream, although sales were reported as 
having been made as low as $4.15. Move- 
ment to the interior has increased a lit- 
tle with the coming of March, but busi- 
ness to the mills has been rather slow, as 
most of the trade is well protected with 
contracts. Receipts of corn have been 
fairly heavy, 148 cars for the week end- 
ing March 1, and quotations steady. 


NOTES 

W. W. Simmons, of the Button-Sim- 

mons Grain Co., St. Joseph, Mo., was 

here last week and was introduced on 
*change by Charles G. Robinson. 
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The Barker bakery store No. 1 was 
moved over Sunday to its new home at 
121 Madison Street. 


Henry S. Cowgill, of the Cowgill & 
Hill Milling Co., Carthage, Mo., visited 
the Merchants’ Exchange March 6. 

Captain Wynne G. Cannon, formerly 
a member of the milling firm of Cannon 
& Yates, but retired a number of years 
ago, died recently at his home here at 
the age of 79. 

The 5c loaf has returned to this city 
after an absence of some time. It was 
placed on sale March 6 by the Piggly 
Wiggly chain store system, and is said to 
wun between 12 and 13 oz, just half 
the size of the 10c loaf the same concern 
manufactures and markets. 


The J. C. Felsenthal Co., which op- 
erates wholesale grocery houses here and 
at about half a dozen smaller interior 
cities in this territory, has purchased the 
entire business of the White-Wilson- 
Drew Co., another grocery jobbing con- 
cern, and will merge the two. The firm 
which retires has for many years been 
a large distributor of flour and mill 
products. 


The Illinois Central Railroad March 4 
brought into this city a solid train of 41 
cars of flour, loaded and shipped by the 
Acme mills, of Hopkinsville, Ky., and 
consigned to the Currie-McCraw Co., gro- 
cery jobber. Part of the shipment, which 
came on special schedule, was for the 
local concern, while the rest was re- 
shipped to customers in Mississippi, Ala- 
bama and Arkansas. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


VALUE OF FARM PRODUCE 


Increase of $960,000,000 in 1923 Over Previ- 
ous Year Estimated by Department 
of Agriculture 


The aggregate value of crops and 
live stock products, including animals 
raised, produced in the United States 
last year is estimated at $12,204,000,000 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. This was $960,000,000 more 
than the estimate for 1922, 

The total includes $9,953,000,000 for 
crops, and $6,111,000,000 for animal 
products, less an allowance of $3,860,- 
000,000, which is the estimated value of 
crops fed to live stocks. 

The crop value last year was larger 
than for any year prior to 1917, the 
year the United States entered the 
World War, and was larger than for 
1921 and 1922. The value of live stock 
products exceeded that for every year 
before 1918, and also for 1921 and 1922. 

The items making up the total esti- 








‘mated value of crops are as follows: 


1923 1922 
GOGGR 2scccccas $3,793,000,000 $3,571,000,000 
Cotton lint and 

Perr eee 1,769,000,000 1,306,000,000 
Hay and forage.. 1,480,000,000 1,399,000,000 
Vegetables ...... 1,089,000,000 $94,000,000 
Fruits and fruit 

products ...... 681,000,000 692,000,000 
Farm forest prod- 

WOT ccccscvecce 318,000,000 305,000,000 
Oe é4-0erenc es 299,000,000 289,000,000 
Legume seeds ... 175,000,000 165,000,000 
Sugar and sirup 

CHOPS ccvccccce 142,000,000 128,000,000 
Seeds for plant- 

ing, clover, ete. 38,000,000 48,000,000 
Flax fiber and 

| are 37,000,000 22,000,000 
Other crops ..... 132,000,000 126,000,000 





$9,953,000,000 $8,945,000,000 
“The distress of wheat growers,” the 
department states, “is tating shown 
by the estimate of the value of the 1923 
wheat crop, which is $726,000,000, com- 
pared with $874,000,000 in 1922, and with 
$2,080,000,000 in 1919. Corn was the 
largest single item of value, being $2,- 
222,000,000, compared with $1,912,000,- 
000 in 1922. Other important items in 
the cereal group were oats, of an esti- 
mated value of $539,000,000, compared 
with $479,000,000 in 1922, and barley 
$107,000,000, compared with $96,000,000 
in 1922. 
The estimated value of cereals, in mil- 
lions of dollars, follows: 


Products— 1919 1920 1921 1922 *%1923 
178 135 65 96 ° 107 
3,781 2,150 1,297 1,912 2,222 


167 128 45 79 99 
834 688 326 479 539 








Total cereals 7,293 4,465 2,585 3,571 3,793 
*Preliminary. 
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NEW YORK 


Taken as a whole, the tone of the 
flour market last week was a shade bet- 
ter. Mills were quick to follow the ad- 
vance in wheat, and prices generally 
were higher. However, there was enough 
flour offered at concessions to make it 
increasingly difficult to get these higher 
prices. Stocks in many cases are very 
low, but a sufficient number of distribu- 
tors have stuff coming in at low prices 
to encourage them in holding off. 

The total volume of sales reported for 
the week was good, but much of it was 
at very low prices. Sales of spring pat- 
ents were 75c bbl below the quotations 
of other mills, while other good-sized lots 
were sold at 50c below the upper prices. 
These lower prices create an unfortunate 
situation for, while buyers will make 
firm offers, they are frequently just 
enough below the mills’ prices to prevent 
the sale. In Kansas flours also a fair 
business was done. The range in prices 
was $5.65@6.15, with the standard grades 
around $6. 

Semolina flour prices continued firm, 
with a fair amount of business. Mills 
continued to quote on the pound basis, 
3%@3%c. In rye the sales made were 
at the lower end of the price range, and 
quotations were $4.20@4.60. 

The representatives of Canadian mills 
who sell the domestic trade are simply 
marking time until something definite is 
decided about the wheat duty. 

Export clearances were liberal, indi- 
cating that sales lately have been larger 
than reported. Much of this flour went 
to Hamburg and Danzig, though some 
shipments were to United Kingdom and 
Mediterranean ports. 

Quotations: spring fancy patents $6.75 
@7.25, standard patents $6.20@6.75, 
clears $5.15@5.55; hard winter short pat- 
ents $6.10@6.60, straights $5.65@6.15, 
clears $4.75@5.15,—all in jute. Receipts, 
280,490 bbls; exports, 183,196. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market last week moved 


within narrow limits, and it was evident: 


that there would be no real activity 
until it was decided definitely at Wash- 
ington which of the various plans under 
discussion would be adopted for the re- 
lief of the farmer. Export news was 
without feature, and sales were fair. 
Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.30%,; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domes- 
tic, $1.464%; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1.28; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.19; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.24%. 
Receipts, 1,355,200 bus; exports, 1,538,- 
347. 
COARSE GRAINS 


The corn market was flat. Cash mar- 
kets were heavy, and cash premiums 
were down, indicating a less active de- 
mand. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 99¢; 
No. 2 mixed, 98ce; No. 2 white, $1.01%. 
Receipts, 175,500 bus. 

The oats market was inactive and 
heavy, in sympathy with a decline in 
corn. Quotations: No. 2 white, 59c; No. 
3 white, 58c. Receipts, 114,000 bus; ex- 
ports, 130,984. 


OPPOSITION TO TRADE BOARD 


The New York Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, along with other trade as- 
sociations, has gone on record as op- 
osed to the bill introduced at Albany 
y Senator Dunnigan (Senate Int. 963), 
which proposes to establish a state trade 
commission for the regulation and _ in- 
vestigation of trad> associations or pri- 
vate businesses engaged in producing, 
manufacturing, distributing or selling 
commodities in common use—in which 
group, of course, is included flour. 

This board would operate along the 
lines of the Federal Trade Commission, 


with the addition of a few more objec- 
tionable features. It is proposed that 
the commission consist of five members, 
to be appointed by the governor for a 
term of five years at annual salaries of 
$10,000 each, with still other salaries for 
assistants. The commission’s powers 
would include the right to investigate 
the cost and prices of merchandise; in- 
vestigate, on complaint or on its own 
initiative, methods of carrying on trade 
or commerce; issue orders directing the 
discontinuance of alleged unfair meth- 
ods of competition; institute criminal ac- 
tion for alleged violations of the pro- 
posed statute, 

It would, moreover, if created, be 
authorized to hold hearings, subpoena 
witnesses, and compel the production of 
private books and records, which would 
mean that it could inspect any private 
papers of corporations or trade asso- 
ciations transacting business in this state. 
Its agents would have access to the rec- 
ords of any concerns in the food produc- 
ing or food distributing business. Fur- 
thermore, it would subject trade asso- 
ciations to inspection and licensing, and 
would make it a misdemeanor to belong 
to an association unlicensed. 

This bill provides for one more com- 
mission to meddle with business houses 
and associations under the guise of pro- 
tecting the consumer, and since the laws 
already existing in New York state af- 
ford ample protection and are sufficient- 
ly broad to punish any unlawful prac- 
tices, there seems no legitimate use or 
excuse for the present proposal. 


FLOUR CLUB BANQUET PLANS 


Great plans are being made by the 
entertainment committee for the Flour 
Club banquet, March 27, at the Waldorf 
Astoria. Entertainment features will in- 
clude the “Chiclet Four,’ whose music 
is known to radio fans; the Broadway 
Syncopaters; Harry Armstrong, the 
writer of “Sweet Adeline,” who will lead 
the singing, and “Dunninger,” the mas- 
ter mind of mystery. This programme 
promises a delightful evening, and there 
will also be several interesting speeches. 


NOTES 


W. V. Hamilton, Caledonia, N. Y., 
was in New York on March 8. 

P. A. S. Franklin, president Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Co., sailed on 
the Lapland, March 4, and while abroad 
will confer with the European agents of 
the company. 

Henry Broers, connected with Norton, 
Lilly & Co. for about 30 years, died at 
his home in Brooklyn on March 4 Fu- 
neral services were held from his resi- 
dence, March 7. 

Judgment was obtained on March 3 by 
V. Pignataro against the Apollo Bakery, 
Inc., for $2,626, and on March 5 by J. 
Feldman against the Falk American 
Potato Flour Corporation for $123. 

W. S. Weiss, vice president and gen- 
eral manager La Grange Mills, Red 
Wing, Minn., spent several days in New 
York last week, visiting Louis Viviano, 
the mill’s New York representative. 

E. W. Watson, of the Claro Milling 
Co., Waseca, Minn., on a tour of the 
eastern markets, spent from Saturday 
until Monday of last week with S. R. 
Strisik & Co., representatives of the mill 
here. 

William J, Love took formal leave of 
the staff that has been associated with 
him at the Shipping Board offices, on 
March 5. He called all the employees 
into his office to say good-by and ex- 
press his appreciation for the loyalty 
of their service during his administra- 
tion. 

Frank Tilford, active head of the 
grocery firm of Park & Tilford from 


1906 until August, 1923, died at Palm 
Beach, March 6, at the age of 71. In 
addition to the grocery business Mr. 
Tilford had holdings in real estate, 
banking, gas and electric lighting enter- 
prises, and was interested in a philan- 
thropic way in the Manhattan Eye, Ear 
and Throat Hospital, having endowed 
the ear clinic and baby ward in this in- 
stitution. 

The report of the Mathieson Alkali 
Works, Inc., for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1923, shows a net income of $1,096,- 
943, equal to $7.63 a share on the $5,885,- 
700 ($50 par value) common stock out- 
standing, after deducting depreciation, 
depletion, federal taxes, etc., and allow- 
ing for the regular dividends on the pre- 
ferred stock. This compares with net 
income of $978,401, or $6.99 a share, on 
the same amount of common stock out- 
standing in 1922. 

The bulletin of the Barr Shipping 
Corporation, issued March 1, does not re- 
port much change in the condition of the 
freight market. Due to the reduction in 
cargo for Hamburg, the rate has de- 
clined from 25c per 100 lbs to 18@22c. 
There is a note to the effect that the 
Shipping Board has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to apply, 
within 60 days, section 28, confining pref- 
erential export rail rates to goods 
shipped on American vessels. 

W. P. McLoughlin, of the Miner-Hil- 
lard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., spent 
last week in New York. Mr. McLough- 
lin told of the receipt of an interesting 
rug by the mill. This rug had been fash- 
ioned by some Russian woman from a 
flour sack shipped from the Miner mill 
in April, 1922, to Russia, and showed a 
sleighing scene, artistically done. It had 
been sent to the mill by the American 
Friends’ service committee of Philadel- 
phia, which distributed the particular 
shipment of grits of which this bag was 
a part. 


BOSTON 

The demand for flour last week con- 
tinued unsatisfactory, with few sales re- 
ported. Price cutting was still preva- 
lent, although not open, and this caused 
the situation to be uncertain and de- 
pressed. The small demand reported is 
for prompt or near-by shipment. It is 
very seldom that a buyer comes on the 
market now to obtain supplies for more 
than 30 or 60 days at the most. 

During the week there were sales re- 
ported of 3,000 bbls soft winter wheat 
patents from Ohio at $6.90 in jute, and 
of 4,000 bbls hard winter patents at 
$6.40 in jute. These were for high grade 
patents from these sections, practically 
short patents. Aside from these sales, 
only an occasional car was disposed of, 
usually under the market. 

Flour prices, per 196 lbs, in sacks, on 
March 8: spring patents, special short 
$7.70@7.85, standard patent $6.75@7.55, 
first clear $5.40@6.10; hard winter pat- 
ent, $6@7.15; soft winter patents $6@ 
7.10, straight $5.60@6, clear $5.15@5.85. 


RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 

the week ending March 8, with compari- 
sons: 


r-Receipts— -——Stocks—— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Fiour, bbis.... 383,000 27,860 ..... «sescos 
Wheat, bus... 1,100 7,275 237,095 160,462 
Corn, bus..... 1,200 3,350 1,505 10,393 
Oats, bus..... 32,725 36,875 239,158 24,446 
Rye, bus...... 1,850 525 254,878 61,263 
TWaeeey, BUBsce ceces ae. these Sees 
Millfeed, tons. 463 Oe sesee dawes 


BOSTON STOCK OF FLOUR 


The stock of unsold flour in Boston, 
March 1, 1924, shows an increase of 3,600 
bbls for the month. Receivers on that 
date had unsold 34,476 bbls, compared 
with 30,863 on Feb. 1 and 35,364 last 
year. 

MILLFEED 


Demand for wheat feeds was quiet, 
with prices held steady, but at the close 
there was pressure to sell through the 
desire of some holders to unload before 
the new tariff went into effect. Other 
feeds were generally quiet, with prices a 
shade lower. There was nothing doing in 
Pacific Coast bran. A shipment of 8,000 
sacks, about 400 tons, arrived a few days 
ago, but it was difficult to interest the 
trade. 

Quotations: spring bran, prompt ship- 
ment, $32@32.50; winter bran, $3@3h; 
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middlings, $82@37; mixed feed, $83@ 
39; red dog, $41; gluten feed, $41.55; 
gluten meal, $50.80; hominy feed, $36; 
stock feed, $38.50@39; oat hulls, re- 
ground, $18.50; cottonseed meal, $44@ 
53; linseed meal, $46,—all in 100’s. 


CORN, OATS AND RYE PRODUCTS 


A slow demand for corn meal, with 
the market held steady. Granulated yel- 
low was quoted at $2.35, bolted yellow 
$2.30, feeding meal and cracked corn 
$1.90,—all in 100’s. Oatmeal continued 
in good demand, with the market steady 
at $2.85 for rolled and $3.13 for cut and 
ground, all in 90-Ib sacks. There was a 
firmer market for rye flour, with a good 
demand. Choice white patent was quot- 
ed at $4.75@5.25 bbl, and straights at 
$4.60@4.90. 

EXPORTS 


Exports of grain from Boston during 
the week ending March 8 were as fol- 
lows: to London, 36,581 bus bonded 
wheat. Exports of flour: to Glasgow, 
5,750 140-lb sacks; to Copenhagen, 4,- 
500; to London, 1,000; to Manchester, 
2,000. 

REDUCTION IN FEED DUTY 


The reduction in the tariff on feeds 
from 15 per cent ad valorem rate to 
7% per cent means that, so far as New 
England is concerned, this market will 
be heavily supplied with Canadian feeds, 
which will be offered here about $2 per 
ton less than under the present tariff. 
It would seem that, in order to compete 
with the Canadian product, mills in the 
Northwest will have to meet this price 
and make up the difference on flour. 
This is the opinion of those interested 
in the Boston market. 

Receivers look for heavy shipments 
from Canada during the season at low 
prices, and the farmer and other con- 
sumers will pay considerably less for 
their feed than for some time. The re- 
duction in the duty, instead of an in- 
crease as was expected, came as a great 
surprise, it being the general opinion 
that there would be an advance to 22 
per cent, 


FLOUR AND GRAIN CLUB DINNER 


The annual dinner of the Boston Flour 
and Grain Club, composed almost en- 
tirely of members of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was held March 4 at 
the Boston City Club. About 200 mem- 
bers and their guests were present. Wil- 
liam B, Hanna, president of the club, 
presided and acted as toastmaster. He 
was assisted by William M. Wise, chair- 
man of the entertainment committee. 

Short speeches were made by George 
Flach, president New York Flour Club, 
Inc., and Frank Cressey, an old-time 

rain dealer in Concord, N. H. Frank 

ook, “Happy” Harry McGowan and 
the Harvard quartet entertained the 
company with instrumental and vocal 
selections. 

Previous to the dinner there were con- 
tests between bowling teams from the 
flour and grain trades, the young and 
old members. The “King Tut’s Guards,” 
the old-timers’ flour team, won, and the 
“Antennas,” the junior grain team, were 
also victorious. The “King Tut’s Guards” 
comprised Arthur T. Safford, George W. 
Collier, Edward F. Clapham, Fred J. 
Volkmann and Warren G. Torrey. The 
“Antennas” included Stephen Donahoe, 
Charles Stolte, Joseph Sennott, John J. 
King and “Nate” Silbert. 

Charles Hardy, Philip Whipple and 
Rodney T. Hardy won billiard contests, 
and “Tim” Falvey and Thomas Maloney 
were the winning pool team. Walter E. 
Smith presented the prizes to the win- 
ning teams, 

The officers of the club are: president, 
William B. Hanna; vice president, Wil- 
liam M. Wise; secretary-treasurer, Fred 


S. Colby. 
Louis W. DePass. 


ROCHESTER 

Millers here are sure enough that they 
have been handed a jolt under the Presi- 
dent’s tariff proclamation giving farmers 
additional protection on wheat and at 
the same time curtailing protection on 
millfeeds. However, none of them have 
analyzed effects sufficiently to be sure 
just where they are at on prices of 
flour, feed, or much else, for that mat- 
ter. While the miller who is grinding 
Canadian wheat in bond may benefit, 
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those here are of the opinion that ex- 
port trade in domestic flour is due for a 

cht if not for extinction under the 

djusted rate. 

While there was a fair output of hard 
wheat flour last week, sales were again 
light. The inclination appears to be to 
clean up bookings before buying more. 
Due to that attitude, shipping directions, 
compared with what is still on the books, 
have been large. 

‘here was an occasional car lot sale, 
and in most cases the flour was promptly 
ordered out. While some of the big 
buvers still have some reserves, a sub- 
stantial part of the trade is about 
cleaned out. 

Cash wheat has shown considerable 
vitality, with the result millers are not 
always able to meet the expectations of 
jobbers and the trade. The week’s prices 
were nominal, with some concessions 
from the preceding week: spring pat- 
ents, $7.45@7.60 bbl, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston; local, $7.50; spring 

traights, $7@7.25, cotton 98's, mostly 
cal; bakers patent, $7.20, cotton 98's, 

r lots, Boston; first clears, $5.50@6.50, 

‘tton 98's, car lots, Boston; local, $6.25; 

grade, $4.25@4.50, jute, car lots, 
ston. 

\lthough the output of winter wheat 

ir was heavy last week, it would have 

n even larger if some mills had not 
short of grain. All this emphasizes 
scarcity of soft winter wheat here. 
rmers are holding back. However, it 
possible, now that President Coolidge 
acted on the suggestion of the Tariff 
omission in advancing the protective 

e, that farmers will be more inclined 

sell if prices respond to the new 
nditions created. 

Now and then a farmer has offered 
his crop at $1.25 bu, delivered at the 

ill, but mills have shied at such a price, 
the trade balking at the equivalent price 
in flour. Shippers have little or no 
wheat to offer. All this inclines millers 
to go slow on booking straights. Some 
mills are taking chances on moderate- 
sized orders, trusting to luck to cover 
with grain at a price that will let them 
out whole. Winter straights, mill brands, 
were unchanged at $5.95 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $6@6.50. 

Entire wheat was unchanged at $6.60 
@6.65 bbl, and graham at $5.75@5.80, 
hoth cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston, with 
shipments all in less than car lots. Buck- 
wheat in light demand, with mills here 
which act as jobbers inclined to clean 
out what they have on hand and then 
stay out for the remainder of the season. 
Buckwheat flour was offered at $4.50 per 
100 lbs, or $5 in 5-lb sacks. Trade was 
slow. 

There was some April inquiry for rye 
flour , but with mills loaded up for 
March delivery they were more interested 
in meeting directions now in sight than 
in wading in deeper. Prices were steady, 
with best light brands offered at $4.80@ 
4.85 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
Western rye was slow, with prices not 
worth quoting. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
oi bh co SUERTE Oe 5,650 30 
Previous week .......0.00. 5,600 30 


Of last week’s total, 3,700 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,200 winter and 750 
rye. 

MILLFEED 


Farmers were buying millfeed a little 
more freely, indicating there should be 
a seasonable increase in demand from 
that quarter. Under conditions, prices 
were about steady, with some mills prac- 
tically cleaned out. However, there were 
some concessions. Going prices: spring 
bran, $31.50@33 ton, sacked, mixed cars, 
Boston; local, $35; winter bran, $34, 
sacked, jobbing; spring middlings, $34@ 
35, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, 
$37; winter middlings, $36@37, sacked, 
mostly local; rye feed steady, with some 
on hand offered at $27.50@28 ton, sacked, 
mostly local. Western feed in slightly 
better demand, with ground oats $1 high- 
er at $41 ton and corn meal $38, both 
sacked, delivered. Corn meal, table qual- 
ity, was in considerable demand at $3.25 
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per 100 Ibs, or $3.50 in 5-Ib sacks, all 
small lots, 


NOTES 


Due to a disabled water wheel, B mill 
of the Moseley & Motley Milling Co. was 
closed down two days last week, 

W. V. Hamilton, Caledonia, president 
of the New York State Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, was one of the principal speakers 
at a farmers’ institute held in Living- 
ston County. 

A bill has been introduced into the 
New York legislature which would com- 
pel bakers operating within the state to 
make all bread in pound weights or mul- 
tiples of a pound. Supporters of the 
bill assert housewives are often deceived 
in the size of loaves, and pay dispropor- 
tionate prices on that account. Under 
the bill, weights must be plainly marked. 
At a hearing in Albany last week, Harry 
W. Sherman, city sealer, and William A. 
Payne, sealer for Monroe County, fa- 
vored the bill. 

Notice has been received here of 
changes in federal grades for timothy, 
clover, clover mix and grass mixed 
hays. The new grades are now opera- 
tive. The changes incorporate the re- 
sults of investigations made by the de- 
partment of agriculture, national, state 
and local associations, exchanges, hay in- 
spectors, independent producers, dealers 
and consumers. The number of grades 
is reduced from 49 to 29. No. 4 is elim- 
inated in each case, as very little hay 
ever came under that grade. Color as 
a grading factor is expressed by per- 
centage of green in the hay, and for- 
eign material is made a definite grading 
factor. 

T. W. Kwapp. 


BUFFALO 


Flour users apparently have satisfied 
their immediate requirements, for the 
market has relapsed into the lifeless 
state which it has exhibited during the 
greater part of this year. There is a 
strong feeling among consumers that 
the tariff increase has been discounted 
by holders of wheat and millers, and 
neither statistics nor argument is having 
much effect in inducing purchases as a 
safeguard against possible advances. 

The outstanding feature of flour sell- 
ing is the tendency to narrow limits of 
quotations on similar grades. Not very 
long ago high and low quotations with 
a range of 75c@$1 could be obtained in 
the Buffalo district. Now the average 
difference between maximum and mini- 
mum quotations for flours of correspond- 
ing grades is around 40c. 

In many instances mills which demand- 
ed the highest price for their flour low- 
ered their limits too late to get business. 
There are many consumers whose spring 
requirements have been met, while others 
have flour on hand or under contract to 
last them until July 1. 

Both northwestern and Kansas pat- 
ents were quiet last week, but prices 
held steady. Few round lots were sold, 
but the aggregate amount of small lot 
business was fairly substantial. 

There has been a brisk demand for 
dark rye, the price having moved up 
practically equal to that of the white 
grade, both being quoted around $4.75. 
Semolinas advanced to 4c lb. Macaroni 
manufacturers refuse to consider of- 
fers at this price, unless in desperate sit- 
uation as to stock. They are blending 
other grades with semolina they have 
on it in an effort to make their sup- 
plies last as long as possible. 

Users of semolina are loud in pro- 
claiming the opinion that there is no 
justice in an advance of $2.50@3 bbl on 
this grade when patents have advanced 
on an average only about 50c. Semolina 
was sold here in July as low as $5.10. 

Buffalo quotations, March 8: north- 
western fancy patents $6.90@7.50, stand- 
ard $6.60@7, first clear $5.40@5.75; 
Kansas fancy $6.70@6.95, standard $6.40 
@6.65; semolina, 4%4c lb; rye, white $4.75 
@4.90, dark $4.75. 


MILLFEED 


While it is as yet rather early to spec- 
ulate on the effect of the reduction in 
tariff on millfeed prices, the local trade 


is strongly of the opinion that the Presi- | 


dent’s action is going to make Buffalo a 
feed center of much more importance than 
heretofore. The large amount of Cana- 


dian wheat ground in bond at local mills 
will result in large tonnage of lower- 
priced feed being offered in the future. 

It is recalled that it was the dumping 
onto the Buffalo market of about 100 
cars of Canadian bran that broke the 
market several months ago, and caused 
a surplus of this feed that brought heavy 
loss to many dealers. The market has 
not yet regained strength. It is thought 
the new tariff may enable Buffalo to 
compete for feed business in territories 
hitherto closed to it, and may make local 
feed prices governing factors in other 
milling centers. 

All sorts of quotations can be heard 
on feeds now, but the range probably 
will narrow down when the trade is sat- 
isfied of the probable effect of the lower 
tariff. Reports that bran was sold dur- 
ing the week as low as $26.50 lacked 
confirmation, but were persistent. Some 
western mills were asking as high as 
$29.50, Buffalo rate. Sales are known 
to have been made around $27.50. Prac- 
tically the same situation and quotations 
apply to standard middlings. 

Considerable red dog was sold on a 
basis of $34.50, Buffalo. Mills selling at 
this price had more offers than they 
could accept. This is about the only 
wheat feed for which there is real de- 
mand. 

The advance in price of oil meal drove 
consumers off the market and could not 
be sustained. The 34 per cent grade de- 
clined $1 to $41, and probably could be 
had in quantity at a fractionally lower 
price. The 31 per cent grade, which 
will be ground about the middle of the 
month, is being offered at $40, and ton- 
nage probably could be had at $39.50. 

Cottonseed meal declined 75c from the 
quotations of the previous week. The 
new prices: 43 per cent, $50.25; 41 per 
cent, $48.75; 36 per cent, $45.75. Hom- 
iny is offered at $35.50@36, but some 
on track was sold as low as $35. 


BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 166,500 bbls, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
BEAVER BB .cccccteccssccee 130,698 80 
Previous week ........... 126,496 76 
BOOP GED views is cei secs 114,384 68 
Two years ago .........+-+ 128,600 77 


GRAIN 


Transactions in wheat were at a low 
ebb during the week. Millers waited un- 
til the definite announcement of the 
tariff was made, and then held off to 
study the effect on the market and on 
cash premiums. 

There were liberal receipts of corn 
and oats, and some cars were unsold each 
day at the close. Barley has been pretty 
well cleaned up, no spot, c.i.f. being of- 
fered. The market is strong. 

Unloading of the winter storage fleet 
has been speeded up somewhat, but more 
than one third remains to be unloaded. 
Eastern movement is slow. 

Closing prices, at which sales were 
made, March 8: corn, No. 3 yellow 87%, 
No. 5 yellow 80@8lc, No. 5 mixed 76c; 
oats, No. 4 white, 524%c. Barley quota- 
tions: malting grades, 79@84c, c.i.f; all- 
rail, 82@85c; feed, all-rail, 77@80c. 

The entire grain trade, including ma- 
rine and elevator interests, is following 
with interest the sessions of the royal 
grain inquiry commission. Of particular 
interest was the statement of Commis- 
sioner James C. Scott that Canadian rail 
rates should be made low enough to pre- 
vent shipments by the Buffalo route. 

The trade is not disposed to venture 
an opinion of the probable effect of the 
proposed reductions until final decision 
has been made on the new rates. 


BUFFALO FLOUR CLUB 


At its meeting of March 7 the Buf- 
falo Flour Club discussed plans for en- 
tertaining the federated clubs at their 
annual meeting to be held here early in 
June. The plans indicate Buffalo’s repu- 
tation for hospitality will be upheld. 

Bobby Burns was appointed chairman 
of the committee which will arrange for 
the club’s annual banquet, to be held 
Friday evening, April 18. President 
Fred Krueger was authorized to ap- 
point a nominating committee which will 
select candidates for the annual election 
of the club, to be held on the evening of 
the banquet. 
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Walter Quackenbush, eastern manager 
of The Northwestern Miller, addressed 
the club on current topics. On motion 
of Henry Veatch, Mr. Quackenbush was 
made an honorary member of the club 
and was invited to be one of the speak- 
ers at its annual dinner. 

H. H. Raeder, representative of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. at Watertown, has 
been the guest of Frank Dirnberger, 
sales manager of the Buffalo branch. 


OCTAVE A. BRUSO DEAD 


Funeral services for Octave A. Bruso, 
formerly prominent grain dealer of this 
city, were held March 8 in the Buffalo 
Consistory. Mr. Bruso died in Haver- 
straw, N. Y., of pneumonia. 

Soon after the World War began Mr. 
Bruso abandoned his business career to 
enlist with the Fifth battalion of the 
Canadian expeditionary force. He was 
decorated with French and British med- 
als, given for distinguished service. Since 
last October Mr. Bruso had been assist- 
ant manager of a state institution at 
Haverstraw. 

A detachment of United States regular 
troops participated in the funeral, at 
which the Buffalo Corn Exchange was 
largely represented, his former business 
associates acting as honorary pallbearers. 


DEATH OF PETER BONVENTRE 


Peter Bonventre, wholesale grocer, 
died recently at his home on Niagara 
Street, after a short illness. He was 27 
years old, and had been a resident of 
Buffalo for 11 years. The widow and 
one son survive. 

NOTES 

C. P. Matthews & Sons have removed 
their office from the Prudential Building 
to their waterfront mill. 

Henry Veatch has started on his an- 
nual midwinter tour of the South. He 
will travel to Memphis by easy stages, 
and eventually will reach Miami, Fla. 

The Buffalo Corn Exchange has adopt- 
ed a resolution urging the congressmen 
from this district to help defeat the 
MecNary-Haugen mill. Aid of senators 
Wadsworth and Copeland also has been 
asked. 

Richard Moore, who formerly operat- 
ed a flour and feed business in Welland, 
Ont., under the firm name of Taylor 
& Moore, died at his home in that city 
at the age of 74. He retired a number 
of years ago. 

The steamer W. H. Becker went 
aground recently while being shifted to 
the Kellogg elevator, and several other 
vessels on their way to elevators were 
delayed by low water and heavy ice. 
None were damaged. 

George P. Urban, Jr., was toastmaster 
at the annual dinner in honor of Troop 
A, Buffalo’s mounted police organiza- 
tion. Mr, Urban read a poem which he 
had written in eulogy of the horse. Many 
prominent men attended the dinner, held 
in the Laube Restaurant. 

P. D, Faunestock. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour perked up a little last week in 
both price and demand, notwithstanding 
there was no material change in either 
wheat or feed. Cash wheat was a shade 
stronger in instances and feed a trifle 
easier, but in neither case was the change 
sufficient to cut any real figure. The 
thing that gave the market its better 
tone was the fact that the government 
report was due to come out Monday and 
tell us all about it. As usual, as the 
time approached for revealing the truth, 
the shorts in both wheat and flour got 
a little restless and nervous, and a few 
of them, not being able to stand the 
pressure any longer, took their medi- 
cine, but the great majority are still 
standing their ground, with blood up, 
gesticulating and declaring with a flour- 
ish and noise that they will fight it out 
on the short side if it takes all summer! 
Maybe they will and maybe they won't; 
time and the course of the market will 
alone tell the tale. z 

With higher wheat and cheaper feed 
the farmers will be in clover until next 
November, and they had better make 
hay while the sun shines. Some people 
think the farmers ought to raise wheat 
at a loss so as to enable the mills and 
grain men to do business at a profit, 
but the farmers are too smart for that. 
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They might consider such a proposition 
if they had ever experienced the good 
effects of such philanthropy themselves, 
and until they do they are likely to rest 
content on higher wheat and cheaper 
feed. 

Sales for the week, principally car 
lots, show an improvement at irregular 
prices fully covered by quotations, but 
in instances at some advance. One mill 
sold near-by soft winter straight at $4.60 
in secondhand 98-lb cottons, while others 
were refusing offers of $4.75, bulk, a 
difference of 30c bbl. 

City mills ran lightly, and reported 
trade as generally quiet. They advanced 
their spring patent flour 5c bbl; other- 
wise, quotations were unchanged. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 10 
@l5c less in jute, or 20@30c less in 
bulk: spring first patent $6.65@6.90, 
standard patent $6.25@6.50; hard win- 
ter short patent $6.35@6.60, straight 
$5.85@6.10; soft winter short patent 
$5.60@5.85, straight (near-by) $4.60@5; 
rye flour, white $4.25@4.50, dark $3.60@ 
3.85. City mills’ jobbing prices: spring 
patent, $7.60; winter patent, $6.65; win- 
ter straight, $6.15. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
30,793 bbls; exports, 83,280. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed was mostly lower and inac- 
tive, owing to sharp reduction in import 
duty. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $31@32; soft winter 
bran, $32.50@33; standard middlings, $31 
(@32; flour middlings, $33@34; red dog, 
$38@40; city mills’ middlings, $32.50@33. 


WHEAT 


Cash wheat in the local market was 
irregular and nominal, closing 4c higher 
to %c lower than a week ago. No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, closed on March 
8 at le premium over No. 2 red winter, 
as against 2c over the previous week and 
even last year. Closing prices spot No. 
2 red winter, $1.16; spot No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $1.17; range of southern 
for week, $1.1444@1.17; last year, $1@ 
1.34, 

Of the 379,697 bus wheat received here 
last week, 375,289, all Canadian, went to 
export elevators. Exports were 176,659 
bus, all Canadian. Stocks were 1,286,- 
083 bus, 468,845 domestic and 817,238 
Canadian. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
23, 1923, to March 8, 1924, 1,112,834 bus, 
against 1,037,812 in the corresponding 
period of 1923. Arrivals for the week 
were none, against 20 bus last year. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
3 yellow, track, 92c; No. 2, spot, 91%c; 
No. 3, spot, 88%4c; near-by yellow cob, 
bbl, $4.30@4.40. Receipts, 225,184 bus; 
exports, 68,572; stock, 347,889. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 2, 1923, to March 8, 1924, 159,610 
bus; year ago, 262,146. Range of prices 
last week, 85@91%c; last year, 814@ 
85 ec. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 58c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
564%@5ic. Receipts, 21,578 bus; stock, 
75,780. 

Closing price for rye: No. 2, spot, 79c. 
Receipts, 12,098 bus; stock, 174,348. 

NOTES 

Now that garlicky wheat is bringing a 
premium in the local market, it is to be 
hoped that the farmers of this section 
at least will not turn to sowing garlic 
with their wheat with a view to “cinch- 
ing” the premium. 

The Baltimore Flour Club will hold its 
fifth annual meeting, election of officers 
and banquet on the evening of March 15 
at the Hotel Rennert. The indications 
are that the important officers will be re- 
elected, and that the entertainment com- 
mittee will spare neither pains nor ex- 
pense in making the occasion one of the 
most enjoyable in the club’s history. 

William H. Miiller & Co., Inc., grain 
exporter, New York, has instituted suit 
in the superior court of Baltimore 
against the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
claiming $275,000 for “a delay in 
transportation of wheat. This suit evi- 


dently refers to wheat that was caught in 
the Buffalo jam in the fall of 1922 while 
en route from Canada to Baltimore. 


Maryland millers on ’change here last 
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week were Ernest J. Sponseller, of Eng- 
lar & Sponseller, Westminster; W. C. 
Geeting, president Keedysville Milling 
Co., Keedysville; H. A. Kline, president 
Farmers’ Milling & Grain Co., Mount 
Airy; A. R. Selby, secretary and man- 
ager Liberty Milling Co., Germantown; 
S. P. F. Kline, Benevola; A. W. and 
A. M. Ecker, of A. W. Ecker & Sons, 
Thurmont, and a representative of the 
Federal Milling & Refrigerating Co., 
Hagerstown. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PITTSBURGH 

The flour market last week showed 
considerable improvement, it being stated 
in some quarters that “bakers were be- 
coming reconciled to the present flour 
prices.” This trend of mind on part of 
the large consumers is bound to have a 
stimulating effect on business. How- 
ever, for the past week the total volume 
of sales was not as large as that of 
the same period a year ago. Bakers, 
especially those who buy in large quan- 
tities, are well stocked with flour, and 
will not have to come into the market 
for some time. 

With the firmness shown in the wheat 
market the past week, flour took a 
stronger trend and prices at the end of 
the week were somewhat higher than the 
week previous. The firm tendency of 
the market has been instrumental in 
causing mills to stand pat on their quo- 
tations and to turn down counter propo- 
sitions from prospective buyers, especial- 
ly if the offers were too low. 

Shipping directions are reported good. 
The soft winter wheat situation has im- 
proved, and prices are much firmer. De- 
mand is good, and sales are reported bet- 
ter than for some time. The same is 
also reported for clears. 

Transportation of flour from milling 
centers to the Pittsburgh district is said 
to be handicapped, due to the cold and 
snow, but supplies are of such a char- 
acter as not to cause any concern. 

Macaroni manufacturers were. buying 
sparingly last week, and were not eager 
to purchase semolina at the current quo- 
tation of 4c lb. It was stated that the 
high price was causing some of the 
manufacturers to blend soft wheat and 
southwestern patents with the former 

rade. Flour quotations: spring wheat 
$6.50@7.50, and hard winter $6@7, cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, $4.60 
@4.85, bulk; clears, $5.25@6, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh; rye, white $5.50@5.60, me- 
dium $5.25@5.40; dark $5@5.20, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market took an upward 
trend last week, and prices were slightly 
higher and demand good. Quotations: 
standard middlings, 1@32 ton; flour 
middlings, $88@34; red dog, $38@39; 
spring wheat bran, $31@32; pure spring 
wheat bran, $32@33; linseed meal, $54@ 
55; cottonseed meal, 41 per cent pro- 
tein, $53@56; tankage, 60 per cent pro- 
tein, $80; dairy feed, 16 per cent protein 
$38@40, 20 per cent protein $47, 22@24 
per cent protein $54, 24 per cent pro- 
tein $58. 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Ear corn receipts equal to demand. 
Quotations: No. 2 yellow 81@82c, No. 3 
yellow 75@78c; No. 2 mixed, 72@76c. 
Shelled corn prices unchanged and mar- 
ket dull. Quotations: No. 2 yellow 90 
@9lc; No. 3, 86@88c; No. 4, 82@83c; 
No. 5, 80@8lc; No. 6, 77@79c; _ kiln- 
dried granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $2.30, in 100-lb sacks; -pearl hom- 
iny, $2.30. 

OATS 


The oats market was slow and lifeless. 
Receipts were more than ample for the 
light demand. Values were being main- 
tained but effort was required to effect 
sales. Quotations: No. 2 white oats, 55 
@56c; No. 3 white, 583@54c; No. 4 white, 
48@5lc. 

NOTES 

M. P. Fuller, general sales mana 
for Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Wa- 
seca, Minn., visited Pittsburgh the past 
week, 

The first meeting of creditors of the 
Craighead Flour Co., bankrupt, of Pitts- 
burgh, will be held March 17 at 10 am. 
in office of Watson B. Adair, referee 





in bankruptcy, St. Nicholas Building, 
Pittsburgh. A trustee will be selected 
at that time. Schedules filed show lia- 
bilities of $19,820 and essets of $34,995. 

R. S. Thorpe, general agent for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., had a fine 
display of Pillsbury’s Best flour in the 
show windows of the Cunard-Anchor 
Steamship Co. the past week. 

Lancaster County farmers have re- 
duced their wheat crop 5,000 acres, ac- 
cording to an estimate made by farm 
bureau officials. The cut is looked on as 
drastic, because last year farmers in 
Lancaster County reduced their wheat 
land 3,000 acres. The county’s wheat 
acreage in 1922 was 113,471 and in 1923 
111,471. In the census year, 1920, it 
was 116,467 acres. 

Harlow S. Lewis, president Pittsburgh 
Flour Club, has appointed the following 
committees for the ensuing year: arbi- 
tration, J. C. Stewart, L. E. Bowman, 
D. T. Felix, J. L. Gregg, H. D. Thomp- 
son; entertainment, H. J. Wilhelm, J. P. 
Lipford, J. J. Fitzgerald; membership, 
W. C. Douglas, R. T. Hambleton, A. P. 
Cole, H. D. Gilpin, L. A. Stonerod. 

C. C. Larus. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Influenced by the strength of wheat, 
the flour market early last week de- 
veloped a firmer tone, and limits in some 
cases were advanced. Stocks in the 
hands of jobbers and bakers are small, 
but buyers were reluctant to follow the 
rising views of manufacturers and, while 
a few fair-sized transactions were noted, 
the aggregate volume of business was 
of only moderate proportions. Receipts 
during the week were 500 bbls, and 8,- 
618,057 lbs in sacks. Exports, 20,496 
sacks to Hamburg, 1,000 to Leith and 
1,000 to Dundee. The stock of flour in 
public warehouses the first of the month 
was 136,301 bbls, against 165,732 the 
month previous and 200,854 on March I, 
1923, 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patents 
$7@7.35, standard patent $6.70@7, first 
clear $5.60@5.90; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.60@6.85, straight $6.25@6.50; soft 
winter straight, $5@5.60; rye flour, $4.55 
@4.75; buckwheat flour, per 98-lb sack, 
$3.85@4. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market was quiet, but 
prices were steadily held. Quotations in 
car lots, per ton, to arrive: spring bran, 
$382@32.50; soft winter bran, $32.50@33; 
standard middlings, $32.50@33; flour 
middlings, $36.50@37; red dog, #0@ 
40.50, 

WHEAT 


The wheat market was alternately 
higher and lower, but closed without net 
change. Trade was quiet. Receipts, 
570,473 bus; exports, 356,356; stock, 1,- 
241,556. Quotations, car lots, in export 
elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.20@1.21; 
No. 3, $1.17@1.18; No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.15@1.16; mixed, 3c under 
red winter. 

RYE 


Rye fluctuated within narrow limits, 
but showed little change for the week. 
Supplies were small, while demand was 
slow. Stock, 60,965 bus. Quotations 
were 76@76%c for No. 2 western and 
714% @72%c for No. 2 near by. 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Offerings of corn were only moderate, 
but demand was slow and the market de- 
clined %c. Receipts, 410,710 bus; ex- 
ports, 171,426; stock, 379,903. Quota- 
tions, car lots, in export elevator: No. 2 
91@92c, No. 3 89@90c, No. 4 86@87c; 
car lots for local trade, No. 3 yellow 
91@92e. 

The corn products market was quiet 
but steady, with supplies small. Quota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: granu- 
lated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$2.50; yellow and white table meal, 
Hye $2.50; pearl hominy and grits, 

50. 


OATS AND OATMEAL 


Supplies of oats were small, but buy- 
ers showed very little interest and prices 
declined Ic. Receipts, 52,087 bus; stock, 
121,407. Quotations: No. 2 white 58% 
@59c; No. 3 white, 574%42@58c. 

The oatmeal market was quiet, but 
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steady at $3.60 per 100-Ib. sack for 
ground. 


MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 
According to the monthly grain circu- 
lar issued by the Commercial Exchange. 
the receipts and exports of flour, wheat 
and corn in February were as follows, 
with comparisons: 


Flour, Wheat, Corn, 
Receipts— bbis bus bus 
February, 1924... 201,568 2,689,094 634,40 
January, 1924.... 237,991 2,834,750 515,02: 
February, 1923... 250,202 3,955,739 1,660,00: 
February, 1922... 230,677 3,168,906 2,419,427 
Exports— 
February, 1924... 41,863 2,866,118 591,437 
January, 1924..... 35,889 3,176,360 197,143 


. 40,559 3,262,915 1,504,813 


February, ee 
1922.... 39,385 2,697,964 1,881,030 


February, 
PHILADELPHIA SHIPPING RULES 


The transportation committee of th« 
Commercial Exchange early last week 
discussed in detail the proposed change: 
in rules governing the loading and trans- 
portation of grain in connection with 
shipments in berth liners from the port 
of Philadelphia. Similar changes already 
have been made at Baltimore, New York 
and Boston, and it is the object of the 
Commercial Exchange here to have Phila- 
delphia rules conform with those in 
force at other Atlantic Coast grain ports. 

Principal among the changes are that 
agents of the vessel shall notify the grain 
shipper of the steamship at the Break- 
water, and that the shipper be given 24 
hours from time of notification for can- 
cellation of shipping order, contract or 
charter; that the agent of the steamship 
notify the shipper of any libel pending 
against the vessel, and also whether the 
craft engaged is seaworthy and ready to 
accept cargo and proceed to its destina- 
tion. 

All the changes in grain rulings sub- 
mitted to the committees have been pre- 
sented to Walter T. Roach, chairman of 
the steamship men’s committee. If the 
rules are adopted by the steamship men’s 
committee, they will be incorporated in 
the maritime rules of the port of Phila- 
delphia. 

NOTES 


The Continental Grain Co., New York, 
has applied for membership in the Phila- 
delphia Commercial Exchange. 

J. F. Cramp, Jr., and A. C. Cramp, 
panes of flour, feed, grain and hay, 

ave opened offices in the Bourse, trad- 
ing as Cramp & Cramp. 

Among the visitors on ’change last 
week were F. P. Meyer, of the Menomo- 
nie (Wis.) Milling Co. and Martin 
Luther, vice president Minneapolis Mill- 
ing Co. 

The Commercial Exchange last week 
sent letters to all representatives in Con- 
gress from Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Delaware, urging them to use their 
oe to defeat the McNary-Haugen 

ill. 
Samuet S. Daniets. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on March 8#in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 

Baltimore .. 497 312 71 128 4 
Boston ..... 3 2 29 4 eee 
Buffalo ..... 3,266 565 967 1,264 178 
Afloat ....1,065 8 @s --- 1,256 oe 
Chicago ...15,432 6,110 4,917 1,601 205 
Afloat .... 188 eee eee ese eee 
Detroit ..... 42 61 84 32 ee 
Duluth ..... 5,837 4,278 2,004 7,327 214 
Galveston ... 475 se 43 eee 


Indianapolis. 365, 521 193 eas eee 
Kan, City..11,886 1,882 958 198 263 
Milwaukee... 340 1,318 988 730 87 

BROOE ocic see 212 eee ° eee 
Minneap’lis 15,202 1,397 5,050 
N. Orleans... 150 592 147 24 2 
New York... 151 72 358 277 46 








Omaha ..... 3,037 2,008 940 338 32 
Peoria ...... 34 274 137 “oe eae 
Philadelphia. 327 376 118 60 3 
Sioux City... 318 475 450 13 4 
St. Joseph... 874 582 112 10 3 
St. Louis ...1,382 1,228 327 18 3 
Toledo ...... 1,535 192 273 24 1 

Totals ...62,406 22,457 18,023 21,315 1,561 
Last year...46,581 29,730 26,208 16,305 2,778 


Increases: Corn, 3,559,000 bus; oats, 282,- 
000; rye, 110,000. Decreases: Wheat, 1,666,- 
000 bus; barley, 174,000. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 61 “out- 
side” mills with a daily capacity of 67,465 
bbis, from Sept. 1 to March 8, 1924, with 

comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
-—Output——_, -——Exports—. 
1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 


Minneapolis ... 6,833 9,335 
Oe ae 393 382 
Duluth-Superior 568 679 oe, oes 
Outside ....... 5,910 5,705 45 28 
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FLOUR RATE HEARING ENDS 


(Continued from page 1099.) 

The railroad attorneys and represen- 
tatives of the northwestern interests 
were obviously surprised when the unex- 

ected information was put into the rec- 
ord that water transportation was vir- 
tually negligible as a factor in the ship- 
ment of wheat products from the north- 
western mills to the central states mar- 
kets. Mr. Topping’s testimony apparent- 
ly has all the disconcerting effect it had 
been intended to achieve. 

The Chicago records, he testified, 
showed only two movements of flour in- 
to that port from American mills within 
the last 15 years. The first of these 
was 450 bbls in 1910; the last was 1,000 
bbls in 1917. Meanwhile, millions of 
barrels of flour had flowed into Chicago 
by rail, the evidence showed. There has 
been no shipment of flour to central 
states ports since 1917, Mr. Topping 
said, except from Canada. 

The witness then took up the same 
nalysis of Detroit, Toledo, and Cleve- 

nd, drawing ev the same con- 
lusions in each case. 

The other argument used by the re- 
.pondents, that free switching in Kan- 

City offset the rate advantage of 
Northwest, was denied by C. J. 

‘ucera, traffic manager Southwestern 

illing Co. Inc. Kansas City, and of 

‘ie Kansas City Millers’ Club. Basing 

assertion on figures of his own com- 

; any, he testified that only 1 per cent 

of the grain used in milling here was 
ject to the free switching. 

rhe case involves the entire rate struc- 
ture on flour shipments to Indiana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. It is estimated that in the terri- 
tory involved are 14,000,000 consumers 
of flour whose trade is open to compe- 
tition. It is by far the most important 
hearing southwestern millers have ever 
engaged in, as the prize consists of the 
entire territory. 

Briefs of arguments of both litigants 
will be filed with the Interstate Co - 
merce Commission by May 1. A tenta- 
tive report of the case will then be made 
by examiner Money, to which exceptions 
will be asked from the two parties in- 
volved. The case will be heard finally 
in oral arguments before the entire 
Commission in Washington. A decision 
is not expected before autumn, 

Harvey E. Yantis. 


Lake Competition in the Northwest 


Commenting upon arguments present- 
ed to the hearing held in Kansas City on 
March 3-6 covering the petition of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League alleging 
discriminatory rail rates on flour into 
Central Freight Association territory in 
favor of the Northwest, C. T. Van- 
denover, secretary Southern Minnesota 
Mills, makes the following statement: 

“The rail rates from Minneapolis, Du- 
luth and other Minnesota mills into Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory on 
wheat and its products are made, as tes- 
tified at the hearing, by both industrial 
and railroad representatives by giving 
due regard to the water competition ex- 
isting in the carriage of grain from this 
territory into eastern lake port mills, 
coupled with the transportation of the 
product when ground at eastern lake 
port mills and destined to points in Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory. 

“For example, the average cargo cost 
on wheat from Duluth to eastern lake 
ports is approximately 5c per 100 lbs 
throughout the season. Taking Pitts- 
burgh as a representative point, wheat 
moving into the of Cleveland at a 
cargo cost from Duluth of 5c per 100 
lbs, coupled with the rail cost from 
Cleveland to Pittsburgh of 14%c per 100 
lbs, makes a through transportation 
charge of 19%c per 100 lbs when the 
product is milled at Cleveland and des- 
tined to Pittsburgh on wheat originating 
at Duluth on cargo movement. 

“The all-rail rate from Minneapolis, 
Duluth and interior points in Minnesota 
into Pittsburgh is 32c per 100 Ibs, or 
12%c per 100 lbs higher than the cost of 
transportation when the wheat is moving 
over the lakes and ground at an eastern 
lake port mill. 

“The direct all-rail rate from Kansas 
City and Omaha to Pittsburgh on wheat 
flour is 37¢ per 100 Ibs. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“The cargo competition encountered 
over the lakes on wheat originating at 
Omaha and Kansas City when ground 
at the eastern lake port mills and the 
product destined to Pittsburgh would not 
be in evidence, as it is in the case of 
wheat from the Northwest. For exam- 
ple, the rail rate on wheat from Omaha 
and Kansas City to Chicago and Milwau- 
kee is 17%c per 100 lbs. The cargo cost 
from Milwaukee and Chicago for move- 
ment over the lakes usually averages 
about the same as from Duluth, or 5c 
per 100 lbs, which, coupled with the rail 
rate from Kansas City and Omaha, 
makes a through transportation charge 
to the eastern lake port mills of 22%c 
per 100 lbs. 

“Taking the. same example as used in 
the case of wheat moving from Duluth 
when ground at Cleveland, the rate from 
Cleveland to Pittsburgh is 14%c per 100 
lbs, which makes a through transporta- 
tion charge from Omaha and Kansas 
City rail-lake-and-rail, when ground at 
Cleveland and the product destined to 
Pittsburgh, of 37c per 100 lbs, or the 
same total through cost via the lake 
routes as now exists from Omaha and 
Kansas City for direct rail movement, 
which rate is 37c per 100 Ibs. 

“It will readily be seen from the ex- 
amples above that the northwestern mills 
today are meeting cargo competition 
over the lakes in their transportation 
rates which subjects them to a higher 
transportation cost all-rail of 12%c per 
100 lbs in marketing products in Pitts- 
burgh than when the same products are 
ground at an eastern lake port mill. 
This condition does not exist in the con- 
nection of the movement of wheat and its 
products from the Southwest to the same 
destination territory. 

“The above example is representative 
of practically all points east of Chicago 
throughout the Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory.” 


WHEAT AND FLOUR TARIFF 


(Continued from page 1100.) 


Whereas, In and by section 315 (c) of 
said act it is further provided that in 
ascertaining the differences in costs of 
production, under. the provisions of sub- 
divisions (a) and (b) of said section, 
the President, in so far as he finds it 
practicable, shall take into consideration 
(1) the differences in conditions in pro- 
duction, including wages, costs of ma- 
terial, and other items in costs of pro- 
duction of such or similar articles in the 
United States and in competing foreign 
countries; (2) the differences in the 
wholesale selling prices of domestic and 
foreign articles in the principal markets 
of the United States; (3) advantages 
granted to a foreign producer by a for- 
eign government, or by a person, part- 
nership, corporation, or association in a 
foreign country; and (4) any other ad- 
vantages or disadvantages in competi- 
tion; 

Whereas, Under and by virtue of said 
section of said act the United States 
Tariff Commission has made an investi- 
gation to assist the President in ascer- 
taining differences in costs of produc- 
tion of, and of all other facts and con- 
ditions enumerated in said section with 
respect to the articles described in para- 





graphs 729 and 730, Title I of said tariff 
act of 1922, namely, wheat, wheat flour, 
semolina, crushed and cracked wheat, 
and similar wheat products not specially 
provided for, bran, shorts and byproduct 
feeds obtained in milling wheat, being 
wholly or in part the growth or product 
of the United States, and of and with 
respect to like or similar articles wholly 
or in part the growth or product of com- 
peting foreign countries; 

Whereas, In the course of said investi- 
gation a hearing was held, of which 
reasonable public notice was given and 
at which parties interested were given 
a reasonable opportunity to be present, 
to produce evidence, and to be heard; 
and 

Whereas, The President upon said in- 
vestigation of said differences in costs 
of production of said articles wholly or 
in part the growth or product of the 
United States and of like or similar ar- 
ticles wholly or in part the growth or 
product of competing foreign countries, 
has thereby found that the principal 
competing country is the Dominion of 
Canada and that the duties fixed in said 
title and act do not equalize the differ- 
ences in costs of production in the 
United States and in said principal com- 
peting country, namely, Canada, and has 
ascertained and determined the increased 
and decreased rates of duty, respective- 
ly, necessary to equalize the same; 

Now, therefore, I, Calvin Coolidge, 
President of the United States, do here- 
by determine and proclaim that the 
increases and decreases in the rates of 
duty provided in said act shown by said 
ascertained differences in said costs of 
production necessary to equalize the 
same, are as follows: 

An increase in said duty on wheat from 
30c per bu of 60 lbs to 42c per bu of 
60 lbs; 

An increase in said duty on wheat 
flour, semolina, crushed or cracked 
wheat, and similar wheat products not 
specially provided for, from 78c per 100 
Ibs to $1.04 per 100 lbs; 

A decrease in said duty on bran, 
shorts, and byproducts obtained in mill- 
ing wheat (within the limit of total de- 
crease provided for in said act) from 
15 per cent ad valorem to 744 per cent 
ad valorem. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 

Done in the city of Washington, this 
seventh day of March, in the year of our 
Lord 1924, and, of the Independence of 
the United States of America the 148th. 

Carvin Coo.ince. 





COMMISSION FOR WHEAT REFUND 
Wasuincoton, D. C.—A bill offered in 
the House by Representative Royal C. 
Johnson, of South Dakota, provides for 
the appointment of a commission by the 
President to determine and refund to 
the wheat growers of the country the 
difference between the price received un- 
der the government guaranty of 1917, 
1918 and 1919 and the prices which 
would have been received had the gov- 
ernment withheld its control of the mar- 
ket. Two wheat growers would sit on 
the commission, other members to be the 
Secretary of Agriculture, a lawyer and 
a judge of the circuit court of appeals. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 








Grain on Farms March 1 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the total quantities of grain on farms March 1: 


-——Quantities, bus (000’s omitted). -———Per cent of total crop-——, 
Cc 


March 1— Wheat orn Oats Barley Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
Bly 606.50 He 0 dies 6:3 5-0% 133,871 1,153,175 444,810 44,844 17.0 37.8 34.2 22.6 
Dé etetwkiecrewes 153,134 1,087,412 421,511 43,592 17.9 37.6 34.7 23.4 
| 134,253 1,305,559 411,934 42,294 16.5 42.5 38.2 27.3 
ET ohare Wa e400 oe e es 217,037 1,664,832 683,759 65,229 26.1 48.8 45.7 34.5 
0 reer 169,904 1,045,575 409,730 33,820 17.6 37.2 34.6 22.9 
eb e@eredeeseees 128,703 855,269 690,251 81,746 14.0 34.2 38.0 31.9 
Orr re 107,745 1,253,290 599,209 44,419 16.9 40.9 37.6 21.0 
| EE eee 100,650 782,303 344,211 33,244 15.8 30.5 31.5 18.2 
PE 60 G0 6 ene'ne ge'e6ee 244,448 1,116,559 698,148 68,301 23.8 37.3 38.6 25.5 
EERE Pe ye 152,903 910,894 379,369 42,889 17.2 34.1 33.2 22.0 
ed s0.abeGn Sin 6 bose 151,795 866,352 419,481 44,126 19.9 35.4 37.4 24.8 
cars shy auhess'b 00% 156,500 1,289,700 604,200 62,300 21.4 41.3 42.6 
See 122,025 884,069 289,988 40,800 19.6 34.9 31.4 





Grain Futures—January Transactions 
Transactions (sales) in grain futures on the contract markets listed for the month of 
January, 1924, as reported to the Grain Futures Administration, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxs’d Totals 
Chicago Board of Trade ............. 308,534 415,449 63,156 GATS” cseic  aeseo 795,617 
Chicago Open Moard .......cccccecsee 17,657 14,986 Dee “taseu wense  <é0e0 33,591 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce... 23,875 ..... 5,308 2,977 319 695 33,174 
Kansas City Board of Trade ....-.... 13,179 19,131 OS csses tesne c0a08 32,351 
Duluth Board of Trade .............+. ny ikawec . sv seh Ae 1,051 9,525 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange........ 3,088 it. . ckets >: Wend” <tebe. \abwes 037 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce.... 733 1,395 832 SOG ccees = cevce 3,195 





Tee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee 


Totals 372,661 456,910 70,285 14,569 319 
*Mostly durum wheat, Duluth being the only market trading in durum. 


1,746 916,490 





Wis.—The feed market 


MILWAUKEE, 
seems to be a conundrum, with no two 
persons of the same opinion about it. 
Jobbers and millers are at sea as to the 


future. The trade in general seems to 
think that the liquidation that began in 
the latter part of February has run its 
course. There is considerable inquiry 
for feed, and this leads to the impression 
that improvement in the market, with 
much better demand, will be noted dur- 
ing March and April. 

There was a fair demand for bran 
and oil meal in Wisconsin and northern 
Illinois territory in the last week of 
February, due to the fact that oil meal 
had sold very close to $40, bran at $25, 
pure bran at $26, and gluten feed at the 
low price of 1923. 


Feed prices were several dollars a ton 
lower than a year ago, while corn, oats 
and barley were several cents higher. A 
great deal of this feed that was sold by 
jobbers to the retail trade was bought at 
considerably higher prices than it could 
be sold at, and due to the fact that there 
was a fair demand, jobbers began imme- 
diately to make inquiries and endeavored 
to replace this feed for later shipment 
in hopes of recovering some of the loss. 
This created a fictitious demand and, 
naturally, mills and jobbers, feeling that 
conditions had taken a turn for the bet- 
ter, advanced prices. The trade in gen- 
eral did not take kindly to this advance, 
and while a little business is to be had 
from day to day, it is scattered over a 
wide range of territory and handled on 
very close margin. 

The trade in Wisconsin and northern 
Illinois the past week has been very 
light, due to the fact that the roads are 
almost impassable. Farmers in many in- 
stances are unable to get through to 
town. 

Transit feed seems to be accumulating 
again, especially middlings, and the lat- 
ter part of the week developed a decided 
weakness. Standard middlings were of- 
fered on March 7 by mills and jobbers 
at $24@24.50, with shipping directions, 
and were finding very little demand even 
at these prices. There seemed to be a 
very heavy tonnage of storage middlings 
in the East, and they were quoted freely 
at $30.50@31.50, Boston rate of freight, 
and even at these prices, demand was 
extremely light. 

Minneapolis crushers advanced their 
price on oil meal 10 days ago from $37 
to $43.50, f.o.b., Minneapolis. However, 
at the latter price it was $1@2 ton under 
the crushers’ asking price from jobbers, 
quoted on March 7 at $41.50, Minne- 
apolis. 

If the eastern demand on oil meal does 
not improve, western prices will have to 
be reduced in competition with the East, 
because eastern linseed meal is finding 
an outlet into central states. 


Gluten feed is down to within $1 ton 
of the low prices of 1923, principally 
due to the fact that the manufacturers 
have to find an outlet to the consuming 
trade instead of, as in former years, 
going to the manufacturer of mixed 
feed. Gluten meal declined $3 ton on 
March 6, being quoted at a differential 
of $6.50 ton over gluten feed. Gluten 
feed prices were $32 in bulk, or $34.40 
in 100-lb sacks, Chicago basis. 

In the early part of the week bran 
was quoted at $23.50@24, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, but on March 7 could be bought 
at $22.50@23, very freely, and durum 
bran at $1 ton discount under that of 
spring wheat. . 

The southwestern mills have reduced 
their prices on feeds, and are getting 
closer to spring wheat feed, there being 
only about $1 ton difference. This is 
due to the fact that the demand in Okla- 
homa, Texas and southeastern territory 
is very limited. 

Standard middlings on March 7 were 
quoted, f.o.b., Minneapolis, at $22@ 
22.50, and there was very little demand 
even at these prices. In the previous 
week the figures were $23@23.50. 

Prices quoted in Boston territory 
March 7 were $31 for bran and standard 
middlings, and $28.50, Boston rate of 
freight, for season bran and middlings. 

J. W. Jouno. 
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EXPORT RATES ENDANGERED 

The recent request of the Shipping 
Board. that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission terminate the suspension of 
section 28 of the merchant marine act 
has been met with vigorous opposition on 
the Pacific Coast. 

This section provides that no common 
carrier shall charge any rate for export 
which is lower than the domestic rate, 
unless in connection with vessels which 
are documented under the laws of the 
United States. The section further pro- 
vides that when the Shipping Board is 
of the opinion that adequate shipping 
facilities are not afforded by vessels so 
documented it shall certify this fact to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and the Commission may suspend the 
operation of the provisions of this sec- 
tion. Such suspension may be termi- 
nated by the Commission whenever the 
Shipping Board certifies to the Commis- 
sion that adequate shipping facilities are 
afforded. 

The Shipping Board has now certified 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that sufficient American ships are avail- 
able to handle all export commodities ex- 
cept grain, and that, in consequence, 
. American railroads should be requested 
to make through export rates only in 
conjunction with American steamship 
lines and to refuse to make such rates 
with foreign lines. If the request of the 
Shipping Board should be granted by 
the Commission, the result would be 
inimical to mills engaged in the export 
oriental flour trade. 

At present, Pacific Coast mills enjoy 
an export differential of 7c per 100 lbs 
under the domestic rate for wheat from 
the western half of Montana, where the 
_ flour made from such wheat is exported, 

and some of the Pacific Coast mills have 
built up a large trade in the Orient 
on blended flours, that is, flours made 
from a mixture of Montana and Pacific 
wheats. 

During times of broad buying move- 
ments of flour for the Orient, such as 
have been experienced during the past 
two years, transpacific ocean tonnage 
has often been inadequate, and not in- 
frequently mills have been obliged to 
refuse flour orders on account of inabil- 
ity to secure ocean space, If trans- 
pacific tonnage is to be reduced by per- 
mitting millers to ship under the ex- 
port rate only on ships sailing under the 
American flag, the result would at times 
be disastrous. 

While the Shipping Board has been 
giving admirable service in handling 
flour for the Orient, and in addition to 
the joint freight and passenger liners 
operating to Yokohama, Shanghai, Hong- 
kong and Manila, has added freighters 
sailing direct to North and South China 
outports, their combined tonnage is en- 
tirely inadequate to handle the freight 
offerings for the Orient. Numerous for- 
eign lines have shipped a heavy volume 
of flour from the Pacific Coast to the 
Orient during the past two years, and 
if they are no longer to be permitted to 
carry flour moving under the export 
freight differential, millers will be 
obliged to turn down orders for lack of 
ocean space during times of heavy ori- 
ental flour demand to even a greater de- 
gree than before. 


SEATTLE 


There is somewhat better inquiry for 
flour from Atlantic ports, water ship- 
ment, and a moderate business was done 
last week. Bids for strong bakers grades 
were generally too low for acceptance, 
however, the demand for Pacific hard 
winter and northern spring wheats by 
Minnesota mills having increased the 
cost of these grades. While unsold 
stocks of Pacific wheats are heavy, 





mene milling wheat is scarce and firmly 
eld. 

Export demand for flour is quiescent. 
Oriental inquiry is very limited; the 
United Kingdom and the Continent show 
no interest in Pacific flours, and South 
and Central American markets very 
little. 

Local demand for Washington and 
Montana flours is confined almost entire- 
ly to small lots to fill current require- 
ments. 

Washington flour quotations, carloads, 
coast, March 7: patent, $5.75@6.30 bbl, 
basis 49-lb cottons; straight, same basis, 
$4.40@5.10; cut-off, same basis, $4.60@ 
5.10; pastry flours, cotton 98’s, $5@5.35; 
blends, same basis, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$6.25@6.85. 

Dakota top patents, 
tons, carloads, coast, 
Montana, $6.60@6.80. 

Millfeed was in only moderate de- 
mand, Washington mill-run was quoted 
at $25@26 ton. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


basis 98-lb cot- 
$7.35@7.85 bbl; 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 23-8 ..csccee 52,800 33,480 63 
Previous week ..... 62,800 26,404 50 
WOOP OOO iccccocece 52,800 36,861 70 
Two years ago..... 52,800 30,277 57 
Three years ago.... 52,800 17,367 33 
Four years ago..... 52,800 45,604 86 
Five years ago..... 52,800 34,348 73 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet, 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Maret B88 .cccscce 57,000 30,826 54 
Previous week ..... 57,000 32,163 56 
Fear OBO .cicccccee BT,008 19,954 34 
Two years ago..... 57,000 32,720 57 
Three years ago.... 57,000 21,023 36 
Four years ago..... 57,000 46,103 81 
Five years ago..... 57,000 34,086 59 


Sixteen interior mills in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two weeks ended March 1, 1924, with a 
two weeks’ capacity on full-time sched- 
ule operating six days a week of 111,200 
bbls of flour, made 69,488, or 62 per cent 
of capacity, against 82,951 made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 22 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 121,700 bbls, or 68 
per cent of capacity. 

FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 

According to the annual report of the 
Seattle port warden the volume of flour 
and wheat moving from Puget Sound 
(Seattle and Tacoma) by water lines in 
1922 and 1923 was: 


FOREIGN, FLOUR (BBLS) 


To— 1923 1922 
oy | Ee eee eee Re * 2,603,720 1,746,315 
PND. boneeawsvessceres 49,129 302,109 
Mexico, Central and South 

AMOTIOR cccccccccccess 186,230 166,735 

_, . . SPEER erere er 2,839,079 2,215,159 

FOREIGN, WHEAT (BUS) 

To— 1923 1922 
GrOOME cccccccrccvdccseses 3,781,358 4,081,000 
PR ere rere 632,779 1,843,000 
Mexico, Central and South 

RMMOTIER cccesecscectes scsovcave 6,480 

| MC ERTETRE CE TET. 4,314,137 5,930,480 

DOMESTIC, FLOUR (BBLS) 

To— 1923 1922 
CR ok ks Ke acentctes 692,466 487,005 
Atlantic Coast .......... 80,750 56,526 
TEA ce cccccvevccsceces 87,988 101,765 

DOOMED. cccccvcvcsvssces 861,204 645,296 


NOTES 
Millfeed shipments to California from 
Seattle and Tacoma in February amount- 
ed to 941 tons, as follows: to San Fran- 
cisco, 535; Los Angeles, 286; San Diego, 
120. 
Two vessels have been chartered for 
bulk wheat cargoes of 7,500 tons each 
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at 40s from Seattle for the United King- 
dom or the Continent by the Bunge 
Western Grain Corporation for March 
shipment. 

February shipments of flour to do- 
mestic ports from Seattle and Tacoma 
by water: to San Francisco, 28,185 bbls; 
Los Angeles, 5,210; San Diego, 625; Bos- 
ton, 4,000; New York, 1,526; Philadel- 
phia, 500. 

E. A. Parker, of San Francisco, ex- 
port manager Sperry Flour Co., has been 
visiting the northern mills of the com- 
pany with William Irons, oriental repre- 
sentative, who recently returned from 
the Far East. 

Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma in February: to Japan, 21,000 bbls; 
Hongkong, 75,825; Philippines, 18,975; 
Shanghai, 48,250; Dairen, 10,000; Taku 
Bar, 15,000; Swatow, 5,000; Peru, 4,115; 
Bolivia, 8,320; Chile, 250; Brazil, 2,223; 
Ecuador, 2,060; Belfast, 5,715. 

The request of the Missouri River mills 
for a 55c flour oriental export rate via 
Pacific ports has been withdrawn. The 
reason is understood to have been the de- 
mand of Pacific millers that, if granted, 
the same export rate on wheat be made, 
and, also, the opposition of a large Colo- 
rado milling concern. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., announces 
the following Pacific Coast appoint- 
ments: Harold W. Burchard, traffic man- 
ager; Frank Waterhouse & Co., Seattle 
agents; Keith G. Fisken, Seattle man- 
ager freight department; Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Co. and Holland-America 
Line, Portland agents; Roy V. Ross, 
Vancouver, B. C., agent. 

Offshore sailings from Seattle and 
Tacoma made material gains in 1923 com- 
pared with 1922, as follows: intercoastal 
sailings 409, against 255; transpacific 
252, against 218; European 117, against 
105; South American 48, against 40; 
Hawaiian 28, against 26; a gain of 210 
sailings. Sailings under the American 
flag increased from 403 to 569; under 
foreign flags, from 241 to 285. 

Hearings will be held before a repre- 
sentative of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on the demand of 
Washington grain growers for changes 
in the federal grain grades: at Walla 
Walla, March 19; Pullman, March 20; 
Spokane, March 21; Seattle, March 22. 
Growers contend that most of the white 
wheat does not scale 60 lbs, and request 
a 58-lb test for No. 1 grade, 57 for No. 
2, 55 for No. 3, 53 for No. 4 and 50 
for No. 5, with sample grade for lesser 
weights. Changes are also requested in 
the provisions for smut dockage. 

The Federal Reserve Bank for this 
district stated in its February report: 
“With production running well above the 
levels of a year ago, stocks of flour de- 
clining, and the market comparatively 
active, the flour milling industry was in 
measurably better condition in Jan- 
uary, 1924, than in January, 1923. Out- 
put of 16 large mills, which regularly 
report to this bank, was greater by 13.2 
per cent in the first month of 1924 than 
in the same month of 1923. Stocks of 
flour and of wheat held by these mills 
declined 6.8 per cent and 29 per cent, 
respectively, during January, 1924, and 
despite the higher level of present pro- 
duction were approximately the same 
on Feb. 1, 1924, as on Feb. 1, 1923.” 


PORTLAND 


The flour market developed no new 
features last week. There were a num- 
ber of inquiries from the Orient, but no 
business of consequence was reported. 
Local buying was still of a hand-to- 
mouth character. Prices were steady 
and unchanged, the mills listing best 
family patents at $6.05 and bakers flour 
at $5.70@6.45. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

March 2-8 ........ 62,000 40,296 64 
Previous week .... 62,000 44,958 72 
Wee GOO céiccecics 57,000 34,540 60 
Two years ago..... 57,000 29,864 52 
Three years ~~ 48,000 20,507 42 
Four years ago. 42,600 24,146 56 
Five years ago..... 42,600 30,752 72 


A firm tone prevailed in the millfeed 
market, as stocks were further reduced 
by local and California buying. The 
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mills listed mill-run at $26 ton and mid- 
dlings at $38 

There was not much demand here for 
wheat on the part of mills or exporters, 
but a fair amount of buying was report- 
ed from the country for shipment to 
Minneapolis and other eastern points. It 
was estimated that 500,000 bus had been 
taken, up to March 8, for eastern ship 
ment. Local bids by the export trad 
were around $1.01 for white wheat and 
97c for red. 

Flour exports to the Orient from thx 
Columbia River in the past month wer: 
72,500 bbls to Dairen, 55,000 to Shang- 
hai, 41,666 to Kobe, 21,000 to Tsingtau, 
17,505 to Taku Bar, 14,020 to Tientsin, 
8,550 to Manila, 8,000 to Hongkong and 
500 to Yokohama. Exports to Europ« 
were 7,084 bbls, and to South America 
2,551. Shipments to California wer 
46,244 bbls, and to Atiantic ports 10,536. 
J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 
Copious rains throughout southern 


California, except in the Imperial valley, 
last week broke the worst drouth in the 
history of this section, although the pre- 
cipitation is still considerably below nor- 
mal, The rains came too late to be of 
much help to wheat, but it is estimated 
that there is an 80 per cent acreage out- 
look for barley, with time yet to plant. 
With only from 75 to 90 days of green 
feeding season left, prices on feed grains 
are holding firm. 

There was no material change in the 
flour market. Prices remained firm, al- 
though little new business was being 
booked. Purchasers are taking deliveries 
on contract up to date; some ahead of 
time. 

Quotations: Idaho and northern bakers 
flours, carload lots, cotton 98’s: long pat- 
ents $6 bbl, short patents $6.25; Utah, 
25c less. A slight increase on 95 per cent 
Kansas flour took place, it being quoted 
at $6.90, with straights remaining at 
$6.45 and first clears at $5.75, carload 
lots, cotton 98’s. Local milled flours 
also remained unchanged. Quotations: 
net cash basis, 48’s, family patent $6.80 
bbl, straight $6.40, first clear $5.25; basis 
98’s, hard winter bakers $6.40, blended 
bakers $6.20, soft winter bakers $6. 


MILLFEED 


The rains did not cause any drop in 
the price of millfeed, which slumped so 
badly with the heavy receipts in Feb- 
ruary, and was still quoted at $80@31 
ton for red and blended mill-run, and 
$31@32 for white. 


GRAIN 


Barley and corn showed strength, with 
prices the middle of last week as fol- 
lows: top barley, $1.80@1.82 per 100 lbs; 
No. 2 yellow corn was up 2%4c at $1.82%, 
and No. 3 up 2c at $1.74. Bart wheat 
was 5c over the previous week, bringing 
$2.07% ed 100 lbs; Sonora advanced 3c 
to $2; Idaho-Utah milling wheat was un- 
changed at $2.07%. Los Angeles Ex- 
change barley for December was $1.671%4 
bid, $1.68% asked. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN RECEIPTS 


Despite the short month, corn and 
millfeed receipts in Los Angeles during 
February showed considerable increases 
over January, according to figures com- 
piled by the Grain Exchange; flour re- 
ceipts increased somewhat, wheat prac- 
tically held its own and barley receipts 
declined. 

Carload receipts of flour for February 
totaled 253, an increase of 16 over Janu- 
ary, compared with 138 for February, 
1923. Of these 87 came by water, 74 
were intermountain, 60 eastern, 32 Cali- 
fornia. Crop year to date, 1,869 car- 
loads; last year, 1,417. 

Wheat receipts for February totaled 
236 carloads, compared with 262 for 
February, 1923. Of these 89 were inter- 
mountain, 1 eastern, 146 California. 
Crop year to date, 2,535 carloads; last 
year, 2,462. 

Barley receipts, 115, a decline of 68 
from January, compared with 119 for 
February last year; 7 came by water, 1 
intermountain, 2 eastern, 105 California. 
Crop year, 1,402, compared with 1,362 
last year. 

Corn receipts, 209 carloads, an increase 
over January of 57, compared with 97 
for February last year; 16 were inter- 
mountain, 188 eastern, 5 California. 
Crop year, 1,211; lest year, 1,221. 
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Milo. maize 25 carloads, 4 eastern, 21 
California, a decline of 23 from Janu- 
ary, compared with 6 for February last 
year. Crop year, 222, compared with 
204 last year. , 

Bran receipts, including mill-run, 126 
carloads, an increase of 51 over January, 
compared with 34 for February last 
year; 69 came by water, 48 were inter- 
mountain, 60 eastern and 32 California. 
Crop year to date, 793; last year, 517. 

Shorts, 20 carloads, a decline of 4 from 
January, compared with 2 for February, 
1923. Of these 18 came by water, 1 in- 
termountain, 1 California. Crop year, 


98; last year, 109. 
A. G. Sram. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

The flour market is still dull and 
featureless. Small lot buyers are active 
with the jobbers and big bakers very 
standoffish. The trade is not anticipat- 
ing future requirements. 

Last week’s prices were unchanged, as 
follows: Dakota fancy patent $8.05@ 
8.25, standard patent $7.55@7.75, clear 
$7.30; Montana fancy patent $7.40@ 
7.70, standard $6.90@7.20, clear $6.75; 
Kansas standard $7@7.30, fancy $8.20; 
eastern first clear, $6; Washington and 
Oregon straight grade $5.60@5.75, cut- 
off $5.30@5.50,—basis cotton 98's, deliv- 
ered, San Francisco. 

Millfeed was firm, with prices rang- 
ing around $27.50@28 ton for prompt 
and 50c@$1 more for deferred. 

NOTES 

George Albers, Albers Bros. Milling 
Co., Seattle, was here last week. 

Gustavus L. Heegard, vice president 
and manager Mandan Mercantile Co., 
grain dealers, Minneapolis, was in San 
Francisco last week. 

George H. Magruder, for 25 years 
proprietor of the Yuba City (Cal.) Mill- 
ing Co., and one of the pioneer millers 
of this state, died on Feb. 21. 

The Marine Exchange, San Francisco, 
reports the following exports of flour 
from this port during January: to China, 
26,510 bbls; Japan, 500; Philippine 
Islands, 5,462; various oriental ports, 10; 
Mexico, 1,080; Central America, 12,046; 
South America, 858; Australia and New 
Zealand, 1,400; Pacific Islands, 1,213; 
Europe and United Kingdom, 25. To- 
tal, 49,004 bbls. 

The Carnegie Foundation is advancing 
Stanford University $70,000 a year for 
10 years for the purpose of making a 
systematic study of the production, dis- 
tribution and consumption of foods, 
with a special report to be made as to 
the nutritive value of white flour. The 
experts in charge of this department are 
Dr. Alonzo E, Taylor, Carl L. Alsberg 
and Joseph S. Davis. 

Conditions in California are sum- 
marized by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as follows: The 
heavy rain on March 1 over most sec- 
tions of the state, after a very dry 
spell, brought temporary relief, at least, 
to grain growers, especially in the south- 
ern part of the state, where it was most 
needed, Grain was suffering, and may- 
be permanently injured. Conditions in 
= Sacramento valley are quite favor- 
able. 


OGDEN 

Ogden’s market showed improvement 
last week, with decided demand for flour 
from the Pacific Coast and the south- 
eastern states, and increased local de- 
mand. This has been reflected in the 
increased output of Ogden and Salt 
Lake mills, now operating at the very 
peak of production. 

Wheat shipments continued good, and 
arrivals at the Ogden elevators for the 
week corresponded favorably with re- 
ceipts of September and October. Prices 
for grain showed only slight fluctuation, 
and flour prices remained unchanged. 


NOTES 


The Franklin (Idaho) Roller Mills, op- 
erated by C. Bradford, were practically 
destroyed by fire March 5, only the walls 
standing. The mill building was one of 
the oldest structures in southeastern 
Idaho, having been constructed when the 
Mormons first settled the valley. 

In fighting fire at the Independent 
Meat Co. alfalfa mill at Twin Falls, 
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Idaho, the city fire department found it 
necessary to extend the hose of the 
pumping engine to the bottom of Rock 
Creek canyon, 200 feet below the blaze. 
The pump was put into action, lifted 
the water over the 200-foot wall and the 
flames were extinguished with little loss. 


Snowstorms throughout the intermoun- 
tain states last week aided wheat and 
other fall sown grain to some extent, al- 
though in the southern and central parts 
of Utah there was a very serious lack 
of moisture, according to weather bureau 
reports. Northern Utah and southern 
Idaho appeared to be in fair condition. 
Plowing and planting have begun in 
the southern part of Utah. 

The American Falls, Idaho, reservoir 
district will have at least $1,500,000 avail- 
able by June 1, according to R. E. 
Shepherd, president of the board, this 
amount being provided to meet demands 
of Congress that projects coming under 
the dam show their good faith by mak- 
ing deposits before the government ap- 
propriations are available. Assurance 
is felt that the American Falls reclama- 
tion plan will be approved by Congress, 
and that the development of southern 
Idaho farming areas will be hastened 
by this construction. 

Operation of the Globe Grain & Mill- 
ing Co. plant at Ogden on a full-time 
basis was started last week, the man- 
agement announcing that the 24-hour 
schedule would be maintained through- 
out the spring and summer season in 
handling present and anticipated orders. 
The change was from 1,200 to 1,800 bbls 
production per day, an increase from 800 
bbls having been made only a few months 
ago. All of the larger Ogden mills are 
now operating at capacity, the Sperry 
Flour Co. plant and the Hylton Flour 
Mills receiving all the orders that can 
be handled with present equipment. Con- 
sideration is being given to plans for 
installation of additional machinery. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





GREAT FALLS 

With wheat prices showing a rising 
tendency, farmers in the wheat growing 
areas of Montana are getting what grain 
they have into the elevators, so that they 
will be able to turn it into cash when 
prices suit them. In the past 10 days 
there has been a steady dribble of wheat 
coming from farms, roads favoring haul- 
ing. It is believed that within a short 
time most of the marketable wheat will 
have reached loading points. 

The supply of seed spring wheat ap- 
pears to be more than ample, a fact that 
will have some effect on the prices ex- 
acted. The big demand will be for mar- 
quis, although there is going to be a 
somewhat wider use of two or three of 
the newer varieties in this territory. 
Kitchener wheat is going to be tried 
much more this year than before, users 
of it last year having had a satisfactory 
experience. The farmers are not asking 
exorbitant prices for registered marquis, 
holders being willing to take $1.50 bu 
or less. Some have indicated that the 
price would be 25c above elevator quo- 
tation for fancy spring wheat. 

Weather conditions have continued so 
pleasant that farmers in some sections 
have been doing field work, and without 
doubt there will be the largest acreage 
of ground ready for the drill when prop- 
er seeding time for spring grain arrives 
that the state has ever known. 

The list of mill quotations last week 
was unchanged from the previous week: 
patent flour $6.45 bbl and first clear 
$4.70, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, 
in car lots; bran $25 ton and standard 
middlings $27, same terms. 


WHEAT FARMERS TURN TO CORN 


Experience of the farmers of Richland 
County, Montana, has been sufficient to 
cause them to take a long step in solv- 
ing their wheat price problems without 
the aid of the government. Last year, 
according to their county agent, H. F. 
DePew, farmers of that county seeded 
110,000 acres to wheat and threshed 880,- 
000 bus, an average of 8 bus Sw: acre. 
At prices current at Richland County 
shipping points, the agent says, that 
wheat was worth $1 bu, or a return of $8 
per acre. Farmers of the county seeded 
31,000 acres to corn, less than one third 
the wheat acreage, yet they harvested 
$420,000 worth of crop from their corn. 


That fact has caused a promised revolu- 
tion in farming practices in that county, 
and government aid will not have to be 
invoked to bring it about. Instead of 
$8 per acre as returned by wheat, corn 
gave them approximately $14, with bet- 
ter forage feed for their stock added. 
The forecast is for 50,000 acres in corn 
in that county this season. 


LOWER HAY RATE SOUGHT 


Great Falls business men, through 
their commercial club, have taken steps 
to secure for the state a lower rate on 
baled hay into Minneapolis, Duluth and 
St. Paul. They have asked a cut of 9c 
from the current tariffs, so that the rate 
would be $9.30 ton, as it is claimed that 
hay can be handled at that rate in com- 
petition with the other sections shipping 
to that market. There is a great surplus 
of hay in the Montana irrigated sec- 
tions, and the mild weather has prac- 
tically nullified all local demand for it. 
Range pasture has been open all winter, 
with the exception of about 15 days, and 
the grazing has kept cattle in excellent 
condition. If the hay is disposed of this 
year, it will have to be shipped out of 
the state. 


CRITICIZES MONTANA FARMERS 


Dr. H. M. Tory, president of the 
University of Alberta, following the 
completion of a tour of the agricultural 
sections of the United States, has just 
issued a severe criticism of the attitude 
of the farmers of Montana because of 
what he terms their “state of mind” to- 
ward farming problems. He cites the 
seed and grasshopper situations, noting 
that farmers of Alberta, having been 
diligent and untiring in their fight, have 
practically eliminated the grasshopper, 
while Montana has been in a nervous 
state for three years because of the 
pest’s ravages, and still is as far from a 
solution as ever. 

He calls attention, also, to the heavy 
penalty farmers are paying in freight 
because of foul seed turning so much 
dockage into their wheat yield. His last 
observation rests on the report recently 
issued by the ninth district Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Minneapolis, in which it 
was stated that from Montana, the Da- 
kotas and Minnesota the dockage on the 
1923 wheat crop would be equivalent to 
14,000 carloads in tonnage. 

The statement of Dr. Tory is in line 
with the policy urged upon Montana last 
fall at a conference held in Great Falls, 
in which the dominion authorities took 
part, looking to co-operative effort be- 
tween that section and Montana and 
states on the south of the international 
boundary in a fight that would eliminate, 
within a year or two, further danger 
from hoppers. The state of Montana 
then found the chief trouble in carrying 
out the plan urged was a lack of funds, 
but there will be a much more vigorous 
fight made the coming summer than has 
ever been directed here against the 
hoppers. 

Joun A. Corry. 





BREAKFAST FOODS IN MEXICO 

A Department of Commerce report 
states that prepared breakfast foods do 
not form an ordinary item in the Mexi- 
can diet, as they do in the United States. 
The poorer classes, forming by far the 
larger part of the population, do not 
consume them at all. Those Mexicans 
who have lived in the United States for 
a time have often acquired a taste for 
them. In addition there can be consid- 
ered as a steady but small market for 
these products the resident American 
population, numbering probably not over 
15,000 in the whole republic. Due to the 
numerous American travellers found in 
practically all parts of the country un- 
der normal conditions, prepared break- 
fast foods are served on request by 
practically all of the better hotels and 
restaurants. 





INDIA’S 1923-24 COTTON CROP 


India’s final estimate of cotton pro- 
duction for 1923-24 is 4,210,000 bales of 
478 Ibs net, according to a Department 
of Agriculture cable received on Feb. 
21 from the director of statistics at Cal- 
cutta. The final estimate at the same 
date last year was 4,348,000 bales. The 
cotton area for this year is placed at 
22,941,000 acres, compared with 21,119,- 
000, the estimate on the same date last 
year. 
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PROFIT COMBINATION LOST 


“Profit and Loss’ in Current Letter to Mill- 
ers Suggests They Have Lost 
the Combination 


The current letter of “Profit and 
Loss,” the anonymous writer who has 
for several weeks past been sending 
amusing and instructive letters to mill- 
ers, is decorated with a drawing showing 
a puzzled miller contemplating a safe 
marked “Profit.” Accompanying is the 
explanatory line, “Looks like he’s lost 
the combination.” 

In the text which follows, “Profit and 
Loss” says: 

“Are you one of those apparently in 
the same fix as our friend in the picture 
above? The lost combination is purely 
a product of the imagination, for each 
and every one of us know exactly what 
is necessary to make a profit, but ap- 
parently feel reluctant to use that meth- 
od, because we fear our competitor is 
not going to do likewise. 

“We haven’t been able to put anything 
in the old safe to Speak of, by crowding 
things to run 100 per cent. So why not 
try out the plan of making about half as 
much flour, and asking a profit on all 
of it? Then you will have many occa- 
sions to open the door of the strong box, 
and find real dollars.in there, represent- 
ing profit. 

“There is no use preaching unless you 
practice what you preach, they say. So, 
we tried this out in January. We only 
ran 60 per cent capacity, and we are 
glad to say we actually made a little 
money, which we did not do any one of 
the two preceding months when we ran 
very close to full time. 

“That is pretty good proof, isn’t it, 
that our theory is corerct? 

“Come ‘smilin’ through’ rather than look 
down your nose. We've got a good busi- 
ness and it’s getting better. Feeling 
pessimistic only piles up additional re- 
sistance to be overcome. 

“It’s dangerous to allow or deduct the 
present market on feed if you are going 
to sell for forward delivery. Remem- 
ber, feed is due for a legitimate decline. 

“The *P. C.’s are fewer, but there are 
still several mills that would like to see 
conditions improve, but they don’t want 
to help—they keep selling for less than 
they need to.” 

*P. C. means price cutter. 





INTERNATIONAL FOOD EXPOSITION 


The National Food Exposition held in 
Amsterdam, Holland, from Nov. 22 to 
Dec. 16, 1923, was so successful that its 
promoters have determined to hold an 
International Food Exposition, in the 
same building, the Industrial Palace, 
Sept. 11-28, 1924. The personnel of the 
committee in charge, which is composed 
of prominent scientists and experts, in- 
dicates that the exhibits will have care- 
ful and expert supervision; and it is 
announced that this executive commit- 
tee will have absolute control of the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of all applications 
for stands. Only firms and dealers of 
approved reputation will be allowed to 
exhibit. Apparently, here is an _ excel- 
lent opportunity for extending the use 
of American food products and Ameri- 
can ‘methods of preparing them for the 
table. Some of them are entirely un- 
known to the masses of the Dutch peo- 
ple, according to Consul Mahin in a re- 
port to the Department of Commerce. 





GRAIN PRODUCTION IN CHINA 


Probably a considerable proportion of 
the people of the Western World, states 
the Department of Commerce, are not 
aware of the fact that China produces 
and consumes an enormous amount of 
wheat, as it is a mistaken idea among a 
large part of the American population 
that the Chinese are all rice eating peo- 
ple. There are tens of millions of people 
in China who do not eat rice, and prob- 
ably have never seen rice. The popula- 
tion of North China is for the most 
part a nonrice — population. Wheat 
products, millet, Indian corn, kafir corn, 
beans and sweet potatoes constitute the 
principal articles of diet among the 
population of North China, including 
Manchuria. China proper is also a heavy 
producer of Indian corn, millet and kafir 
corn, not to mention beans and other 
field crops. 
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Outside milling demand slowed up a lit- 
tle the past few days. Premiums on 
wheat have been firm to a shade higher. 
No. 1 dark northern is quoted at 2@17c 
over May, No. 1 northern May price to 
10c over. Good milling durum is in 
ready request, and firm compared with 
the futures. Medium grades are moving 
fairly well, but lower ones are in dull 
demand. No. 1 amber is quoted at Du- 
luth May price to 13c over, No. 1 mixed 
at 5c under to 9c over, No. 1 durum 5c 
under to 4c over. Winter wheat in fair 
request, and prices firm. No, 1 dark 
hard Montana held at 4@8c over May; 
No. 1 hard, May to 7c over. 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, May and July wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 





March 5 ..... $1.17% @1.32% $1.16% @1.21% 
March 6 ....-. 1.17% @1.82% 1.17% @1.22% 
March 7 1.17% @1.32% 1.16% @1.21% 
March 8 ..... 1.17% @1.32% 1.16% @1.21% 
March 10 .... 1.16% @1.31% 1.15%@1.20% 
March 11 .... 1.15% @1.30% 1.14% @1.19% 


No. 2 dark averages 2c lower than No. 1 


dark. No. 2 northern averages 2@3c lower 
than No. 1 northern. 

Mech. May July Mech May July 
Bo ccess $1. 16% CL.18% Biccce $1.16% $1.18 
Rresnee 1.16% 1.17% 10..... 1.15% 1.16% 
_ errr 1.16% 1.18 ) er 1.14% 1.16% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber and No. 1 durum wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


March 6 ..... $1.10% @1.18% $1.08% @1.15% 
March 6 ..... 1.10% @1.18% 1.08% @1.15% 
March 7 ....- 1.114% @1.19% 1.09% @1.16% 
March 8 ..... 1.11 @1,19 1.09 @1.16 
March 10 1.09% @1,17 1.07% @1.14% 
March 11 1.08% @1.16% 1.06% @1.13% 
No. 2 amber averages 2c lower than No. 


1 amber. No. 2 durum averages ic lower 
than No. 1 durum. 

Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
March 8, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 


1924 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ... 1,853 2,891 2,119 1,998 
DUIVth .cccses 310 583 375 214 
Totals . 2,163 3,474 2,494 2,212 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1923, to March 8, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000's omitted) : 

1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 





Minneapolis 70,766 92,759 70,266 74,546 
Duluth ..csss- 25,638 46,082 35,120 32,852 
Totals ...... 96,404 138,841 105,386 107,398 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $31.00 @31.25 





No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 31.75@32.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 32.00@32.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 32.25@32.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks 21.00@22.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt. 2.40@ 2.45 
Corn meal, yellowft ...-+..s0+.% 2.35@ 2.40 
Rye flour, white® ....ccccccccces 3.75@ 3.85 
Rye flour, pure dark® .......... 3.35@ 3.40 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 6.10@ 6.15 
Graham, standard, bblit 6.05@ 6.10 
Rolled oats*® ........e.000% . -@2.62% 
NN eres ee 40. 50@ 43.50 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


A wide range in prices is being quoted 
by crushers and resellers. Mills are 
asking $42@43.50 ton, and resellers have 
been quoting at $40.50@42. Demand 
is rather quiet. About 10 days ago there 
was considerable buying by the trade, 
and it is thought that most buyers have 
now covered their requirements. Fol- 
lowing this spurt, prices were advanced. 
In order to stimulate buying, resellers 
dropped their prices several dollars a 
ton, but this resulted in very little busi- 
ness. Sales are scattered, and mainly 
in single car lots to country dealers. 
Mills in this territory are still maintain- 
ing a fair rate of capacity, but a cut 
in production is soon anticipated. 





Minneapolis Grain 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Mch. 10 Mch. 11 
1 








Mch. 8 Mch.1 1923 92 

Be. 2 Gerke 2... 4,201 4,242 3,800 1.291 
No. 1 northern. .1,175 1,160 1,22 56 
No, 2 northern. .1,570 1,569 1,374 280 
Others ..«.......8,256 8,340 9,033 5,440 

Totals ...... 15,202 15,311 15,429 7,067 
Be 2OBR wccccss 8,743 SS eee 
Im 1980 ....00. 23,927 CTGR veces veces 
In 1919 ....cee CBS B8,8ES once coves 
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Blevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
and Duluth on March 8, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 











1924 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis .. 15,202 15,429 7,067 6,333 
Duluth ....... 6,068 9,307 2,920 1,715 
Totals ..... 21,270 24,736 9,987 8,048 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday: March 10 
March 8 March 1 1923 

Wheat, bus...... 1,853,280 1,754,270 2,891,460 
Flour, bbis....... 31,245 27,603 33,821 
Millstuff, tons.... 375 287 2,352 
Comm, bUS....2... 691,200 810,300 241,400 
Geae, BERscccccss 490,620 495,040 422,110 
Barley, bus...... 276,000 224,640 396,800 
MPR, BEBeccccece 138,180 120,930 263,900 
Flaxseed, bus.... 63,110 27,250 102,960 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday: March 10 
March 8 March 1 1923 

Wheat, bus...... 936,600 781,140 990,610 
Flour, bbis....... 300,171 284,728 320,175 
Millstuff, tons 16,606 17,926 12,163 
Corm, Dus. ....... 352,420 768,810 129,600 
Oats, bus........ 445,760 481,650 713,150 
Barley, bus...... 263,160 267,300 260,620 
BPG, BBs csccccs 71,120 28,120 26,600 
Flaxseed, bus.... 26,000 50,050 19,200 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1923, to 
March 8, 1924, compared with the corre- 


sponding period of the previous year, in 

bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1923-24 1922-238 1923-24 1922-23 
881 














Minneapolis - 7,209 4,894 1,366 
Duluth ..cccecs 6,195 3,182 5,460 3,027 
Totals ...... 13,404 8,076 6,826 3,908 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
March 8, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1923 and 1922, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 

r-—Receipts——, -—In store—, 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Minneapolis.. 53 102 83 273 12 94 
Duluth ..... 40 19 20 185 22 121 


Totals..... 93 121 103 458 84 215 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Mch. 10 Mch. 11 Mch. 12 


Mch. 8 Mch. 1 1923 1922 1921 
Corn ...1,397 1,283 493 2,029 567 
Oats “ize 4,921 10,350 22,274 8,976 
Barley. . 516 566 953 787 1,005 
R ‘4, 968 7,902 2,778 1,030 89 
Flaxseed. 273 283 12 94 1,173 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis, per bushel; 


Mch. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
4. 73 @i74 44% @44% -@65% 57@69 
5. T2%@73% 44% @44% @65% 57@69 


6. 4b 444, 43% @43% 64% @64% 57@69 

43% @43% 64% @65% 57@69 

e, 72% @72% 435% @43% 64% @64% 57@70 

10. 71% @72% 43% @43% 64% @64% 56@70 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis -————Duluth———, 

Track To arr, Track Mch. 

March 4 hy 2.57 y . . 

5. 2.58% 2.57% 2.57% 2.56% 2.54% 


£ 214 @73% 


March 

March 6. 2.58 2.57% 2.59 2.57% 2.54% 
March 7. 2.58% 2.57% 2.59 2.57% 2.564% 
March 8. 2.564 2.53 2.55% 2.54% 2.50% 
March 10 2.42% 2.42 2.49% 2.47% 2.38% 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The stronger wheat market last week 
operated to discourage the flour trade 
from taking hold to a large extent. 
Mill bookings were scattered, and re- 
stricted to volume that has prevailed 
for some time. There was. nothing 
worked for export. 

Notwithstanding that eastern demand 
was slow, the durum mill managed to 
book a few car and small round lots for 
domestic trade. The hardening of the 
wheat market probably induced buyers 
to book a little, feering prices might 
advance further. No. 2 semolina was 
quoted at 3%c lb, in cotton 98's, f.o.b., 
mill; durum patent, c less. 

Nominal prices, March 8, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98- 
Ib cottons: 


1924 1923 
Family patent ....... $6. be 65 $6.90@7.20 
Bakers patent ....... 6.15@6.40 6.70@6.95 
First clear, jute...... 5.00@5.25 5.55@5.80 
Second clear, jute.... 3.25@3.65 3.90@4.05 
RYE FLOUR 


The local mill did not receive a single 
request from the East for rye flour, and 
the situation in that quarter was con- 
sidered a closed issue. Local buying re- 
mains in just sufficient quantity to meet 
the established trade needs. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Maret O-B ...cccsccccceecs 15,525 42 
Previous week 22,475 61 
WOOP BHO coeccvess 21,455 58 
Two years ago 16,120 44 





MILLFEED 


The millfeed market was weak, and 
millers feared that the new tariff law 
would exercise a further softening ef- 
fect. Mills filled a light request in 


mixed cars of flour, but found no gen- 
eral disposition to buy, either for im- 
mediate or future requirements. 


WHEAT 


The country run of wheat was spot- 
ted. Buyers showed occasional interest 
in spring, but business put through bor- 
dered on the minimum. On the better 
showing made in the run of durum, more 
cars were offered buyers and business 
proved larger. Mills paid top prices for 
choice offerings at all times. 

The futures showed no great activity. 
Firmness abroad, coupled with the do- 
mestic market factors, sustained suffi- 
cient influence to advance prices mod- 
erately, although in the end easier condi- 
tions cut down the gain somewhat from 
high point. The durum market advanced 
most, and held up better than the spring. 

Elevator shipments practically kept 
pace with the volume taken in. Adding 
mill consumption, the stocks showed & 
small decrease on the week. 


COARSE GRAINS 


A heavy movement of corn this way 
is rapidly increasing local stocks. A 
consi salt tonnage has been contracted 
to move in. Buyers do not seem so 
anxious to pay the’ prices previously 
quoted. The list closed %c off all 
around, Elevator stocks increased 1,070,- 
000 bus in the week ended March 8. 

Oats are not so strong or active, with 
the general undertone easier. Buyers 
have reduced their bids on No. 3 white 
spot or to arrive to a basis of 34%4@4'%c 
under the Chicago May delivery. Any- 
thing under No. 3 white is not wanted. 

Occasional cars of barley arrive and 
are sold or applied on sales, and that 
about covers the operations. The price 
range was widened 2c on the choice, now 
quoted at 59@69c. The lower range is 
unchanged at 44@59c. 

While a good demand exists for cash 
rye, the movement continues light. Buy- 
ers snap up anything offered at the 
going basis of 14%c under the May fu- 
ture. There is very little interest in 
the futures. The market remains vir- 
tually unchanged against the close of 
March 1. 

FLAXSEED 


Flaxseed futures were without much 
life or movement up to the closing ses- 
sion, when a Buenos Aires cable sur- 
prised the locals by its sharp and wide 
break. In the rush to get out, prices 
suffered to the extent of 3%@4c. May 
led, showing most activity and decline. 
Business proved the best on the week, 
both as to volume and activity. The net 
decline ran 2%@3%c. The cash spread 
is March price to 3c over. To arrive re- 
mains unchanged at the current month 
figure. 

Elevators loaded out in cars in excess 
of the amount taken in, resulting in a 
44,000-bu decrease in local stocks. Crush- 
ers, not being able to get track cars in 
sufficient quantity, are drawing on ele- 
vator supplies. 

NOTES 
. T. Mears, of the Itasca Elevator 
Co., has returned from Florida. 

E. J. Pierce, of the Frank A. Pierce 
Co., Minneapolis, visited his Duluth office 
March 10, 

Ely Salyards returned March 7 from 
a trip of several weaks to Arizona and 
New Mexico. 

Charles Owen, Minneapolis manager 
for the Atwood-Larson Co. was in 
Duluth March 7. 

H. G. Atwood, of the American Mill- 
ing Co., Peoria, Ill., visited his brother, 
H. J. Atwood, March 7 

Burglars attempted to force the safe 
of the Zinsmaster Bread Co., March 1, 
but were frightened away before they 
could hammer off the safe lock. 

Local houses with eastern connections 
reported no interest in that quarter for 
grain. However, the seaboard advised 
the working of a little durum late last 
week. 

B. Stockman, general manager Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., left March 8 for 
a business trip to New York and other 
eastern points, and will be away three 
weeks. 

The mills, finding cash wheat offerings 
scarce on March 10, paid liberally for 
anything they could get, and in some in- 
stances elevator buyers advanced quota- 
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tions a little within the range for good 
stuff. 


The demand for tonnage for the open- 
ing of navigation is very slow, and grain 
shippers are not making any effort to 
contract for space. Vessel men are 
holding their asking figure at 3%c bu 
for wheat, Duluth to Buffalo. 

During the week ending March 8 the 
weather was somewhat cooler and unset 
tled, and ice conditions in the Dulut!, 
harbor changed very little. The work 
of fitting out tugs and boats here prob 
ably will not begin much before the end 
of March. 

Elevators reported good rail ship 
ments. of wheat and flaxseed during th: 
week ending March 8. Users of thos: 
commodities are evidently not findin; 
sufficient track offerings to cover thei 
requirements, and draw on, elevato 
stocks for their needs. 


Flaxseed broke heavily March 10, th 
weakness at Winnipeg precipitating 
decline at Duluth that went into larg 
proportions. March broke 74c, Ma, 
154%c and July 14%c before the sellin; 
pressure relaxed and steadiness came 
May and July reacting 2@2%c from th 
low points. F. G. Cartson. 


Duluth-Superior Grain 
Stocks of coarse grains, March §8, at 
Duluth-Superior elevators, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Bonded 





7-—Domestic—, -— 

1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
COPE scsces 4,278 171 5,676 ‘ swe 
ear 2,004 689 5,891 “4 “98 
Be <ccdnes 7,327 7,634 2,064 1 GP we 
Barley .... 214 245 167 11 60 10 
Flaxseed .. 129 22 121 56 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Spring ce Durum— 
May May July 
March : bate cneees 117% 111% 111% 
ee e6wsenves 118% 111% 111% 
March ; Row ay yer ete ee 119% 112% 113 
Bees ] cc ccccaqncn 119 113% 113% 
Beene. © socceosece 118% 113% 113% 
FE are 118% 114% 114% 
Bee BS csvcsecevs 118% 114% 113% 
Daily closing prices of durum, in cents, 
per bushel: 
co Amber durum—, -Durum— 
March No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
1.... 109% @123% 108% @123% 109% 107% 
Bie 109% @123% 108% @123% 109% 107% 
4.. 110% @124% 109% @124% 110% 108% 
= 111% @125% 110% @125% 111% 109% 
S.. 111% @125% 110% @125% 111% 109% 
9. 112% @126% 111% @126% 112% 110% 
8. 112 @126 111 @126 112 110 


Daily closing prices of dark northern 
wheat on track, in cents, per bushel: 
March No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
115% @125% 113% @119% 112% @115% 
116 @126% 114% @120%. 113% @116% 
117% @127% 115% @121% 114% @117% 
116% @126% 114% @120% 113% @116% 
116% @126% 114% @120% 113% @116\% 
116% @126% 114% @120% 113% @116% 
116% @126% 114% @120% 113% @116% 

‘Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


— 


SVAN S 


Corn Oats Rye 

3 ‘—" 3 white No.1 Barley 

March 1... 8% 45% 66% 44@67 
March 3.. 718% 45% 65% 44@69 
March 4.... 78% 45% 67% 44@69 
March 5.... 78% 45 67 44@69 
March 6.... 78 44% 66% 44@69 
March 7.. 11% 44% 66% 44@69 
March 8.. 77% 44% 66% 44@69 
Duluth- Seperter wheat stocks, March 8, 


and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks—, ——grade——, 


1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2 dkn } 
1, 2 nor 443 360 192 11 76 40 
3 dk nor } 
3 nor § 161 13 68 15 4 12 
All other 
spring -1,445 1,853 507 29 6 15 
1, 2am d 
1,2 dur fj 744 1,597 259 48 237 76 
Samd } 
3 dur § 616 we o 39 
All other 
durum ..2,616 6,483 1,829 55 270 188 
Winter .... 43 1 65 14 1 19 
WG. sess whe: See coe 63 283 164 
Totals ..6,068 9,307 2,920 274 877 514 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ending 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 





Spring .... 85 70 83 92 ow 56 
Durum .... 223 613 258 210 47 16 
Winter .... 2 oe 34 te 
Totals .. 310 583 375 302 47 72 
Corn 1,072 10 841 es ee os 
Oats 8 14 61 ° 35 3 
Rye 162 584 452 oe 
Bonded. . . 2 ar 
Barley ... 5 20 5 ee e 
Bonded. . 1 1 ee 33 
Flaxseed . 40 19 20 78 19 21 
Fiaxseed prices, per bushel: 
~~ ——Close——. 
Opening March 10 


March3 High 1923 


Mch. .$2.57% $2. 57% $2.53% $2. 54% $2. 95% 
May .. 2.57 2.57% 2.53 2.53% 2.77% 
July .. 2.53% 2.54% 2.50% 2.50% 2.70% 
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SOUND CONDITIONS 

The business situation is developing 
most interesting tendencies and, while 
various industrial leaders have been 
astray in their forecasts, the general 
trend of finance and industry is sugges- 
tive of sound intrinsic conditions. There 
have been large failures, such as the Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical episode, and 
many experienced textile manufacturers 
have almost ceased operations in the ef- 
fort to avoid being overstocked with cot- 
ton goods made at a price higher than 
the consuming public would pay. Then, 
too, there has been uneasiness over the 
European situation and the fears enter- 
tained in some quarters lest Germany, 
after the adjustment of its reparations 
dispute, should so reorganize her pro- 
ductive mechanism as to flood the United 
States and other countries with merchan- 
dise delivered here at panic prices. 


UNDERLYING STRENGTH 


The best judges, however, are hopeful 

that this country will hold its own in the 
coming contest for world trade. The 
facts so far are fairly propitious. The 
showing of railroad traffic, bank clear- 
ings and factory employment is reflec- 
tive of broad production and distribu- 
tion, with a strong undertone to indus- 
try. Furthermore, department store 
sales in New York have held up well 
and the Federal Reserve Board reports 
an index of production which makes a 
fair comparison with that of previous 
years. 
” Then, too, the nation is developing an 
enormous volume of building construc- 
tion which is showing large gains over 
this time last year. Any such expansion 
in the building industry brings about a 
corresponding increase in the volume of 
business done by related branches of the 
sort which supply house furnishings and 
the variety of articles required in the 
outfitting of dwellings, apartment struc- 
tures and business buildings. 

It is clear, therefore, that with con- 
tinued activity in building lines there will 
be a great deal of business for the in- 
dustries which are always quickened by 
such expansion. The position of the steel 
trade is quite remarkable, all things con- 
sidered, with broader activity due main- 
ly to the large buying of railroad equip- 
ment and the material which automobile 
makers have to have in seasons of large 
buying of pleasure cars and motor 
trucks. 

The industry as a whole shows up very 
well, with the United States Steel Cor- 
poration operating at something better 
than 90 per cent and the other great mills 
at an average of 85 to 86 per cent. One 
authority has calculated that the steel 
mills now are deriving one third of their 
business from the railroads, which is a 
remarkable showing when the extent of 
the railroad equipment buying of 1923 is 
taken into account, 


HAZARDS OF PRESIDENTIAL YEARS 


Many business men are apt to be nerv- 
ous about business developments in a 
presidential year. There is some ground 
for these apprehensions in the stories of 
such years as 1896, when the first Bryan 
campaign led to much unsettlement as a 
tae, Sonn of the emphasis given to the 
silver heresy. The country was then just 
beginning to realize what the losses and 
misgivings of a situation dominated by 
the depreciated currency peril would 
bring about. But those questions have 
been long since settled, and the outlook 
for the present campaign is certainly 
suggestive of business stability, notwith- 
standing the oil scandal and the efforts 
of radicals at Washington who see red 
whenever Wall Street and the banking 
business is mentioned. 

The indications are that the campaign 
this year will not have a deterrent influ- 
ence upon business. Much may happen 
before November to upset conditions, 
but the little man in the White House 
thinks straight and sees straight, and 
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cannot be prevailed upon to talk before 
he has something to say. This means a 
whole lot in a situation,such as now 
exists, when the newspaper headlines are 
about as lurid as have been any head- 
lines at any time since the World War 
ended, 

This does not mean, however, that 1924 
is likely to be a year of easy profits. On 
the contrary, prevailing conditions indi- 
cate that the outstanding need will be 
for superb business management and 
conservative trading. On this point an 
experienced banking authority said: 

“Everything points to the development 
of business conditions during the sum- 
mer and fall which will call for the ex- 
ercise of shrewd business management of 
a high type. There are distinct signs of 
increasing competition from Europe, and 
with the reparations dispute out of the 
way there will be an efficient and aroused 
Germany to reckon with in no uncertain 
way. 
“The political situation has not devel- 
oped anything which would force us to 
the conclusion that the presidential elec- 
tion itself will be highly disturbing. At 
this moment there has been no issue de- 
veloped of sensational importance along 
that line. But there is reason to believe 
that a third party will take the field and 
complicate the situation in several west- 
ern states. All these possibilities indi- 
cate that the political campaign may 
force business men to proc cautiously 
in making new commitments and arrang- 
ing for fall business. Also there is 
enough in the European situation to 
make us view with keen interest the de- 
cline in the French franc below the four- 
cent level. 

“It is peculiarly a time when level- 
headed business men in the agricultural 
states as well as in the industrial sections 
must work together for the development 
of a strong public vig It is still pos- 
sible for Gunqvens to a great many 
foolish things. What the country needs 
at the moment is intelligent teamwork of 
a high order which will make us hold fast 
to the old common sense ideas which were 
inculcated in us when we were young- 
sters. It is not a question of politics, 
but one of tremendous concern to every 
one to have a hard-headed Yankee in the 
saddle at Washington. I believe that the 
reasonableness and wisdom of this asser- 
tion will be much better appreciated next 
December than it is today.” 





SMALL ARGENTINE GRAIN SURPLUS 

Buenos Aires, Argentina, Feb. 15.— 
The director-general of rural economy 
has issued data relative to the agricul- 
tural production, distribution and con- 
sumption in Argentina for the year 
1922-23, showing a very small carry-- 
over. Crop yields for 1922-23 are stated 
as follows: wheat, 195,710,800 bus; corn, 
175,798,600; flaxseed, 47,494,800; oats, 
55,602,300; barley, 7,736,500; rye, 3,500,- 
000. Wheat stocks carried over from the 
previous year were estimated at 10,650,- 
000 bus, bringing the available total to 
206,360,800 bus. From this is to be sub- 
tracted 65,780,800 bus required for con- 
sumption and seed, and 140,000,000 ex- 
ported during 1923, a total of 205,780,800 
bus. The margin of surplus stocks, 
therefore, to be carried over into the new 
crop year, is very small, amounting to 
approximately 500,000 bus. 

W. J. Lames. 





BILL TO GOVERN WATER CARRIERS 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Water carriers 
would be brought under the same provi- 
sions of law as those which forbid a 
railroad to abandon a line without first 
obtaining a certificate of necessity from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
under the terms of amendments to the 
interstate commerce act offered by Rep- 
resentative Walter H. Newton, of Min- 
nesota. 

The Newton proposals would amend 
sections 18, 19, 20 and 21 of the inter- 
state commerce act, which the’ Supreme 


Court holds do not at present apply to 
water carriers. This move, Mr. Newton 
explained, was Cue largely to complaints 
from the grain and flour milling trade 
regarding unsatisfactory service on the 
Great Lakes. One of the Great Lakes 
transportation companies, after obtain- 
ing a practical monopoly of the carrying 
business, is said to have abandoned serv- 
ice just at the moment of greatest con- 

tion at lake ports, particularly at 

uffalo. 

Special criticism was directed by Mr. 
Newton in a statement he gave out on 
the introduction of his amendments to 
the methods of the Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation, which he said, after forcing 
the Chicago steamship lines out of busi- 
ness from Lake Michigan ports, imme- 
diately announced its intention of in- 
creasing rates on grain products 2c per 
100 lbs. At the same time the company 
announced, he said, that if these rates 
were suspended on the protests of ship- 
pers, service would at once be withdrawn 
from the lakes. Cuartes C. Harr. 


PAYS RESPECTS TO BROKER 


“Profit and Loss,” in Current Letter to Mill- 
ers, Gives His Views on Certain Classes 
of Brokers Who Serve Buyers’ Interest 
Under the caption of “Another Siren 

—Miss Representation,” the anonymous 

author of a series of letters to millers, 








,in his current communication, expresses 


his ideas about certain kinds of brokers 
as follows: 

That just about fills the bill when 
speaking of brokers. The broker, as a 
rule, cares nothing about the mill or its 

roducts, as long as he receives his bro- 

erage check. 

The Funk & Wagnalls dictionary de- 
fines a broker as one who buys and sells 
for another on commission. In our case 
it usually means that the broker has 
aligned himself with the buyer for the 
sole purpose of sag flour below ac- 
tual cost, and to bring this about he 
seems willing to go to all sorts of ex- 
tremes, such as quoting to mills what are 
supposed to be competitive prices, and 
at times going even so far as supplying 
the mills with deliberate erroneous in- 
formation to accomplish his ends. In a 

eat many cases price cutting and a 

istorted market can be traced right 
back to a few and sometimes to an indi- 
vidual broker. 

We, the innocent believers, continue to 
thicken the pocket book of these willing 
takers by thinning our own. Some bro- 
kers even go so far as (if sanctioned 
by us, of course) to buy for their own 
account and speculate. It is a sure shot, 
too, for if flour goes up they take it, 
and usually hurt our business and under- 
mine our prices by broadcasting prices 
on our s much under what we can 
actually sell at, until they have sold out 
their holdings. If flour goes down, they 
don’t take the flour. Consequently, we 
lose both ways. 

Isn’t it about time that we awaken 
ourselves and commence to eliminate 
such practices? An unscrupulous bro- 
ker in a short time can destroy the good 
will and prestige that a miller through 
years of honest dealing has built. 

Since we have fully made up our 
minds to rebuild our business and elimi- 
nate some of the evils, which we are sure 
you will admit are many, let’s not over- 
look the broker. 

Don’t continue to pay somebody to 
steal the mill piece by piece. Our lait 
ness is legitimate, and we can help it 
along by giving as careful thought to 
our selling organization as to the manu- 
facturing end. Ain’t it so? 

Prorit anv Loss. 

P. S. The P.C.’s are still evident, but 
in spite of them conditions are much 
improved. Ask a fair price; you won’t 
lose. The business you miss would show 
a loss anyway. Have confidence in your 
competitor, and smile; it helps a lot. 





GROCERY CONCERNS CONSOLIDATE 

Boston, Mass.—William M. Flanders 
Co. of Boston, one of the oldest whole- 
sale grocery houses in Boston and New 
England, has been consolidated with 
Reid, Murdoch & Co. of Chicago, im- 
porters and manufacturers. Papers were 
signed March 1. The Flanders company 
has been in existence for nearly 100 
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ag having been established in 1831. 
he house of Reid, Murdoch & Co. was 
established in 1853. The united firms 
will be operated under the name of Reid, 
Murdoch & Co. 

Louis W. DePass. 


OPPOSE CHICAGO DRAINAGE 


Buffalo Marine and Elevator Interests Argue 
Against Diversion of Further Lake 
Water—Menace to Navigation 


Burrato, N. Y.—Marine and elevator 
interests here are taking an active part 
in opposing a congressional bill which 
would make possible diversion of addi- 
tional lake water for the Chicago drain- 
age canal. Statistics have been present- 
ed to Congress showing that, if addi- 
tional diversion is permitted, draft of the 
big bulk freighters on the lakes will have 
to be further reduced, and their carrying 
capacity further decreased. 

Various commercial organizations here 
and at Erie have made plain the serious- 
ness of the situation, and are demanding 
that the good of the lakes as a whole be 
considered before the convenience of 
Chicago. 

It is pointed out that Buffalo within 
the past week has refused to close the 
old Erie Canal, but has decided to main- 
tain it for the benefit of the canal fleet 
owners, and has asked the state to ap- 
propriate $500,000 for deepening the 
channel. Another bill now before the 
state assembly proposes an appropria- 
tion of $250,000 to improve the Ohio 
basin of the state barge canal. 

These and other navigation improve- 
ments of the Buffalo district will be 
seriously hampered if additional water 
diversion is permitted at Chicago, it is 
contended, to say nothing of the loss to 
the lake trade as a whole. 

P. D. Faunesrock. 











WASHINGTON MILL OFFICE MOVED 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Washington 
offices of the Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co. have been moved to more 
commodious quarters at 337 Virginia 
Avenue. At the same time the company 
has taken increased warehousing space 
in the Terminal Refrigerating and 
Warehousing Building, Four and a Half 
and D streets S.W., which is said to be 
one of the most modern warehouses in 
America. 

“This move was made necessary by the 
phenomenal growth of our business,” 
said J. R. Woodrow, Washington man- 
ager for the company. The Washington 
office handles the business of a large 
territory, which includes, besides the 
District of Columbia, Maryland, Vir- 

inia, West Virginia and a part of 

outh Carolina. 

The latter territory is a part of the 
company’s eastern district, which is un- 
der the management of D. W. Meredith, 
with offices at Philadelphia. 

Cuartes C, Harr 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, March 11, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





os From. —— —-- 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 23.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Antwerp ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Belfast . ‘ ++.. 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Bremen .. . 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Bristol 600 cece cece 98.00 jose 
Cardiff 9 ‘ -» 22.00 
Bergen ...... 26.00 .... 26.00 26.00 
Christiania .. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Stavanger ... 26.00 .... 26.00 26.00 
Copenhagen... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Core cccccccs 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 
Dublin ....... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 eee 
Dundee ...... 23.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Glasgow «+ 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 cece 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 27.00 27.00 i 
Malmé ...... 9.00 .... 29.00 29.00 one. 
Hamburg . 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Bordeaux 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 eees 
Havre ....... 27.50 27.50 27.50 
Marseilles ... 36.00 .... seoe cose seve 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 ane 
Hall .ccccccs 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 
Leith ......-- 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 feos 
Liverpool .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
London ,..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Londonderry... 23.00 .... 283.00 .... eee 
Manchester .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Newcastle ... 22.00 .... sse+ sees eves 
Rotterdam .. 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Gibraltar .... 50.00 1... weee eave cece 
Southampton... 22.00 .. . 20 
Danzig ...... 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Pireus .....-. 27.50 © ee 
Stettin ..... + 30.00 ° 
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GUSHER SUBSIDING 

The gush and gurgle, the splash and 
spatter, of oil grow fainter as the days 
wear on. The oil inquisition is rapidly 
degenerating to the proportions of the 
small town sewing society earnestly and 
assiduously engaged in running down the 
truth of certain unimportant gossip said 
to have originated among the local sa- 
vants regularly occupying the dry goods 
boxes in Heck Miller’s general store on 
long winter evenings. 

Some of the members of the smellin 
committee themselves begin to look tired, 
and to show signs of no longer being 
able to detect the scent of the Teapot 
Dome lubricant. Two or three have be- 
taken themselves south on the pretext 
that their physicians prescribed a change 
of scene and less oil. And the bright 
young girl in the village post office who 
makes her living canceling stamps and 
enjoys a monopoly of reading postcards 
must feel some concern over the situa- 
tion, as she witnesses her innocent pas- 
time being employed by accredited 
statesmen to ruin reputations and blast 
political fortunes. 

There was a very perceptible reaction 
of displeasure from the country at large 
over the efforts of some of the commit- 
tee to besmirch the character of the 
President of the United States by put- 
ting into the record two unimportant 
telegrams carrying his signature and 
which bore no relationship to the oil 
inquiry. ‘The committee has been severe- 
ly criticized for the manner in which the 
so-called investigation has wandered 
afield. For the past two weeks the tes- 
timony has had little or nothing to do 
with the business for which the commit- 
tee was appointed by resolution of the 
Senate. 

Somebody, somewhere, who actually 
was bespattered with oil told a false- 
hood a few weeks ago. Then some one 
else who apparently had no part in the 
oil scandal told another one to help the 
first falsifier out of a tight squeeze, and 
now the committee, or a part of it, has 
forgotten that this inquiry was originally 
started to ascertain the “lowdown” facts 
about the leasing of the government’s 
naval reserves, and for nothing else. 
The examination for several days has 
run exclusively in political channels, with 
the obvious purpose of removing some 
individuals from public life or prevent- 
ing a few other well-known political as- 
pirants from “making the grade.” 

One mention of a man’s name in con- 
nection with this investigation, and he is 
destroyed for the time being. No one 
will try to save him, which behooves the 
ordinary citizen to have a care where he 
buys his gas. He may be called to tell 
the committee why he didn’t buy it some- 
where else. 

This committee has accomplished much 
that is worth while to the nation, and 
could have achieved much more by stick- 
ing to the line of inquiry for which it 
was created, instead of making it a po- 
litical dog fight. But it is too late to 
reform the procedure and restore faith 
and, besides, this is campaign year when 
not a few persons, very good and well- 
meaning, will seek and obtain from their 
own consciences a special dispensation 
from the ordinary obligations of square 
dealing with their fellow-beings. 

But scandal and the attempt to create 
it cannot go on forever. The country 
will become sated with it after a while, 
and the public mind will turn to more 
lofty things. There are really some good 
men left in America, and there are some 
genuinely honest and upright characters 
in the higher positions of the govern- 
ment. 

TAX LEGISLATION 

While a few senators—this does not 
of course refer to all the members of the 
committee which is conducting this in- 
vestigation—are busying themselves in 


trying to “get something” on somebody 
else, many times their number are hard 
at work seeking to keep the government 
going. The tax reduction bill as passed 
by the House is now in the hands of the 
Senate finance committee, and in a short 
time will be whipped into shape to raise 
an additional $100,000,000 and then be 
submitted to all the senators for their 
consideration, 

It is believed that, as finally reported, 
there will be no important modifications 
from the House measure. The surtaxes 
are likely to be left at the maximum of 
37% per cent. Treasury experts have 
found that the House bill will fall short 
of the necessary expenses of the govern- 
ment by about $100,000,000, but it may 
be possible to find this revenue without 
any increases in the rates on personal 
income. 

In the meantime an effort is being 
made to get through both Houses a reso- 
lution wh meters all income taxes for 1923 ' 
by 25 per cent. As March 15 is the dead 
line for the payment of taxes, Congress 
will have to hurry. There is some objec- 
tion to this proposal on the grounds that 
this provision should be left to the gen- 
eral tax law in order to force the Presi- 
dent to sign it, even if he disagrees with 
other parts of the programme. It is 
calculated that if this provision is made 
a part of the general tax reduction meas- 
ure the President, whether he likes the 
bill of not, will have to sign it because 
of the tremendous pressure that will be 
brought upon him by everybody who 
pays taxes and is anxious to have the cut 
on last year’s returns. 


SOLDIERS’ BONUS 

The soldiers’ bonus is giving Congress 
not a little worry. It will not hurt to 
advert once again to the fact that this is 
campaign year. The bonus sentiment, if 
that is the proper term, is stronger than 
ever. It can hardly be doubted that a 
bonus bill will be passed, and at this 
time there are sufficient votes to pass the 
bill over the President’s veto in either 
House. Only within the last week, one 
of the most outspoken opponents of the 
bonus on the other occasions when it 
was before Congress came over to the 
other side, and, with all the zeal of a 
convert, he went further than some of 
those who have been under pledge to the 
ex-service men ever since the armistice. 
He at once introduced a bill to pay the 
bonus in cash, and to pay it without 
delay. 

At last we have the definition for 
what is not propaganda. For almost a 
month printed postcards signed by for- 
mer service men have been pouring in by 
thousands upon members of Congress, in 
heaps larger than the petitions for the 
passage of the Mellon tax plan, and yet 
not one charge of propaganda has been 
heard. Not only that, but both senators 
and representatives are giving all these 
postcards personal acknowledgments, 
signing, in some cases, hundreds of let- 
ters daily in reply to soldier constitu- 
ents. 

GUARANTY BILL ABANDONED 


The week disclosed the fact that Sena- 
tor Goodin, of Idaho, who got permis- 
sion two or three weeks ago to report 
his wheat price guaranty bill without 
recommendation has abandoned it. He 
gave it up, le said, to support the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen export corporation Dill. 
And, by the way, Senator Gooding broke 
away from the farm bloc on the Nor- 
beck-Burtness $50,000,000 diversification 
bill. He proved to be its bitterest enemy, 
and no doubt injured it to a degree by 
constant reiteration on the floor of the 
Senate that only one agricultural relief 
measure could pass at this session, and 
that the successful one should be the 
export plan. 

Some of the eastern support claimed 
for the McNary-Haugen bill has either 
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crumbled away within the last week or 
was incorrectly credited as committed 
to that scheme. It developed in the dis- 
cussion on the Norbeck-Burtness bill 
that two senators who were supposed to 
be at heart for the export bill and ready 
to vote for it were not for it at all. 
They dropped that much in the course 
of their remarks on the other bill. 

When the export bill comes before the 
Senate it is anticipated that the letter 
written recently by Sydney Anderson, 
president of the Wheat Council of the 
United States, criticizing the measure 
and saying he could not vote for it, 
will figure prominently in the arguments 
of the opposition. 





OKLAHOMA 

A break in millfeed prices, which 
came unexpectedly to many millers of 
this territory, and which was accompan- 
ied by a wholesale unloading movement, 
overshadowed practically everything else 
in the milling trade of Oklahoma and 
Texas last week. Gray shorts declined 
an average of 10c per 100 lbs and 
reached a low level of $1.63 at Texas 

ints. The break was unexpected in 
Oklahoma because of the fact that March 
usually is as good a month as February 
in millfeeds, and April frequently 
stands up well in the list. Heavy ac- 
cumulations of stocks by mills and the 
forecast of an early spring are held to 
be chiefly responsible for the unloading. 

Buying of feeds was stimulated ap- 
preciably in Oklahoma. Millers report- 
ing on flour shipments said most of their 
orders were for a minimum of flour and 
a maximum of millfeeds in mixed cars. 
At the same time there was a healthy 
condition of the flour trade in domestic 
territory. A satisfactory business was 
reported by leading mills. Jobbers or- 
dered moderate stocks. Bakery buying 
was largely of the hand-to-mouth order, 
but requirements showed an increase, 

Resumption of business in Mexico was 
reported by some Texas and Oklahoma 
millers. Most of the flour ordered by 
City of Mexico dealers was shipped 
through Laredo. Tampico shipments 
went by ship to Vera Cruz. Blended 
clears were in good demand in that ter- 
ritory, buyers paying cash and quibbling 
little about cash wheat markets as re- 
lated to flour markets. Exporting to 
Latin American countries more than ab- 
sorbed the clears of this territory, and 
exporting millers went to market to fill 
orders. 

Flour prices were unchanged. Short 
patent hard wheat sold at $6.30@6.40, 
and straight at around $6. Soft wheat 
short patent averaged 20c more. Straight 
bran brought around $1.40, mill-run bran 
$1.50, shorts $1.70, corn chops $1.80, and 
corn meal 60c for 25-lb bags. These 
prices related principally to Oklahoma 
points. 

NOTES 

J. Perry Burrus, president Burrus 
Mill & Elevator Co., Fort Worth, Texas, 
was in New York City on business last 
week. 

The property of the Union Milling 
Co., Abernathy, Texas, was sold recently 
to S. R. Merrill, of that place, by the 
sheriff to satisfy a judgment. It brought 
$2,750. 

A charter has been granted in Texas 
to the American bakery, Fort Worth, 
capital stock $5,000; incorporators, D. I. 
Kelly, Charles Boggam and Silas Ochla- 
shineger. 

A. R. Lankard, president Kingfisher 
Mill & Elevator Co., who has mining in- 
vestments in the Miami, Okla., lead and 
zinc district, was here last week en 
route home from Miami. 

Taylor Bros. and John Black, Kirt- 
land, N. M., have organized a flour mill- 
ing com and will move the Black 
mill from Kirtland to Long Hollow, 
Colo., where waterpower is available. 


The Oklahoma business of Dillon, 
Reade & Co., Cuban flour importers, has 
been discontinued, and E. M. Dillon, 
manager of the Oklahoma office, has 
moved to Dallas, Texas, and returned to 
his profession as an accountant. 

Frank Kell, Wichita Falls, president 
Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co., has 
returned from a business trip to St. 
Louis. A delegation of business men is 
urging him to extend his Wichita Falls 
& Southern Railroad to Ringling. 
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B. R. Neal, of Dallas, general manager 
of the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., who 
was in Oklahoma City last week on his 
way to northern points, said that busi- 
ness generally in Texas is very good, 
but that flour demand continues dull. 


After having spent several months in 
Oklahoma investigating flour milling en- 
terprises, A. E. Sparks, secretary-treas- 
urer and manager Newport (Tenn.) 
Milling Co., has returned home. Mr 
Sparks was an unsuccessful bidder on 
the Gresham mill at Guthrie when it was 
offered for sale by the state bankin, 
board. 


An increased yield of wheat in Texas 
this year is forecast in the March 1 re 
port of the eleventh district Federal Re 
serve Bank, Dallas. The state has o 
lesser acreage of wheat than last year 
Growth of the grain, the report says. 
was retarded by low temperatures ir 
January and February. This also dam 
aged oats that had made rapid growth 

Charles Baughman, commissioner 0: 
markets and warehouses in Texas, ha: 
given notice that the new law relating 
to net containers passed by the recent 
legislature is now in effect. The law re- 
quires that the net quantity of contents 
in all cases of foodstuffs, feed and other 
commodities, sold or offered for sale, if 
in package form, other than drugs sold 
in packages or containers, must be plain- 
ly and conspicuously marked in terms of 
weight, measure or count, on the outside 
of the covering or container. 

The Diamond Mill & Elevator Co., 
Grayson County, Texas, has filed a suit 
in the court of criminal appeals of Texas 
to test the question of whether depre- 
ciation in weight of a sack of flour 
caused by evaporation may be construed 
as a violation of the net container law 
that recently became effective in that 
state. A. C. Overt, manager of the com- 
pany, filed the suit after he was fined 
$25 for selling a sack of flour weighing 
at delivery point 47 lbs. He alleged 
the flour weighed 48 lbs when it left 
the mill. 





GERMAN HARVEST IN 1923 

According to the German official crop 
estimates, the total yields of the 1923 
harvest in Germany (excepting the Saar 
district) were as follows: total bread 
grains, including wheat, spelt and rye, 
9,737,000 tons, compared with 7,305,000 
in 1922; potatoes, 32,581,000 tons, com- 
pared with 40,665,000 in 1922. In the 
same official report it is stated that the 
German harvest for 1923, with the excep- 
tion of garden vegetables, including po- 
tatoes, was, in general, considerably bet- 
ter than that in 1922. Of particular im- 
portance is the more favorable results 
of the bread grain harvest. 

In the coarse grains the greatly in- 
creased yield of oats and summer barley 
is of importance. Considerably less than 
in 1922, however, were the results for 
garden vegetables. This is seen particu- 
larly in the case of potatoes, a decrease 
of about 20 per cent, and in sugar beets 
19 per cent. The harvest of garden veg- 
etables in 1922, however, was excep- 
tionally favorable, and can hardly be 
taken as a basis of comparison. 

The general good result of the harvest 
of 1923 can be traced, according to the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
to good weather conditions on one hand 
during the time of development of field- 
products, and on the other hand to the 
not inconsiderable increase in produc- 
tive area. Compared with the results of 
the harvest in the last pre-war year, 
1913, for the present territory, the 1923 
harvest in bread grains alone shows a 
decrease in yield of about 33 per cent. 





A GARDEN 2,500 YEARS OLD 

A little tract of land in one of. the 
crowded sections of the city of Lon- 
don is thought to have been in continu- 
ous cultivation longer than any other in 
the world, states the Agricultural Re- 
view, although it is possible that there 
are small fields or gardens in China with 
even longer records. In this London 
garden, vegetables and fruits are grown 
with good results. The spot has never 
been built over, nor had pipes laid be- 
neath it. It has been a garden for at 
least 2,500 years. The gardner still oc- 
casionally digs up bits of} Roman pottery 
and bricks, and relics of even earlier 


ages. 
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BROKEN FLOUR CONTRACTS 

Notifying the seller that a contract to 
buy flour deliverable in the future will 
not be carried out is legally equivalent 
to refusal to accept tendered delivery, 
according to the decision of the Kentucky 
court of appeals in the case of Acme- 
Jones Co. vs. Ellis Milling Co., 255 S.W. 

29. 

: The court also decided in the same 
case that a standard flour sales contract 
clause did not render the contract void 
for want of mutuality of obligation be- 
cause the seller was.given the right to 
cancel all or any unshipped portion of 
the flour under stated conditions. The 
court said on this point: 

“An examination of the instrument 
will disclose this right so given may be 
only exercised by the seller after the ex- 
piration of the contract period; that is, 
at a time when the buyer no longer has 
the right, under the terms of the con- 
tract, to order the flour to be shipped. 
Each of the contracts fixes a definite 
period within which the shipments must 
he made, and after the expiration of 
that time the seller is merely given the 
right to cancel any unshipped portion 
thereof. During the life of the contract 

that is, during the period within which 
the buyer may direct the shipment—the 
seller has no more right to cancel the 
contract, or any part of it, than has the 
buyer. In fact, not as much; for the 
buyer is expressly given the right to 
cancel, during the life of the contract, 
any shipment upon which default has 
been made by the seller for a period of 
14 days.” 

It was argued by counsel for the buyer 
that the buyer might have ordered out 
every barrel of the flour within the stip- 
ulated time, and yet it it was not shipped 
within that time the seller had an option 
to cancel the contract. In other words, 
it was argued that as shipping is the 
duty of the seller, an order of shipment 
made toward the end of the period might 
be purposely delayed by the seller, and 
it be thereby placed in his power to vir- 
tually cancel the contract. 

“It is sufficient to say, in answer to 
this,’ said the court, “that the rights 
of the parties in such a situation are not 
presented by this record, and it appears 
to be unnecessary to determine here 
whether, if shipments were directed to 
be made by the buyer within the stipu- 
lated period, and were not actually 
made by the seller within that time, he 
might thereafter decline to make them.” 

A. L. H. Street. 





REGISTRATION OF TRADEMARKS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Trademarks have 
been registered with the Patent Office as 
follows: Arkadelphia (Ark.) Milling Co., 
stock feed; Fifty-sixth Street Quality 
bakery, Philadelphia, bread; Kell Milling 
Co., Vernon, Texas, hard wheat flour; 
Lakeside Biscuit Co., Toledo and Detroit, 
sugar wafers, cookies, biscuits; North- 
western Bakers’ & Confectioners’ Co., 
Minneapolis, baking powder, bicarbonate 
of soda, carbonic powder; Phillips Mill- 
ing Co. Sacramento, Cal., waffle and 
pancake flour; Havis, Ltd., London, 
Eng., bread, biscuits and fancy cakes; 
Ward Baking Co., New York, breakfast 
cereal; J. H. Wilkes & Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., feed and wheat flour; Wisconsin 
Macaroni Co., Chicago, macaroni. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





ROUMANIAN FARM CONDITIONS 

There has been no important change in 
the Roumanian agricultural situation 
during the past month. With the river 
Danube now trozen over, exports since 
the beginning of the year are reported 
to be very light. No price changes 
worthy of note have taken place since 
November, 1923. According to the min- 
istry of agriculture, the area sown to 
winter wheat throughout the country last 
autumn, owing to the long dry spell, was 
about 250,000 acres less than in 1922. 
Complete figures, however, are not yet 
available. It is the expectation of the 
ministry that the removal of export pro- 
hibition on wheat will greatly stimulate 
the ae of this grain the coming 
spring. Roumanian peasant farmer 
is handicapped by lack of modern agri- 
cultural implements, while the schools 
and experimental farms conducted by 
the ministry are also badly in need of 
modern equipment, such as seed testing 
apparatus, etc. 
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PERPETUAL MOTION 

The following letter from Juan Or- 
tega, Magdalena, Sonora, Mexico, to an 
American miller, is recommended to the 
attention of all capacity operators: 

“I have discovered the famous per- 
petual motion; that I have a miniature 
of this apparatus; that it develops a 
certain amount of power, and with an 
apparatus of good material it would de- 
velop even more power. My apparatus 
does not burn any combustible material 
nor does it contain any cords. I should 
like to make a trial of my instrument, 
but our government is so busy that it 
will pay no attention to me. 

“If you are interested in this proposi- 
tion you might send a man to me to 
come to a conclusion. I should like to 
sell my discovery to you in order that 
you might bear the cost of patenting it. 
We would come to an agreement through 
a written contract. You will guarantee 
to me the money consideration of the 
contract, and I will guarantee to you 
perpetual motion. It is a balance wheel 
of 3% inches which gives more than 60 
revolutions a minute without fuel and 
without cords. I would pray you to send 
me a prompt reply.” 

* * 

In one of the recent fogs a London 
suburbanite got off the train at his home 
station in the small hours of the morn- 
ing. He persuaded the signalman to dis- 
patch the following wire: 

“Will not be at the office today. Am 
not home yesterday yet.” 

Tue EartH QUAKER. 
* * 


MAYBE 


When they say your plant is rusty 
And they claim your flour is musty; 
Even prove the bread made from it’s 
worse than baking second clears, 
Don’t get blue and whine and “holler,” 
Chances are, Manlove of Dollar 
Spit his venom in the headrace 
and there’s gossip in your gears. 
A. W. E. 
* * 

Prince Viggo, of Denmark, is soon to 
visit America. The prince will have to 
watch out or some manufacturer of 
those supposedly cheap, appetizing 
breakfast foods that have to be soaked 
in about 60c worth of cream to make 
them palatable, will steal his name. 


Quack. 
* 
“Is the motor car an asset to the 
church?” asks a weekly paper. One 


theory is that it brings a good deal of 
business to the churchyard. —Punch. 
a 

Mrs. B: “Does your husband intend 
to seek a cure for his deafness?” 

Mrs. A: “Yes; but he is going to wait 
a couple of years longer when the chil- 
dren will be through with their piano 
lessons.” —Kansas City Star. 

* * 

The dusky porter of one of the photo- 
play theatres found a Red Cross button 
the other day, and bringing it to the box 
office he inquired: 

“What's dis?” 

“Oh,” said the cashier, “that shows you 


have subscribed a dollar to the Red 
Cross fund.” 
“Goodness,” said the man, “I was 


afraid to put it on me because I thought 
it was a klan pin.” 
—Youngstown Telegram. 
* #* 
“What’s the matter?” 
“My goldfish has eczema.” 
“Very bad?” 
“No; only on a small scale.” 
—Wesleyan Wasp. 


Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 


per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 


Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 


transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








IN IOWA IS 
producing flour 


OUR BEST TERRITORY 
open for a high class, 
salesman; tell us all about yourself when 
you write, experience over past 10 years, 
volume of business you have been selling 
yearly, age, if married, ete. Address 1799, 

care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN FOR 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


A mill of long and eMeptionally 
high standing, producing both spring 
wheat and Kansas flours of high 
quality; mill having advantages 
equal to the best and superior to 
many competitors, is looking for a 
salesman of better than average 
ability to cover western Pennsyl- 
vania territory. 

WE WILL DECIDE ON THE 
MAN TO ENGAGE BASED ON HIS 


RECORD OF SALES IN THAT 
TERRITORY. Show us you can 
qualify to produce results with a 


quality flour proposition and we will 
show you an exceptional opportu- 
nity to progress in the flour sgell- 
ing field. Address 1795, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





INDIANA SALESMAN WANTED 


We have opening for experienced flour 
salesman to look after our interests in 
Indiana, where we already have an 
established business. Should have trade 
acquaintance and good sales record and 
be capable of successfully selling quality 
flour to bakers, jobbers and dealers. 
Can arrange reasonable definite guar- 
antee payment basis, with opportunity 
make additional earnings depending 
upon volume produced. Give references 
and sales experience in first letter. Ad- 
dress the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., 
Salina, Kansas, attention Mr. Chase. 





WANTED—A CAPABLE SALESMAN 


for eastern Pennsylvania by an interior 
mill with established trade on quality 
flour with bakers and jobbers. Give 
references, age, experience, salary de- 
sired, name of present employer and 
reason for desired change, in your first 
letter. Address 1790, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





OFFICE SALES MANAGER 
mill; must know the 
capable of han- 
correspondence, 
hard work; 
particulars 
care North- 


WANTED—AN 
for a western cereal 
selling game; must be 
dling, aggressively, sales 
and must not be afraid of 
state salary expected and full 
in first letter. Address 1802, 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








SALESMAN WHO FOR PAST 12 YEARS 
has represented one mill in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, car-lot trade, wants position by 
March, April or May. Address 1764, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





100,000-BARREL 
NEW YORK SALESMAN 


Salesman open for proposition with flour 
mill for Metropolitan District. Efficient, 
safe business methods, good personality, 
thorough acquaintance with all car-lot flour 
jobbers and manufacturing bakers. 

Address “CONFIDENTIAL,” The North- 
western Miller, New York. 





YOUNG CANADIAN MILLDPR WITH 10 
years’ experience in 6,000-bbl mill as 
second miller, desires a change; first-class 
reference as to character, ability and 
service. Address 1783, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 
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AS HEAD MILLER BY YOUNG MAN WITH 
15 years of experience in all lines of mill- 
ing in both large and small mills; refer- 
ences furnished, Address 1798, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 400 bbls or larger, spring 
or winter wheat; have held head miller’s 
position in mills up to 1,200 bbis; best of 
references. Address 1767, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER IN SMALL OR MEDIUM SIZE 
mill; lifelong experience; have own tools 
and can keep mill in repair; want steady 
work rather than high salary; can furnish 
good references, Address 1786, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS MANAGER OF 300- TO §00-BBL MILL, 
with privilege of buying stock; will con- 
sider Canadian Northwest; have real sales 
ability and 20 years’ general milling ex- 
perience; now employed. Address 1792, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent by young man; have milled in up-to- 
date mills of 500 to 4,000 bbis capacity; 
have had charge of mills; can furnish 
references and come at once, Address 1771, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

AN EXPERIENCED WISCONSIN FLOUR 

salesman desires position; 16 years’ ex- 

perience in selling to jobbers, bakers and 
feed dealers, with good established trade; 





services available immediately. Address 
1797, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 

AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY, CHEMIST 


of highest recommendations from all of 
past employers; four years’ experience in 
spring and hard winter wheat mills, col- 
lege training; expert baker; or would con- 
sider position as a travelling salesman, 
Address 1789, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





CEREAL BRANCH MANAGER IS DESIR- 
ous of making a new connection with a 
good mill; have six years’ experience as 
New England branch manager for one of 
the largest cereal companies in the coun- 
try and have large acquaintance with job- 
bing and chain store buyers, Address P. O. 
Box 1692, Boston, Mass. 


EXPORT TRAVELLER AND DEVELOPER 
of export department with successful rec- 
ord, at present travelling in the West 
Indies for an American mill, desires to 
make a change; enjoy clientele and friend- 
ship of leading Latin American flour im- 
porters; can absolutely produce results 
and furnish unquestionable references as 
to ability and character; American, sin- 
gle. speaking Spanish fluently. Address 
“Qualified,”” care Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver St, New York City. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








ONTARIO FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—300- 


bbl flour mill, western Ontario; fully 
equipped; will be sold cheap and on easy 
terms. Address 1800, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


TRUSTEE’S SALE TO CLOSE 
BANKRUPT ESTATE 
Flour mill for sale at sacrifice, 1,500 
bbls grinding capacity in two units, 
equipped for hard and soft wheat 
and blending plant of 2,500 bbls ca- 


pacity. Terra cotta storage tanks 
450,000 bus. About four acres land 
with a 425-ft frontage on West 


Chester Pike (Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.). Track facilities for 
18 cars. Plant known as “Mill- 
bourne Mills,” founded in 1757; re- 
constructed several times and con- 
tains all modern machinery in good 
physical condition. Plant is steam 
driven and has water rights on con- 
stantly flowing stream. Milling-in- 
transit privileges to most points in 
the East from Maine to Florida, 
Property includes going public ga- 
rage business for §0 automobiles on 
main thoroughfare. Prospectus and 
complete information upon further 
application. 

CHARLES H. BIRR, 
Trustee in Bankruptcy for 
SHANE BROS. & WILSON CO., 
63d and Market Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





$17,000 WILL BUY CONTROLLING INTER- 
est in up-to-date mill costing over $70,000, 
in well settled, crop-sure district; local 
support assured; exceptional opportunity 
awaits the right party. Address 1803, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
FOR SALE—150-BBL FLOUR MILL 
equipped .with Wolf machinery, located in 
Columbia, Lancaster County, Pa., on both 
Pennsylvania and Reading railroads; pri- 
vate siding at mill door; free switching, 
milling-in-transit privilege; plenty of 
wheat at mill door; bargain for quick 
buyer. Address Columbia Milling Co., 
Columbia, Pa. ° 


MILL FOR SALE—85 H-P HYDRO-ELEC- 
tric power plant; capacity 75 bbis; large 
mill pond; elevator 15,000 bus; annual 
business $75,000; mill and power plant 
new in 1916; electric loader on track; 
price $25,000; terms can be arranged; 
River Falls is 30 miles from Twin Cities; 
one of the best towns in the Northwest. 
G.. A, Rasmussen, River Falls, Wis. 





(Continued on following page.) 
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MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE MILL MACHINERY WANTED 
(Continued) ——— 











WANTED—SEVERAL STANDS OF 9x30 
and 9x18 roller mills; rolls must be good 
size; send detailed information Address 
1805, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 


olis 


FOR SALE—125-BBL WATER POWER 
flour mill in a splendid farming and dairy 
section, located in central Wisconsin 
(Blair), Green Bay and Western R 
concrete and steel dam; five double stands 
9x18 rolls, Plansifter 36 sieves; 10,000-bu 
elevator; flour and storage 
eight-room dwelling house and five-acre 
field in connection with mill. Address The 
Home Bank of Blair, Blair, Wis 


warehouses; 





FOR SALE CHEAP 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
Completely equipped with CLEANERS and 
CORN DRYER. Sprinklered throughout. 
Active and in good repair. Owner retiring. 
G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 





MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 











FOR SALE 





Williams E grinder, connected with 
100 h-p motor 

Williams C grinder, connected with 
50 h-p motor Write 





Send for BULLETIN No. 15 


Avow EXPLOSIONS 


IN FLOUR MILLS 


FEDERAL PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS, Inc. 
127 No. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 





The Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City, Mo 


FOR SALE—PACKERS, ROLLS, REELS, 
purifiers, and other good equipment from 
a 250-bb!] mill. Hanson Milling Co., Ash- 
land, Wis 
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ALL DUST and DIRT 
Quickly Removed 


Here’s a scourer with real power in its suction! 
It’s the kind you need. Cleans wheat thoroughly 
without breaking it. You can rely on the 


Invincible Scourer 


Full information on our complete line of Scourers, 
Separators, Packers, etc., sent on request. 


Get the facts! 


They make 
a good 
impression 
on the 
housewife 


EAT 
MORE 
WHEAT 


Everything for Every Mill and Elevator 
“The Strong-Scott Mfg Co. | 


Minneapolis Minn. Great Falls Mont. 
In Canada: The Strong-Scott Mfg.Co. Ltd. Winnipeg 


Sea a Moana 
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FLOUR, FEED and — 


GRAIN ANALYSES 


You want reliable, prompt, readily under- 
stood, unbiased reports. 


Let us prove to you that Howard Reports are the best 
and most valuable obtainable. 


SALES OFFICES 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Boston 


The Raymond Bag Co. 
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TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 


_ Caldwell line is complete, Bearings—heavy, properly designed, 
and well finished. Pulleys of ample weight and accurately turned. 
The entire line has achieved outstanding recognition under hard service. 
Let us figure on your requirements. 


Our 38 years’ experience with millers’ and bakers’ problems 
means money for you. We originated and popularized prac- 
tical comparative reports on grain, flour, etc. 





Ask for rates or sample copies of reports on the products you 
are interested in. 


THE HOWARD WHEAT & FLOUR TESTING LABORATORY 


Established 1886 Drawer 1, Commerce Station Minneapolis, Minnesota 








S. MORGAN SMITH 
COMPANY - York, Pa. 


Builders of the 
Smith Hydraulic Turbines 


which form the connecting link 
between the Great Falls of the 
Missouri River and the electri- 
cally operated trains of the C., 
M. & St. P. Ry. 

Write Dept. “O” for Bulletin. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


Dallas, Tex., 709 Main St.—Chicago, 17th St. and Western Ave.—New York, Woolworth Bldg. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 


WTVH nT 











HARRY HARPER 
& COMPANY 


Members of American Society of 


Paper Flour Sacks 








S. GEORGE COMPANY 


WELLSBURG, W. VA. 











Certified Public Accountants 
MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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